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Thb  present  yolome  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  uii 
fold  the  principles  of  a  new  philosophy.  It  is  divided  into  two 
p^-ts :  the  aim  of  the  first  being  to  determine  the  true  sphere 
of  all  rational  inyestigation,  and  of  the  second,  to  elucidate 
those  fondamental  and  nniversal  principles  which  science  has 
established  within  that  sphere,  and  which  are  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  system*  The  scheme  of  truth  developed  in  these 
First  Principles  is  complete  in  itself  and  has  its  independent 
value;  but  it  is  designed  by  the  author  to  serve  for  guidance 
and  veiification  in  the  construction  of  the  succeeding  and  larger 
portions  of  his  philosophic  plan. 

Having  presented  in  his  introductory  volume  so  much  of 
the  general  principles  of  Physics  as  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  method,  Mr.  Spencer  enters  upon  the  subject  of 
Organic  nature.  The  second  work  of  the  series  is  to  be  the 
Principles  of  Biology — ^a  systematic  statement  of  the  facts  and 
laws  which  constitute  the  Science  of  Life.  It  is  not  to  be  an 
oicyclopedio  and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  vast  subject, 
but  such  a  conqpendious  presentation  of  its  data  and  general 
principles  as  diaU  interpret  the  method  of  nature,  afford  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  questions  involved,  and  prepare  for 
further  inquiries.  This  work  is  now  published  in  quarterly 
numbers,  of  from  80  to  96  pages.  Four  of  these  parts  have 
already  appeared,  and  some  idea  of  the  course  and  character 
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of  the  discussion  may  be  formed  by  observing  the  titles  to  the 
chapters,  which  are  as  follows : 

Pabt  Fiest:  L  Organic  Matter;  EL  The  Actions  of  Forces 
on  Organic  Matter;  IIL  The  Reactions  of  Organic  Matter  on 
Forces ;  IV.  Proximate  Definition  of  Life ;  V.  The  Correspond- 
ence between  Life  and  its  Circumstances;  VL  The  Degree 
of  Life  varies  with  the  Degree  of  Correspondence;  VEL 
Scope  of  Biology.  Pabt  Second  :  L  Growth ;  EL  Develop- 
ment; HL  Function;  IV.  Waste  and  Repair;  V.  Adaptation; 
VL  Individuality;  VJUL  Genesis;  VJLLL  Heredity;  IX,  Varia- 
tion ;  X  Genesis,  Heredity,  and  Variation ;  XL  Classification ; 
XTT.  Distribution. 

The  Principles  of  Biology  will  be  followed  by  the  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology ;  that  is,  Mr.  Spencer  will  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  Life  to  the  study  of  Mind.  This  subject  will 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  great  truths  of  Biology  pre- 
viously established ;  the  connections  of  life  and  mind  wHl  be 
traced ;  the  evolution  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties  in  their  due 
succession,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  conditions  of  the 
environment,  will  be  unfolded,  and  the  whole  subject  of  mind 
will  be  treated,  not  by  the  narrow  metaphysical  methods,  but 
in  its  broadest  aspect,  as  a  phase  of  nature's  order  which  can 
only  be  comprehended  in  the  light  of  her  universal  plan. 

The  fourth  work  of  the  series  is  Sociology,  or  the  science 
of  human  relations.  As  a  multitude  is  but  an  assemblage  of 
units,  and  as  the  characteristics  of  a  multitude  result  from  the 
properties  of  its  units,  so  social  phenomena  are  consequences 
of  the  natures  of  individual  men.  Biology  and  Psychology 
are  the  two  great  keys  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  hence  from  these  Mr.  Spencer  naturally  passes  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Social  Science.  The  growth  of  society,  the  conditions 
of  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  the  development  of  its 
various  activities  and  organizations,  will  be  here  described,  and 
a  statement  made  of  those  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  successful  regulation  of  social  aflfiurs. 

Lastly,  in  Part  Fifth,  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  consider  the 
Principles  of  Morality.  The  truths  furnished  by  Biology,  Psy- 
chology, and  Sociology  will  be  here  brought  to  bear,  to  deter- 
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niine  correct  roles  of  hmnan  action,  the  principles  of  private 
and  public  justice,  and  to  form  a  true  theory  of  right  living. 

The  reader  will  obtain  a  more  just  idea  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
portions of  Mr.  Spencor's  philosophic  plan,  by  consulting  his 
prospectus  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  It  will  be  seen  to 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  in  the  present  work,  and 
in  his  profound  and  original  volumes  on  the  "Principles  of 
Psychology"  and  "Social  Statics,"  as  also  throughout  his 
nomeroos  Essays  and  Discussions,  we  discover  that  he  has 
abeady  traversed  almost  the  entire  field,  while  to  elaborate  the 
whole  into  one  connected  and  organized  philosophical  scheme, 
is  a  work  well  suited  to  his  bold  and  comprehensive  genius. 
With  a  metaphysical  acuteness  equalled  only  by  his  immense 
grasp  of  the  results  of  physical  science — alike  remarkable 
for  his  profound  analysis,  constructive  ability,  and  power  of 
lucid  and  forcible  statement,  Mr.  Spencer  has  rare  endow- 
ments for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
embody  in  his  system  the  largest  scientific  and  philosophical 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

As  the  present  volume  is  a  working  out  of  universal  prin- 
ciples to  be  subsequently  applied,  it  is  probably  of  a  more  ab- 
stract character  than  will  be  the  subsequent  works  of  the 
series.  The  discussions  strike  down  to  the  profoundest  basis 
of  human  thought,  and  involve  the  deepest  questions  upon 
which  the  intellect  of  man  has  entered.  Those  unaccustomed 
to  close  metaphysical  reasoning,  may  therefore  find  parts  of 
the  argument  not  easy  to  follow,  although  it  is  here  pre- 
sented with  a  distinctness  and  a  vigor  to  be  found  perhaps  in  no 
other  author.  Still,  the  chief  portions  of  the  book  may  be  read 
by  all  with  ease  and  pleasure,  while  no  one  can  fail  to  be  re- 
paid for  the  persistent  effort  that  may  be  required  to  master 
the  entire  argument.  All  who  have  sufficient  earnestness 
of  nature  to  take  interest  in  those  transcendent  questions 
which  are  now  occupying  the  most  advanced  minds  of  the  age, 
,  will  find  them  here  considered  with  unsurpassed  clearness, 
originality,  and  power. 

The  invigorating  influence  of  philosophical  studies  upon 
the  mind,  and  their  consequent  educational  value,  have  been 
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long  recognized.  In  tins  point  of  view  the  system  here  pre 
sented  has  high  claims  upon  the  young  men  of  our  country, — 
embodying  as  it  does  the  latest  and  largest  results  of  positive 
science ;  organizing  its  &cts  and  principles  upon  a  natural  meth- 
od, which  places  them  most  perfectly  in  conmiand  of  memory ; 
and  converging  all  its  lines  of  inquiry  to  the  end  of  a  high  prac- 
tical beneficence, — ^the  unfolding  of  those  laws  of  nature  and 
human  nature  which  determine  personal  welfare  and  the  social 
polity.  Earnest  and  reverent  in  temper,  cautious  in  statement, 
severely  logical  and  yet  presenting  his  views  in  a  transparent 
and  attractive  style  which  combines  the  precision  of  science 
with  many  of  the  graces  of  lighter  composition,  it  is  believed 
that  the  thorough  study  of  Spencer's  philosophical  scheme  would 
combine,  in  an  unrivalled  degree,  those  prime  requisites  of  the 
highest  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  it  is  most 
important  for  man  to  know,  and  that  salutary  discipUne  of  the 
mental  Acuities  which  results  from  their  systematic  acquisition. 
We  say  the  young  men  of  owr  county  for  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  to  find  his  largest 
and  fittest  audience.  There  is  something  in  the  bold  hand- 
ling of  his  questions,  in  his  earnest  and  fearless  appeal  to  first 
principles,  and  in'  the  practical  availability  of  his  conclusions, 
which  is  eminently  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  has 
been  so  in  a  marked  sense  with  his  work  on  Educaticm,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  an  equal  degree  with  his 
other  writings.  They  betray  a  profound  sympathy  with  the 
best  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that  noble  aspiration  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  society  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
commend  them  to  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  portions 
of  the  American  public. 
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PART  I. 
THE  UNKNOWABLE 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RELIGION   AND   SCIENCE. 

1 1.  We  too  often  forget  that  not  only  is  there  "  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  but  very  generally  also,  a  soul  of 
truth  in  things  erroneous.  While  many  admit  the  abstract 
probability  that  a  falsity  has  usually  a  nucleus  of  reality,  few 
bear  this  abstract  probability  in  mind,  when  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  of  others.  A  belief  that  is  finally 
proved  to  be  grossly  at  variance  witk  fact,  is  cast  aside  with 
indignation  or  contempt ;  and  in  the  heat  of  antagonism 
scarcely  any  one  inquires  what  there  was  in  this  belief  which 
commended  it  to  men's  minds.  Yet  there  must  have  been 
something.  And  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  some- 
tibing  was  its  correspondence  with  certain  of  their  experiences : 
an  extremely  limited  or  vague  correspondence  perhaps ;  but 
still,  a  correspondence.  Even  the  absurdest  report  may^in. 
Tteftrlyftvfiry  ^'-yy^fft^ce  be  traced  to  an  actual  occurrence ;  and 
KaSr^m^  been  no  such  actual  occurrence,  this  preposterous 
misrepresentation  of  it  would  never  have  existed.  Though 
the  distorted  or  magnified  image  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  refracting  mediiun  of  rumour,  is  utterly  unlike  the  reality ; 
yet  in  the  absence  of  the  reality  there  woidd  have  been  no 
distorted  or  magnified  image.  And  thus  it  is  with  human 
beliefs  in  generaL  Entirely  wrong  as  they  may  appear^  the 
implication  is  that  they  germinated  out  of  actual  experiences 
— originally  contained,  and  perhaps  still  contain,  some  sm^ 
amotmt  of  verity. 
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More  especially  may  we  safely  assiune  this^  in  the  case  of 
beliefe  that  have  long  existed  and  are  widely  difiused ;  and 
most  of  all  so>  in  the  case  of  beliefs  that  are  perennial  and 
nearly  or  quite  xmiversal.  The  presumption  that  any  current 
opinion  is  not  wholly  false^  gains  in  strength  aecordiog  to  the 
number  of  its  adherents.  Admitting^  as  we  must,  that  life  is 
impossible  unless  through  a  certain  agreement  between  in- 
ternal conyictions  and  external  circumstances ;  admitting 
therefore  that  the  probabilities  are  always  in  favour  of  the 
truth,  or  at  least  the  partial  truth,  of  a  conviction ;  we  must 
admit  that  the  convictions  entertained  by  many  minds  in 
common  are  the  most  likely  to  have  some  foundation.  The 
elimination  of  individual  errors  of  thought,  must  give  to 
the  resulting  judgment  a  certain  additional  value.  It 
may  indeed  be  urged  that  many  widely-spread  beliefp 
are  received  on  authority;  that  those  entertaining  them 
make  no  attempts  at  verification ;  and  hence  it  may  be  in* 
fcrred  that  the  multitude  of  adherents  adds  but  Uttle  to  the 
probability  of  a  belief.    But  this  is  not  true,     y or  a  belief 

wW^  gfliTin  ATfftTim>n  iWAnpf^nti    ^fliniif  mnfiVnl  n^niTiinnfi'nT^^ 

is  thereby  proved  to  have  a  general  conpyuity  with  the  varioga 
other  beliefe  of  tnose  who  receive  itjand  in  so  &r  as  these 
various  other  beliefeare  based  upon  personal  observation  and 
judgment,  they  give  an  indirect  warrant  to  one  with  whioh 
they  harmonize.  It  may  be  that  this  warrant  is  of  small 
value ;  but  still  it  is  of  some  value. 

Could  we  reach  definite  views  on  this  matter,  they  would 
bo  extremely  useM  to  us.  It  is  important  that  we  should,  if 
^  possible,  form  something  like  a  general  theory  of  current 
opinions ;  so  that  we  may  neither  over-estimate  nor  under- 
estimate their  worth.  Arriving  at  correct  judgments  on  dis- 
puted questions,  much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  mind  we 
preserve  while  listening  to,  or  taking  part  in,  the  controversy ; 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  right  attitude,  it  is  needM  that 
we  should  learn  how  true,  and  yet  how  untrue,  are  average 
human  bdieft.    On  the  one  hand,  we  must  keep  free  froan 
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that  bias  in  fitVonr  of  receive^  ^'^^Afta  '^]\Yih  WDfrn^m  it  ii Tf  in  , 
irocii  dopnaa  as  "  vVhat  every  one  Bays  must  be  tm^/^  nr- 
'*  The  yoice  of  the  people  is  the  yoice  of  GocL"    On  the  other 
hand,  the  &ct  disclosed  by  a  suryey  of  the  past,  that  majorities 
haye  nsnally  be^i  wrong,  must  not  blind  ns  to  the  comple- 
mentary fact,   fW  nj^ninVioo    harr^  noitQily   i^f^f;   \y^ji    mftrffy 

wrong*  And  the  avoidance  of  these  extremes  being  a  pre- 
requisite to  catholic  thinking,  we  shall  do  well  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  safe-guard  against  them,  by  making  a  valua- 
tion of  opinions  in  the  abstract.  To  this  end  we  must  con-^ 
template  the  kind  of  relation  that  ordinarily  subsists  between 
opinions  and  facts.  Let  us  do  so  with  one  of  those  belie& 
which  under  various  forms  has  prevailed  among  all  nations  in 
all  times. 

§  2.nrhe  earliest  traditions  represent  rulers  as  gods  or- 
rfATy^jgncts,  bvitbeir  mibiectSt  pmaitive  longs  were  regarded^ 
as  superhuman  in  origin,  and  superhuman  in  power.  They 
possessed  divine  titles ;  received  obeisances  like  those  made 
before  the  altars  of  deities ;  and  were  in  8ome«  cases  actually 
worshipped.  If  there  needs  proof  that  the  divine  and  half- 
divine  characters  originally  ascribed  to  monarchs  were 
ascribed  literally,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
esisting  savage  races,  among  whom  it  is  held  that  the  chiefe 
and  their  kindred  are  of  celestial  origiQ>  or,  as  elsewhere,  that 
only  the  chie&  have  souls«  And  of  course  along  with  beliefs 
<^ihis  kiud,  there  existed  a  belief  in  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  ruler  over  his  subjects — an  absolute  possession  of  them, 
extending  even  to  the  taking  of  their  lives  at  will :  as  even 
still  in  Fiji,  where  a  victimstands  unboimd  to  be  killed  at  the 
word  of  his  chief;  himself  declaring,  ^'  whatever  the  king  says 
must  be  done.'' 

uln  times  and  among  races  somewhat  less  barbarous,  we  find 
these  bdie&  a  little  modified.  The  monarch,  instead  of  being 
literally  thought  god  or  demigod,  is  conceived  to  be  a  man 
baviog  divine  authorilji  with  perhii^  more  or  less  of  divine 
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nature.  He  retains  however,  as  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day,  titles  e3q)ressing  his  heavenly  descent  or  relationships  ; 
and  is  still  saluted  in  forms  and  words  as  humble  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity.  While  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
people,  if  not  practically  so  completely  at  his  mercy,  are  still 
in  theory  supposed  to  be  his. 

^  Later  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  during  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  the  current  opinions  respecting  the  relation- 
ship of  rulers  and  ruled  are  further  changed.  For  the  theory 
of  divine  origin,  there  is  substituted  that  of  diviue  right.  No 
longer  god  or  demigod,  or  even  god-descended,  the  king  is 
now  regarded  as  simply  God's  vice-gerent.  The  obeisances 
made  to  him  are  not  so  extreme  in  their  humility ;  and  his 
sacred  titles  lose  much  of  their  meaning.  Moreover  his 
authority  ceases  to  be  unlimited.  Subjects  deny  his  right  to 
dispose  at  will  of  their  lives  and  properties ;  and  yield  alle- 
giance only  in  the  shape  of  obedience  to  his  commands. 
^  "With  advancing  political  opfnfnn  has  come  still  greater 
^resfriction  of  in^pnn'ftl  p^^^pr.  Belief  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  ruler,  long  ago  repudiated  by  ourselves  for 
example,  has  left  behind  it  nothing  more  than  the  popular 
tendency  to  ascribe  imusual  goodness,  wisdom,  and  beauty  to 
the  monarch.  Loyalty,  which  originally  meant  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  king's  will,  now  means  a  merely  nominal  pro- 
fession of  subordination,  and  the  fulfilment  of  certain  forms  of 
respect.  Our  political  practice,  and  our  political  theory,  alike 
utterly  reject  those  regal  prerogatives  which  once  passed  un- 
questioned. By  deposing  some,  and  putting  others  in  thdr 
places,  we  have  not  only  denied  the  divine  rights  of  certain 
men  to  rule ;  but  we  have  denied  that  they  have  any  rights 
beyond  those  originating  in  the  assent  of  the  nation.  Though 
our  forms  of  speech  and  our  state-documents  still  assert  the 
subjection  of  the  citizens  to  the  ruler,  our  actual  beliefs  and 
our  daily  proceedings  implicitly  assert  the  contrary.  We 
obey  no  laws  save  those  of  our  own  making.  We  have  entirely 
divestecl  the  monarch  of  legislative  power;  and  should  im- 
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mediately  rebel  against  his  or  lier  exercise  of  sacli  power, 
eren  in  matters  of  the  smallest  concern.  In  brief,  the  abo-  ^ 
riginal  doctrine  is  all  but  extinct  among  as. 
^  Nor  has  the  rejection  of  primitive  political  beliefs,  restdted 
only  in  transferring  the  autidority  of  an  antocrat  to  a  repre- 
sentative body,  l^e  views  entertainflfl  ^^p^.tinc  C^^'^^^' 
ments  m  p^eneral.  of  whateyfr  f^^^,  °^  now  wirtnly  tlifFnTmnt 
from  tkose  once  entrirtninnfl  i — -Whether  popular  or  despotic, 
governments  were  in  ancient  times  supposed  to  have  unlimited 
authority  over  their  subjects.  Individuals  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State ;  not  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  in-  -^ 
dividuals.  In  our  days,  however,  not  only  has  the  national  will 
been  in  many  cases  substituted  for  the  will  of  the  king  ;  but 
the  exercise  of  this  national  will  has  been  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  sphere.  In  England,  for  instance,  though  there  has 
been  established  no  definite  theory  setting  bounds  to  govern- 
mental authority  ;  yet,  in  practice,  simdry  bounds  have  been 
set  to  it  which  are  tacitly  recognized  by  aU.  There  is  no 
oi^anic  law  formally  declaring  that  the  legislature  may  not 
freely  dispose  of  the  citizens*  lives,  as  early  kings  did  when 
they  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  victims ;  but  were  it  possible  for 
our  legislature  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  its  own  destruction 
would  be  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
citizens.  How  entirely  we  have  established  the  personal 
lib^iies  of  the  subject  against  the  invasions  of  State-power, 
would  be  quickly  demonstrated,  were  it  proposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  nation,  or  of  any 
daas,  and  turn  its  services  to  public  ends  ;  as  the  services  of 
the  people  were  turned  by  primitive  rulers.  And  should  any 
statesman  suggest  a  re-distribution  of  property  such  as  was 
sometimes  made  in  ancient  democratic  communities,  he  would 
be  met  by  a  thousund-tongued  denial  of  imperial  power  over 
individtud  possessions.  Not  only  in  omr  day  have  these  funda- 
mental clahns  of  the  citizen  been  thus  made  good  against  the 
State,  but  sundry  minor  claims  likewise.  Ages  ago,  laws 
regulating  dress  and  mode  of  living  fell  into  disuse;  and 
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any  attempt  to  revive  them  would  prove  the  current  opinion 
to  be,  that  such  matters  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  legal  controL 
For  some  centuries  we  have  been  asserting  in  practice,  and 
have  now  established  in  theoryi  the  right  of  every  man  to 
choose  his  own  religiotts  beliefs,  instead  of  receiving  such 
beliefs  on  State-authority.  "Within  the  last  few  generations 
we  have  inaugiirated  complete  liberty  of  speech,  in  spite  of  all 
legislative  attempts  to  suppress  or  limit  it.  And  still  more 
recently  we  have  claimed  and  finally  obtained  under  a  few 
exceptional  restrictions,  freedom  to  trade  with  whomsoever  we 
please.  Thus  our  political  beliefs  are  widely  difTerent  from 
Micient  ones,  not  only  as  to  the"proper  depositary  of  power  to 
iSe  exercised  over  a  nation,  but  also  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
power. 

Kot  even  here  has  the  change  ended.  Besides  the  average 
opinions  which  we  have  just  described  as  current  among 
ourselves,  there  exists  a  less  widely-difi^ised  opinion  going 
still  further  in  the  same  direction.  There  are  to  be  found 
men  who  contend  that  the  sphere  of  government  sbould'i^e 
narrowed  ^^^t^,  ip^rft  ihsvn  f|p  la  iti  ]H)pp1ftT^<l.  The  jmodem 
doctrine  thatfhft  Rtntifi  PTistB  fr>r  thftb^nirfit  t>f  ^r^^fvwHj  whirb 
has  now  in  a  ^^reat  meamiT'A  wnpplftTif^,  the  ancient  doctijne 
that  the  citizens  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  they  would 
pusKTg^tS  logicaLr^nUs^  l^E^hdd  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  other  individ- 
uals, is  sacred ;  and  that  the  legislature  cannot  equitably  put 
further  restrictions  upon  it,  either  by  forbidding  any  actions 
which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  permits,  or  taking  away  any 
property  save  that  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  thii 
law  itself. '  They  assert  that  the  sole  function  of  the  State  is 
the  protection  of  persons  against  each  other,  and  against  a 
foreign  foe.  They  urge  that  as,  throughout  civilization,  the 
manifest  tendency  has  been  continually  to  extend  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  and  restrict  the  functions  of  the  State,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  political  condition  must  be 
one  in  which  personal  freedom  is  the  greatest  possible  and 
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gOYemrnental  power  the  least  possible ;  that,  namely,  in  wliioh 
the  freedom  of  each  has  no  limit  but  the  like  freedom  of  all ; 
while  the  sole  goyenmiental  duty  is  the  maintenance  of  this 
limit. 

**  Here  then  in  different  times  and  places  we  find  concerning  ' 
the  origin,  authority,  and  functions  of  goyemment,  a  great 
variety  of  opinions—opinions  of  which  the  leading  genera 
above  indicated  subdivide  into  countless  species.  What  now 
must  be  said  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  opinions  P 
^  Save  among  afew  barbarous  tribes  the  notion  that  a  monarch  ^ 
is  a  god  or  demigod  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  an 
absurdity  almost  passing  the  bounds  of  human  credulity. 
In  but  few  places  does  there  survive  a  vague  notion  that  the 
ruler  possesses  any  siqiematural  attributes.  Most  civilized 
communities,  which  still  admit  the  divine  right  of  govem- 
nfonts,  have  loAft  glBC6  repudiated  the  divine  right  ofHngs. 
Elsewliere  the  belief  that  there  is  anything  sacred  in  legis- ' 
lative  regtdations  is  dying  out :  Jaws  are  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conventional  only.  While  the  d^treme  school 
holds  that  governments  have  neither  intrinsic  author- 
ity, nor  can  have  authority  given  to  them  by  convention ; 
but  can  possess  authority  only  as  the  administrators  of  those 
moral  principles  deducible  from  the  conditions  essential  to 
social  life.  Of  these  various  beliefs,  with  their  innumerable 
modifications,  must  we  then  say  that  some  one  alone  is 
wholly  right  and  all  the  rest  wholly  wrong ;  or  must  we  say 
that  each  of  them  contains  truth  more  or  less  completely 
disguised  by  errors  P  The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which 
analysis  will  force  upon  us.  Bidiculous  as  they  may  severally 
appear  to  those  not  educated  und^  them,  every  one  of  these 

doctrinea    %*    ^f^r   ifa    ^iiA   ^latir^nnf    fh^    rftfingrm'tinn    of  an 

unquestiaTUhlfl  fiigt  Tjuectly  or  by  implication,  each  of 
tb<Tg  insists  on  a  certainsuborAination  of  individuaJTactions 
to  soci^reguirements.  There  are  wide  differences  as  to  the 
power  ttTwhich  this  subordination  is  due;  there  are  wide 
differences  as  to  the  motive  for  this  subordination ;  there  are 
2*  • 
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wide  differences  as  to  its  extent ;  but  that  there  must  be  some 
*^  subordmation  all  are  agreed.  From  the  oldest  and  rudest 
idea  of  allegiance,  down  to  the  most  advanced  political  theory 
of  our  own  day,  there  is  on  this  point  complete  xmanimity. 
Though,  between  the  savage  who  conceives  his  life  and 
property  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  his  chief,  and  the 
anarchist  who  denies  the  right  of  any  government,  autocratic 
or  democratic,  to  trench  upon  his  individual  freedom,  there 
seems  at  first  sight  an  entire  and  irreconcileable  antagonism ; 
yet  ultimate  analysis  discloses  in  them  this  fundamental  com- 
munity of  opinion ;  that  there  are  limits  which  individual 
actions  may  not  transgress — limits  which  the  one  regards  as 
originating  in  the  king's  will,  and  which  the  other  regards  as 
deducible  from  the  equal  claims  of  fellow-citizens.  / 

It  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  that  we  here  reach  a 
very  imimportant  conclusion ;  namely,  that  a  certain  tacit 
assumption  is  equally  implied  in  all  these  conflicting  political 
creeds —  an  assumption  which  is  indeed  of  self-evident 
validity.  The  question,  however,  is  not  the  value  or  novelty 
of  the  particular  truth  in  this  case  arrived  at.\,x.My  aim  has 
<  been  to  exhibit  the  more  general  truth,  which  we  are  apt  to 
l/overlook,  that  between  the  most  opposite  beliefs  there  is 
usually  something  in  common,— somethmg  taken  lor  granted 
by  each;  and  that  this  something,  if  not  to  be  set  down 
as  an  imquestionable  verity,  may  yet  be  considered  to 
w^ave  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  /A  postulate  which, 
like  the  one  above  instanced,  is  not  consciously  asserted  but 
unconsciously  involved^  and  which  is  unconsciously  involved 
not  by  one  man  or  body  of  men,  but  by  niunerous  bodies  of 
men  who  diverge  in  countless  ways  and  degrees  in  the  rest  of 
their  beliefs ;  has  a  warrant  far  transcending  any  that  can  be 
usually  shown.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  postulate  is 
abstract  —  is  not  based  on  some  one  concrete  experience 
common  to  all  mankind,  but  implies  an  induction  from  a 
great  variety  of  experiences,  we  may  say  that  it  ranks  next  in 
certainty  to  the  postulates  of  exact  science. 
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Do  we  not  thus  arrive  at  a  gei^^ralization  wlueh  may  Jiat)it* 
ually  guide  vis  when  seeking  for  the  soul  of  truth  in  things 
erroneous  ?  While  the  foregoing  illustration  brings  clearly^ 
home  the  fact,  that  in  opinions  seeming  to  be  absolutely  and 
supremely  wrong  something  right  is  yet  to  be  found ;  it  also 
indicates  the  method  we  should  pursue  in  seeking  the  some- 
thing  right.  This  method  is  to  compare  all  opinions  of  the 
^game  genus;  to  set  aside  as  more  or  less  discrediting  one 
another  those^vSrious  special  andconcrete  clftTn^TiT^'itr  wTii^b 
gudi  ouililons  disagree ;  to  o^rve  what  remains  after  the 
di^^^^r^^^^^^SL!ESSI^^Ql^liminated'f-4»d-4o-^Bd 
for  this  remaining  constituent  that  abstract  expression  which 
holds  true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications. 

§  8.  A  candid  acceptance  of  this  general  principle  and  an 
adoption  of  the  course  it  indicates,  wiU  greatly  aid  us  in  deal- 
ing with  those  chronic  antagonisms  by  which  men  are 
divided.  Applying  it  not  only  to  current  ideas  with  which 
we  are  personally  imconcemed,  but  also  to  our  own  ideas  and 
those  of  our  opponents,  we  dhall  be  led  to  form  far  more 
correct  judgments.  We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  suspect  that 
the  convictions  we  entertain  are  not  wholly  right,  and  that 
the  adverse  convictions  are  not  wholly  wrong.  On  the  one 
hand  we  shall  not,  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
unthinking,  letourbeliefe  be  determined  by  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  in  a  particular  age  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Earth's 
surface ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  saved  from  that 
error  of  entire  and  contemptuous  negation,  which  is  fallen 
into  by  most  who  take  up  an  attitude  of  independent  criticism.      ^ 

Of  all  antap^nTiiflma  of  bfib'fifr  thfi  oldfifit^  the  wide8t^jho_mo8t ;  ^ 
profound  and  the  most  important,  is  that  between  ReHgion 
and  tSciencfi^  It  commenced  when  the  recognition  of  the 
simplest  uniformities  in  surroimding  things,  set  a  limit  to  the 
previously  universal  fetishism.  It  shows  itself  everywhere 
throughout  the  domain  of  human  knowledge :  affecting  men's 
interpretations  alike  of  the  simplest  mechanical  accidents  and 
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of  the  most  complicated  events  in  the  histories  of  nations. 
It  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  diverse  habits  of  thought  of 
different  orders  of  minds.  And  the  conflicting  conceptions  of 
nature  and  life  which  these  diverse  habits  of  thought  severally 
generate,  influence  for  good  or  ill  the  tone  of  feeling  and  the 
daily  conduct. 

An  unceasing  battle  of  opinion  like  this  which  has  been 
carried  on  throughout  all  ages  under  the  banners  of  Beligion 
and  Science,  has  of  course  generated  an  animosity  fatal  to  a 
just  estimate  of  either  party  by  the  other.  On  a  larger  scale^ 
and  more  intensely  than  any  other  controversy,  has  it  illus- 
trated that  perennially  significant  &ble  concerning  the  knights 
who  fought  about  the  colour  of  a  shield  of  which  neither 
looked  at  more  than  one  face.  Each  combatant  seeing  clearly 
his  own  aspect  of  the  question,  has  charged  his  opponent 
with  stupidity  or  dishonesty  in  not  seeing  the  same  aspect  of 
it;  while  each  has  wanted  the  candour  to  go  over  to  his 
opponent's  side  and  find  out  how  it  was  that  he  saw  every- 
thing so  difierently. 

Happily  the  times  display  an  increasing  catholicity  of  feel- 
ing, which  we  shall  do  well  in  carrying  as  far  as  our  natures 
permit.  In  proportion  as  we  love  truth  more  and  victory 
less,  we  shall  become  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  which  leads 
o\ir  opponents  to  think  as  they  do.  /We  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  pertinacity  of  belief  exhibited  by  them  must  result 
from  a  perception  of  something  we  have  not  perceived.  And 
we  shall  aim  to  supplement  the  portion  of  truth  we  have 
found  with  the  portion  found  by  them.  Making  a  more 
rational  estimate  of  human  authority,  we  shall  avoifl  alike  the 
extremes  of  undue  submission  and  undue  rebellion — shall  not 
regard  some  men's  judgments  as  wholly  good  and  others  as 
wholly  bad;  but  shall  fftthftr  Iftan  in  f,j|P  '^f^^^  rlgfeniijhlc, 
p^fritf^^  t^l^t  nnnft  ftr^  nr^mplof^^y  right  aTid  ponQ  arq  cnm* 
pletely  wrong. 

Preserving,  as  far  as  may  be,  this  impartial  attitude,  let  us      \^ 
ihen  contemplate  the  two  sides  of  this  great  controversy.      7 
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Eeepmg  guard  agarnst  the  bias  of  education  and  shutting  out 
the  whisperings  of  sectarian  feeling,  let  ns  consider  what  are 
ihe  c^priori  probabilities  in  fikvour  of  each  party. 

%  4.    When  dnly  realized,  the  general  principle  aboTe 
iUustrated  mtirt  lead  ns  to  anticipate  that  the  diverse  forms 
of  religions  belief  which  have  existed  and  which  still  exist,  K' 
haye  all  a  basis  in  some  ultimate  fact.     Judging  by  analogy  ^ 
the  implication  is^  not  that  any  one  of  them  is  altogether 
right;  l^ut  that  ip  ftft^h  thf^pn  jn  snmftth^T^g  rg^^  Tviorft  ^r  l<=flfl 
disguised  byjithftr  thinfls  wrong*    It  may  be  that  the  soul  of 
truth  contauied  in  erroneous  creeds  is  very  unlike  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  seT^*al  embodiments ;  and  indeed,  if,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect,  it  is  much  more  abstract  than  any  of  them^ 
its  unlikeness  necessarily  follows.     But  however  different' 
from  its  concrete  expressions,  some  essential  verity  must  be 
looked  for.     To  suppose  that  these  multiform  conceptions  \^ 
should  be  one  and  all  absolutely  groundless,  discredits  too 
profoundly  that  average  human  intelligence  from  which  aU 
our  individual  intelligences  are  inherited. 

This  most  general  reason  we  shall  find  enforced  by  other 
more  special  ones.  To  the  presumption  that  a  number  of 
diverse  beliefs  of  the  same  ohlss  have  some  common  foimda- 
tion  in  fact,  must  in  this  case  be  added  a  Airther  presumption 
derived  from  the  omnipresence  of  the  beliefs.  Religious  ideas  - 
of  one  kind  or  other  are  almost  if  not  quite  universal  Even 
should  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  there  exist  tribes  of  men 
who  have  nothing  approaching  to  a  theory  of  creation — even 
should  it  be  true  that  only  when  a  certain  phase  of  intelligence 
is  reaohed  do  ihemost  rudimentary  of  such  theories  make  their 
app^urance ;  the  implication  is  practically  the  same.  Jjtrantthat 
among  all  races  who  have  passed  a  certain  stage  of  \piftllfiAfnftl 
development  theie  are  found  vagnft  nnfinTiH  AnT](v^miTi|y  fha 
CMTigm  and  hidden  nature  of  surrounding  things  j  and  there 
snses  the  inierenee  that  such  notions  are  necessary  products 
of  jMrogressing  intelligence.    Their  endless  variety  serves  but 
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to  strengthen  this  conclusion :  showing  as  it  does  a  more  or 
less  independent  genesis — showing  how,  in  different  places 
and  times,  like  conditions  have  led  to  sim^'^^r  trai^s'-^f 
thought,  ending  in  analogous  resulis.  That  these  coimtless 
dmereni,  ana  yet  allied,  phenomena  presented  by  all  religions 
are  accidental  or  factitious,  is  an  untenable  supposition.  A 
candid  examination  of  the  evidence  quite  negatives  the  doc- 
trine maiutained  by  some,  that  creeds  are  priestly  inventions. 
Even  as  a  mere  question  of  probabilities  it  cannot  rationally 
be  concluded  that  in  every  society,  past  and  present,  savage 
and  civilized,  certain  members  of  the  commimity  have  com- 
bined to  delude  the  rest,  in  ways  so  analogous.  To  any  who 
may  allege  that  some  primitive  fiction  was  devised  by  some 
primitive  priesthood,  before  yet  mankind  had  diverged  from 
a  common  centre,  a  reply  is  furnished  by  philology;  for 
philology  proves  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  have  com- 
menced before  there  existed  a  language  sufficiently  organized 
to  express  religious  ideas.  Moreover,  were  it  otherwise  tenable, 
the  hypothesis  of  artificial  origin  fails  to  account  for  the  facts. 

/It  does  not  explain  why,  Und^r  nl]   nhAngftn  nf  form^  i>Ayfftip 

elementsof  religious  bplifif  rftTTfif^jn  />r.Tief,fl|^f;  j^  ^Qea  j^q^ 
show  us  how  it  happens  that  while  adverse  criticism  has  from 
age  to  age  gone  on  destroying  particular  theological  dogmas, 
it  has  not  destroyed  the  fxmdamental  conception  imderlying 
these  dogmas.  It  leaves  us  without  any  solution  of  the  strik- 
ing circumstance  that  when,  from  the  absurdities  and  cor- 
ruptions accumulated  around  them,  national  creeds  have 
fallen  into  general  discredit,  ending  in  indifferentism  or 
positive  denial,  there  has  always  by  and  by  arisen  a  re-asser- 
tion of  them :  if  not  the  same  in  form,  still  the  same  in 
essence.     Thus  the  universality  of  religious  ideas,  their  in- 

]  dependent  evolution  among  diiterent  primitive  races,  and 
their  great  vitality,  unite  in  showing  that  their  source  must 

^be  deep-seated  mstead  oi'  superficial.  In  other  words,  we 
are  obRged  to  admit  that  if  not  mipematurally  derived  as 
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the  majority  contend,  they  miist  be  derived  out  o£  Imnmii 
erperiencesj  slowly  accumulated  and  organised. 

Should  it  be  asserted  that  religious  ideas  are  product  of 
the  religious  seatimeut,  which,  to  satisfy  itself,  prompts 
imaginations  that  it  afterwards  projects  into  the  external 
world,  and  by  and  by  mistakes  for  realities ;  the  problem  is 
not  aolred^  but  only  removed  further  baek,  'WTiethor  tho 
irifih  is  father  to  the  thoug^ht,  or  whethi.^r  seiilinjeiit  and  idea 
have  a  cOHunon  genesis,  there  equally  arises  the  question — 
Whoice  comes  the  sentiment  ?  That  it  is  a  constituent  in 
man's  nature  is  impKed  by  the  hypothesis;  and  cannot  in- 
deed be  denied  by  those  who  prefer  other  hypotlieses*  ^nr? 
if  die  reKgious  sentiment,  displayed  liabJtuallyJjy  the  majority  . 
pr mazikiiiil,  mid^giBionalI\iiu:oused  even  in  those  seemingly 
dg^foid  6{  itr^ust  be  classed  amonpf  hunini^  f>piA4i/.];t^  y^^^ 
isd&not  rationally  ignorg^it^  We  are  bound  to  ask  its  origiu 
tMrtraTuScEonTHere  is  an  attribute  which,  to  say  the  lea«t, 
haa  4iad  an  enormous  influenct* — which  has  phtyed  a  con- 
spicuous part  throughout  the  entire  jxist  as  far  back  m 
Watoiy  records,  and  is  at  present  the  life  of  numerous  insti- 
tutions, the  stiinuluB  to  perpetual  conti-oversies,  and  the 
prompter  of  countless  daily  actions,  ylny  Theory  of  Things 
which  takes  no  account  of  this  attribute,  must,  then,  be  ex- 
tremely defective.  If  with  no  other  ™w,  still  as  a  queslioo 
in  philosophy,  we  are  called  on  to  say  w^hat  this  attribut© 
means;  and  we  cannot  decline  the  task  without  confessing 
our  philosopliy  to  be  incompetent. 

Two  suppositions  only  are  open  to  us:  tb^  f^tin  t^^p^  ^"^^^  ^' 
foefiiig^^TIieh  reapojids  to  relj^gioua  ideas  resulted,  alon^witii 
aU^ottier  human  faculties,  from  an  act  of  speei^^^icaliiULp;  thp- 
ot^j^S^lt^m^^mSIF^SfETKe]^^ 

OT^nti^.  If  we  iioopt^e  first  of  these  alternatives,  uni- 
v4*rHally  accepted  by  our  ancestors  and  by  the  immenao 
majfirlty  of  our  contemporaries,  the  matter  is  at  once  settled  : 
man  is  directly  endowed  with  the  religious  feeing  by  a 
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creator ;  and  to  that  creator  it  designedly  responds.  If  we 
adopt  the  second  altematiyey  then  we  are  met  by  the  questions 
— ^What  are  the  drcumstances  to  which  the  genesis  of  the  re- 
Kgions  feeling  is  due?  and— What  is  its  office?  We  are  bound 
to  entertain  these  questions;  and  we  are  bound  to  find 
answers  to  them.  Considering  all  &cultieSy  as  we  must  on 
*this  supposition^  to  result  trcfm  accimiulated  modifications 
caused  by  thjrjriJTTrnTTrnr  of  tho  nrcanism  with  its  environ- 
ment,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exist  in  tEe^^nriron- 
meni  certain  phenomena  or  conditions  which  have  determined 
the  growth  of  the  feeling  in  question ;  and  so  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  it  is  as  normal  as  any  other  &culty.  Add  to 
which  that  as,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  deyelopment  of  lower 
forms  into  higher,  the  end  towards  which  the  progressive 
changes  directly  or  indirectly  tend,  must  be  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  existence ;  we  are  also  forced  to  infer 
that  this  feeling  is  in  some  way  conducive  to  human  welfare. 
Thus  both  alternatives  contain  the  same  ultimate  implication. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  relL^ous  sentirnpnt  in  pithw  i\U 
rectly  created,  or  is  created  i>j_  the  slow  actjon  nf  natiiral 
causes ;  and  whichever  of  thes^  conclusions  we  a4Qptf  regifflrea 
us  to  treat  the  religious  sentiment  with  respect^ 

One  other  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked — a  con- 
sideration which  students  of  Science  more  especially  need  to 
have  pointed  out.  Occupied  as  such  are  with  established  truths, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  things  not  already  known  as  things 
to  be  hereafter  discovered,  they  are  liable  to  forget  that  in- 
formation, however  extensive  it  may  become,  can  never  satis^ 
inquiry.  Positive  knowledge  does  not,  and  never  can,  fill 
the  whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the  uttermost 
reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and  must  ever  arise,  the  qiies- 
tion — What  lies  beyond  P  As  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
limit  to  space  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  space  lying  outside 
that  limit ;  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  explanation  profound 
enough  to  exclude  the  question — ^What  is  the  explanation  of 
.  that  e:q>lanation  P    Regarding  Science  as  a  gradually  inoreaa- 
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ing  sphere  we  may  say  that  every  addition  to  its  sur&ce 
does  but  bring  it  into  wider  contact  with  surrounding  nescience. 
There  must  ever  remain  therefore  two  antithetical  modes  of 
mental  action.  Throughout  all  future  time,  as  now^  the  w 
humanmmd  mayoccupy  itseli,  not  on^^^with^asftertaiiied 
p^5a^^^_flndtEeir   relations,    birtT^alsowith  that  tm" 

Mftfirto.iT^(i>d    Romping   w^no.h     j\hmcmwenAnpA     ilioi>  jrdg"  - 

%ps*  igqJy.  Hence  it'  knSWledge  caonot  monopolize 
consciousness — ^if  it  must  always  continue  possible  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which  transcends  knowledge ;  then 
there  can  never  cease  to  be  a  place  for  something  of  the 
nature  of  Beligion ;  since  Keligion  under  all  its  forms  is  dis-  > 
languished  from  everything  else  in  this,  that  its  subject  < 
matter  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere  of  experience. 

Thus,  however  untenable  may  be  any  or  all  the  existing 
religious  creeds,  however  gross  the  absurdities  associated  with 
them,  however  irrational  the  arguments  set  forth  in  their  de- 
fence, we  must  not  ignore  the  verity  which  in  all  likelihood 
hes  hidden  within  them.  The  general  probability  that  widely- 
spread  beliefis  are  not  absolutely  baseless,  is  in  this  case  en- 
forced by  a  further  probability  due  to  the  onmipresence  of 
the  beliefiiri|^In  the  e^'g^^^^ffl  ^^  ^  "rftliginus  sentiment,  what* 
ever  be  its  origin,  we  have  a  second  evidence  of  graat  mgnifi- 
^Sfi,_  And  as  in  that  nescience  which  must  ever  remain  the 
antithesis  to  science,  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  this 
sentiment,  we  find  a  third  general  fact  of  Uke  implication. 
We  may  be  sure  therefore  that  religions,  though  even  none 
of  them  be  aotoally  tnie>  are  yet  all  adumbrations  of  a  truth. 

§  5.  As,  to  tiie  reUgious,  it  wiQ.  seem  absurd  to  set  forth 
any  justification  for  Beligion ;  so,  to  the  scientific,  will  it  seem 
absurd  to  defend  Science.  Yet  to  do  the  last  is  certainly  as 
needful  aa  to  do  the  first  If  there  exists  a  class  who,  in 
contonpt  of  its  follies  and  disgust  at  its  corruptions,  have 
contracted  towards  Beligion  a  repugnance  which  makes  them 
overlook  the  fimdamental  verity  contained  in  it ;  80|  too^  is 
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there  a  class  offended  to  such  a  «1ftfyrAA  Ky  tfiA  ||^m/^'vtt 
frvri^inmg  mnTi  nf  (^rience  make  OD^jthe_rr1iginiin  tnnnto  thfj 
regardasessentiaL  that  they  have  acquired  a  str^g  prejudice 
against  ScienceJ5..gfiasiaL,  They  are  not  prepared  with  any 
avowed  reas^  for  their  dislike.  They  have  simply  a  re- 
membrance of  the  rude  shakes  which  Science  has  given  to 
many  of  their  cherished  convictions,  and  a  suspicion  that  it 
may  perhaps  eventually  uproot  all  they  regard  as  sacred ;  and 
hence  it  produces  in  them  a  certain  inarticulate  dread. 

What  is  Science  P    To  see  the  absurdity  of  the  prejudice 
. against  it,  we  need  only  remark  that  BrTV^trt  js  simply  a 

■^  higher  development  of  c^mTnon  IctiowI^^  !  and  that  if 
Science  is  repudiated,  hTI  lmn^](|^g^  Tmiaf.  ^a  yopurlmf/yl 
alogg^wittL^  The  estremest  bigot  wiU  not  suspect  any 
harm  in  the  observatioiw  that  the  sun  rises  earlier  and  sets 
later  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter;  but  will  rather 
consider  such  an  observation  as  a  useful  aid  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  life.  Well,  Astronomy  is  an  organized  body  of 
similar  observations,  made  with  greater  nicety,  extended  to  a 
larger  number  of  objects,  and  so  analyzed  as  to  disclose  the 
real  arrangements  of  the  heavens,  and  to  dispel  our  false  con- 
ceptions of  them.  That  iron  wiU  rust  in  water,  that  wood 
wiU  bum,  that  long  kept  viands  become  putrid,  the  most 
.timid  sectarian  will  teach  without  alarm,  as  things  useM  to 
be  known.  But  these  are  chemical  truths :  Chemistry  is  a 
systematized  collection  of  such  facts,  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision, and  so  classified  and  generalized  as  to  enable  us  to  say 
with  certainty,  concerning  each  simple  or  compoimd  substance, 
what  change  wiU  occur  in  it  under  given  conditions.     And 

^^  thui^s  it  with  all  the  sciences.     They  severally  germinate 
x9Hpir  the  experiences  of  daily  life ;  insensibly  as  they  grow 

^i^y  draw  in  remoter,  more  numerous,  and  more  complex 
experiences;  and  among  these,  they  ascertain  laws  of  de- 
pendence like  those  which  make  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
most  familiar  objects.     Ijpwhere  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  lino 
•^gnd  say — ^here  Science  bepns.     An^  as  it  is  the  function  of 
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oommon  obeervation  to  serve  for  the  guidance  of  conduct ;  so, 
too,  is  the  guidance  of  conduct  the  office  of  the  most  recondite 
and  abstract  inquiries  of  Science.  Through  the  countless  in- 
dostrial  processes  and  the  various  modes  of  locomotion  which 
it  has  given  to  us.  Physics  regulates  more  completely  our  social 
life  than  does  his  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  sur- 
rounding bodies  regulate  the  life  of  the  savage.  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  through  their  effects  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  hygiene,  modify  our  actions  almost  as  much  as  does 
our  acquaintance  with  the  evils  and  benefits  which  common 
eivironing  agencies  may  produce  on  our  bodies.  ^]  Pr?nrn  i 
is  previsionj  and  all  prevision  ultimately  ^ds  us  in  greater  or) 
less  degree  to  achievg^  the  p;Q^  ^nd  avoid  the  bad.  As 
CMtainly  as  the  perception  of  an  object  lying  in  our  path 
warns  us  against  stimibling  over  it ;  so  certainly  do  those 
more  complicated  and  subtle  perceptions  which  constitute 
Science,  warn  us  against  stumbling  over  intervening  obstacles 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  distant  ends.  Thus  being  one  in  origin 
and  j^ction,  the  simplest  forms  of  cognition  and  the  most 
complex  must  be  dealt  with  alike.  We  are  bound  in  con- 
sistency to  receive  the  widest  knowledge  which  our  faculties 
can  reach,  or  to  reject  along  with  it  that  narrow  knowledge 
possessed  by  alL  There  is  no  logical  alternative  between 
accepting  our  intelligence  in  its  entirety,  or  repudiating  even  , 
that  lowest  intelligence  which  we  possess  in  oommon  with 
brutes. 

To  adk  the  question  which  more  immediately  concerns  our 
argument — whether  Science  is  substantially  true  P — ^is  much 
like  asking  whether  the  sun  gives  light.  And  it  is  because 
they  are  conscious  how  undeniably  valid  are  most  of  its  pro] 
tions,  that  the  theological  party  regard  Science  with  so 
secret  alarm.  They  know  that  during  the  two  thousai^ 
years  of  its  growth,  some  of  its  larger  divisions — ^mathe- 
matics, physics,  astronomy — have  been  subject  to  the  ri- 
gorous criticism  of  successive  generations ;  and  have  notwith- 
standing become  ever  more  firmly  established.    They  know 
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that,  unlike  many  of  their  own  doctrines,  wliicli  were  once 
univei^saUy  received  but  have  age  by  age  been  more 
frequently  called  in  question,  the  doctrines  of  Science,  at  first 
confined  to  a  few  scattered  inquirers,  have  been  slowly  grow-* 
ing  into  general  acceptance,  and  are  now  in  great  part  ad- 
mitted as  beyond  dispute.  They  know  that  men  of  science 
throughout  the  world  subject  each  other's  results  to  the  most 
searching  examination ;  imd  that  error  is  mercilessly  exposed 
and  rejected  as  soon  as  discovered.  And,  finally,  they  know 
that  still  more  conclusive  testimony  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
daily  verification  of  scientific  predictions,  and  in  the  never- 
ceasing  triumphs  of  those  arts  which,  Science  guides. 

To  regard  with  alienation  that  which  has  such  high 
credentials  is  a  folly.  Though  in  the  tone  which  many  of 
the  scientific  adopt  towards  them,  the  defenders  of  Religion 
may  find  some  excuse  for  this  alienation;  yet  the  excuse  is  a 
very  insufficient  one.  On  the  side  of  Science,  as  on  their  own 
side,  they  must  admit  that  short-comings  in  the  advocates  do 
not  tell  essentially  against  that  which  is  advocated.  Science 
must  be  judged  by  itself:  and  so  judged,  only  the  most  per- 
verted intellect  can  fail  to  see  thatitisworthy  of  all  reverence. 
^>^Be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other  revelgtl^n,  W"  ^py^  a 
I   veritable    reveligiion   in    Science — a   continuous    disclosurer 

y  through  the  r&mhffence  yittl   Wh^'^^^^  "^  nn/lmirafl,    nf  flm 

I  established  order  of  the  Universe.  This  dian^^^jT'ft  if.  i«  f>iA 
I  duty  6f  &^Tf  one  t6  V&rttf  as  far  as  jti  hiTT^  ji'fts ;  and  having 
vverified,  to  receive  with  all  humility. 

v^     §  6.  On  both  sides  of  this  great  controversy,  then,  truth 

must  east.    An  unbiassed  consideration  of  jts^f^T^fimlfljipflfifjt 

(   torces  us  to  conclude  that  Iteligion,  everywhere  present  as  a 

1  weft"rimning  throTtgh  the  warp  of  h^Tinfin  hifit/^^y-^^^^^*'*'^ 

"i  iome  etemai  fectj  T^ileitis  almost  a  truism  to  say  of  Science 

I  mat  It  IS  an  or^mised  mass  of  facts,  ever  growing,  and  ev^ 

\  being  more  completely  purified  from  errors,     ^nd  if- .both 

V    have  bases  in  the  reality  of  thingSi  then  between  them  tibere 
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muflt  be  a  fliTulyfiA^^I  Tiftmrmnv.  It  is  an  incredible  hypo  ^ 
meais  that  there  are  two  orders  of  truth,  in  absolute  and  ever- 
lasting opposition.  Only  on  some  Manichean  theory,  which 
among  ouiselves  no  one  dares  openly  avow  however  much  his 
beliefe  may  be  tainted  by  it,  is  such  a  supposition  even  con- 
eeivable«  That  Beligion  is  divine  and  Science  diabolical,  is  a 
proposition  whioh,  though  implied  in  many  a  clerical  declama' 
tioni  not  the  most  vehement  fanatic  can  bring  hiTnaftlf  dis- 
tinctly to  assert.  And  whoever  does  not  assert  this,  must 
admit  that  under  their  seeming  antagonism  lies  hidden  an 
entire  agreement. 

Each  side,  therefor^?,  h^a  tn  rfif^^^gr^iVft  tl)  a  filpiyyi^  nf  thp  mfbftr      '" 
^fitimiliT^p  for  truths  that  are  not  to  hft  ignnred.    He  who 
contemplated  the  TTniverso  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
HHUit  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Science  is  one  con-  ^ 
Btttuent  of  the  great  whole ;  and  as  such  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sentiment  like  that  which  the  remainder  excites. 
While  he  who  contemplates  the  universe  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  must  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Reli- 
ffon  is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great  whole ;  and  being^ 
BQch|  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science  with  no^mora 
prgnoice  tlian  any  other  reality.    It  behoves  each  party  to 
strive  to  understand  the  otlxer,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
other  has  something  worthy  to  be  understood ;  and  with  the 
conviction  that  when  mutually  recognized  this  something 
will  he  the  basis  of  a  complete  reconciliation. 

How tofind^in  nnTni^thing    hnir  In  ifronuilM  tlM,m,  thus ^ 
becCTnea  ihe  probl^  which  we  flho"1'1  r^r*"^Y9ring1y  try  t^ 
sdve.    Wdt  to  reconcile  them  in  any  makeshift  way — ^not  to 
find  one  of  those  compromises  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
proposed^  which  their  proposers  must  secretly  feel  are  arti- 
ficial and  temporary ;  but  to  arrive  at  the  terms  of  a  real  and  _ 
permanent  peace  between  tbfm      Th^  thing  we  have  to  seek 
ouf ,  is  that  ultimate  truth  which  both  will  avow  with  abso-  ^ 
hite  sincerity — with  not  the  remotest  mental  reservation. 
There  shall  be  no  concession — no  yielding  on  either  aide  of 
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Bomething  that  will  by  and  by  bo  reasserted ;  but  tbe  common 
ground  on  which  thoy  meet  shall  be  one  which  each  will 
maintain  for  itself.  We  have  to  discover  some  fondamental 
verity  which  Religion  will  assert,  with  all  possible  emphasis, 
in  the  absence  of  Science ;  and  which  Science,  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  will  assert  in  the  absence  of  Religion — some  funda- 
mental verity  in  the  defence  of  which  each  will  find  the 
other  its  ally. 

Or.  changing  the  point  of  vieWj  f^Tir  ^iT)f^  m\lfit  b^  ^^  ''^ 
ordinate  %^  HfiPTr^iTiplY  ^pposfifF  fi^i^y^^r^'*^^"  whiVTi  PiPliginTi 
'^and  Science  embody.     From  the  coalescence  of  antagonist 
i^eas,  each  containing  its  portion  of  truth,  there  always  arises 
a  higher  development.     As  in  Geology  when  the  igneous  and 
aqueous  hypo.theses  were  imited,  a  rapid  advance  took  place ; 
as  in  Biology  we  are  beginning  to  progress  through  the 
fusion  of  the  doctrine  of  types  with  the  doctrine  of  adapta- 
tions; as  in  Psychology  the   arrested  growth  recommences 
•  J  now  that  the  disciples  of  Kant  and  those  of  Locke  have  both 
*i  their  views  recognized  in  the  theory  that  organized  ex- 
<5  periences  produce  forms  of  thought ;  as  in  Sociology,  now  that 
'  ^  it  is  beginning  to  assume  a  positive  character,  we  find  a  recog- 
^  nition  of  both  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  order,  as 
each  holding  a  truth  which  forms  a  needful  complement  to 
that  held  by  the  other ;  so  must  it  be  on  a  grander  scale  with 
Religion  and  Science.  Here  too  we  must  look  for  a  conception 
which  combines  the  conclusions  of  both ;  and  here  too  we  may 
expect  important  results  from  their  combination.     To  un- 
derstand how  Science  and  Religion  express  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  fact — the  one  its  near  or  visible  side,  and  the  other 
"^  its  remote  or  invisible  side — this  it  is  which  we  must  attempt; 
and  to  achieve  this  must  profoxmdly  modify  our  general 
Theory  of  Things. 

Already  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  method  of  seeking  such 
a  reconciliation  has  been  vaguely  foreshadowed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  tibe  question 
cf  method  more  definitely.     To  find  that  truth  in  which 
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Beiigicm  and  Scienoe  coalesce^  we  must  know  in  wliat  di- 
rection to  look  for  it,  aad  what  kind  of  truth  it  is  likdy 
to  be, 

§  7.  "We  haTO  found  d  priori  reason  for  beligEUig-feat-in — 

all  religionSji  eY<?n  t^^  ni/JAflf^  fliATO  IJaa  Th'/I/Ipti  n  fimrlamprifal 

verity.  We  have  inferred  that  this  fundamental  verity  is 
that  element  common  to  all  religions,  which  remains  after 
their  discordant  peculiarities  have  been  mutually  cancelled. 
And  we  have  further  inferred  that  this  element  is  almost 
certain  to  be  more  abstract  than  any  current  religious 
doctrine.      Now  it  is  manifce^^hat  only  in  some  highly 

abstract  proposition^  can  Rf^h'ginn  smA  SlpiVnpi>  finrl  a  P-ATTiTTinn 

gfound;_.]jieither  such  dogmas  as  those  of  the  trinitarian  and 
umtarian,  nor  any  such  idea  as  that  of  propitiation,  common 
though  it  may  be  to  all  religions,  can  serve  as  the  desired 
basis  of  agreement ;  for  Science  caimot  recognize  bdiiefs  like 
these :  they  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Hence  we  see  not  only 
that,  judging  by  analogy,  the  essential  truth  contained  in 
Beligion  is  that  most  abstract  element  pervading  all  its  {onh!^ ; 
but  also  that  this  most  abstract  element  is  the  only  one  in 
which  Religion  is  likely  to  agree  with  Science. 

Similarly  if  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  inquire  what 
gcjentific  truth  can  unite  Science  and  Eeligion.  It  is  at  once 
manifi^t  that  Beligion  can  take  no  cognizance  of  special 
scientific  doctrines ;  any  more  than  Science  can  take  cogni- 
*  2ance  of  special  religious  doctrines.  The  truth  which  Science 
asserts  and  Beligion  indorses  caimot  be  one  furnished  by 
mathematics ;  nor  can  it  be  a  physical  truth ;  nor  can  it  be  a 
truth  in  chemistry :  it  cannot  be  a  truth  belonging  to  any 
particular  science.  No  generalization  of  the  phenomena  of 
space,  of  time,  of  matter,  or  of  force,  can  become  a  Religious 
conception.  Such  a  conception,  if  it  anywhere  exists  in 
Science,  must  be  m.ore  generaLihan  any  of  these — ^must  be 
cn^^jmderlyTTTg  M  n^  i}\cM^  If  there  be  a  fact  which 
Science  recognizes  in  comm^  with  Religion,  it  must  be  that 
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fact  from  whioh  the  several  branches  of  Science  diverge^  as 
from  their  common  root. 

Assuming  then^  that  since  these  two  great  realities  are 
constituents  of  the  same  mind,  andrespond  to"rtlt^^^'pTlfftap<^fa 
ortSe  same  Universe,  there  must  ^  a  fundamental  harmony 

tbetweenJbhanuLJwe  see  good  reason,  to  conclu<jfi  t^«>^^*^  rrt/^ar 
abstract  truth  contained  in  Beligion  and  the  most  abstract 
truth  CrnifAJTlftfl   in    ^^'^1^/*^  «^«^   }^  fVi/^   ^n^    i«  y^lr^irfi^    ^^K^"4y^r^ 

[esces^JThe  largest  &ct  to  be  found  within  our  mental 
f^ge  must  be  the  one  of  which  we  are  in  search.  Uniting 
these  positive  and  negative  poles  of  human  thought^  it  must 
be  the  idtimate  &ct  in  our  intelligence. 

§  8.  Before  proceeding  in  the  search  for  this  common 
datum  let  me  bespeak  a  little  patience.  The  next  three 
chapters,  setting  out  from  different  points  and  converging  to 
the  same  conclusion,  will  be  comparatively  unattractive. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  find  in  them  much  that  is  more 
or  less  &miliar ;  and  to  most  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  modem  metaphysics^  they  may  prove 
somewhat  difficult  to  foUow. 

Our  argument  however  cannot  dispense  with  these  chap- 
ters ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  question  at  issue  justifies  even 
a  heavier  tax  on  the  reader's  attention.  The  matter  is  one 
which  concerns  each  and  all  of  us  more  than  any  other  matter 
whatever.  Though  it  affects  us  little  in  a  direct  way,  the  view 
we  arrive  at  must  indirectly  affect  us  in  all  our  relations — ^must ' 
determine  our  conception  of  the  Universe,  of  Life,  of  Human 
feature — ^must  influence  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so 
modify  our  conduct.  To  reach  that  point  of  view  from  which 
the  seeming  discordance  of  Beligion  and  Science  disappears, 
and  the  two  merge  into  one,  must  cause  a  revolution  of 
thought  fruitful  in  beneficial  consequences,  and  must  surely 
be  worth  an  effort. 

Here  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  now  addresf  ourselves  to 
this  aU-important  inquiry. 
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ULTIMATE   RELIGIOUS    IDEAS. 

%  9.  When,  on  the  sea-shore,  we  note  how  the  hulls  of 
distant  vessels  are  hidden  below  the  horizon,  and  how,  of  still 
remoter  vessels,  only  the  uppermost  sails  are  visible,  we 
realize  with  tolerable  clearness  the  slight  curvature  of  that 
portion  of  the  sea's  surface  which  lies  before  us.  But  when 
we  seek  in  imagination  to  follow  out  this  curved  surfiice  as  it 
actually  exists,  slowly  bending  round  until  all  its  meridians 
meet  in  a  point  eight  thousand  miles  below  our  feet,  we  find 
ourselves  utterly  baffled.  "We  cannot  conceive  in  its  real 
form  and  magnitude  even  that  small  segment  of  our  globe 
wEch  extends  a  hundred  miles  on  every  side  of  us ;  much 
less  the  globe  as  a  whole.  The  piece  of  rock  on  which  we 
stand  can  be  mentally  represented  with  something  like  com- 
jdeteness :  we  find  ourselves  able  to  think  of  its  top,  its  sides, 
and  its  under  surfiice  at  the  same  time ;  or  so  nearly  at  the 
» flame  time  that  they  seem  all  present  in  consciousness  together; 
and  so  we  can  form  what  we  call  a  conception  of  the  rock. 
But  to  do  the  like  with  the  Earth  we  find  impossible.  If 
even  to  imagine  the  antipodes  as  at  that  distant  place  in 
space  which  it  actually  occupies,  is  beyond  our  power ;  much 
more  beyond  our  power  must  it  be  at  the  same  time  to 
imagine  all  other  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface  as 
in  their  actual  places.  Yet  we  habitually  speak  as  though  / 
we  had  an  idea  of  the  Earth — as  though  we  could  think  of  it  ^r 
in  the  same  way  that  we  think  of  minor  objects. 
8 
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What  conception,  then,  do  we  form  of  it  P  the  reader  may 
ask.  That  its  name  calls  up  in  ns  some  state  of  consciousness 
is  imquestionable  ;  and  if  this  state  of  consciousness  is  not  a 
conception,  properly  so  called,  what  is  it  P  The  answer  seems 
to  be  this : — We  have  learnt  by  indirect  methods  that  the 
Earth  is  a  sphere ;  we  have  formed  models  approximately 
representing  its  shape  and  the  distribution  of  its  parts ; 
generally  when  the  Earth  is  referred  to,  we  either  think  of  an 
indefinitely  extended  mass  beneath  our  feet,  or  else,  leaving 
out  the  actual  Earth,  we  think  of  a  body  like  a  terrestrial 
globe ;  but  when  we  seek  to  imagine  the  Earth  as  it  really  is, 
we  join  these  two  ideas  as  well  as  we  can — such  perception  as 
our  eyes  give  us  of  the  Earth's  surface  we  couple  with  ite 
conception  of  a  sphere.  And  thus  we  forp^  ftf  th'^  Vnr^h^  not 
a  conception  properly  so  callea,  puronly  a  ftymT^liA  ^^tiaww 

A  large  proportion  of  our  conceptions,  including  all  those 
of  much  generality,  are  of  this  order.-s/ Great  magnitudes, 
great  durations,  great  numbers,  are  none  of  them  actually 
conceived,  but  are  all  of  them  conceived  more  or  less  symbol- 
ically ;  and  so,  too,  are  all  those  classes  of  objects  of  which  we 
predicate  some  common  fact.  When  mention  is  made  of  any 
individual  man,  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  him  is  formed. 
If  the  family  he  belongs  to  be  spoken  of,  probably  but  a  part 
of  it  will  be  represented  in  thought :  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  that  which  is  said  about  the  family,  we  rejdize  in 
imagination  only  its  most  important  or  familiar  members, 
and  pass  over  the  rest  with  a  nascent  consciousness  which  we 
know  could,  if  requisite,  be  made  complete.  Should  some- 
thing be  remarked  of  the  class,  say  farmers,  to  which  this 
family  belongs,  we  neither  enumerate  in  thought  all  the  indi- 
viduals contained  in  the  class,  nor  believe  that  we  could  do  so 
if  required ;  but  we  are  content  with  taking  some  few  samples 

•  Those  who  may  have  before  met  with  tlus  term,  will  perceive  that  it  is  hm^ 
used  in  quite  a  different  iente,  ^^ 
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of  it,  and  remembering  that  these  could  be  indefinitely  mul- 
tq)lied.    Supposing  the  subject  of  which  something  is  predi- 
cated be  Englishmen,  the  answering  state  of  consciousness  is 
a  still  more  inadequate  representative  of  the  reality.     Yet 
more  remote  is  the  likeness  of  the  thought  to  the  thing,  if 
reference  be  made  to  Europeans  or  to  human  beings.     And 
when  we  come  to  propositions  concerning  the  mammalia,  or 
concerning  the  whole  of  the  vertebrata,  or  concerning  animab 
in  general,  or  concerning  all  organic  beings,  the  unlikeness  pf 
QflLjjfinccptions  to  the  objects  -named  reaches  its  extreme.  ^ 
Throughout  which  series  of  instances  we  see,   that  as  t^ 
number  of  objects  grouped  together  in  flif>^]g^hf.  inorpfLgmg^  j^e  \ 
concept,  formed  of  a  few  typical  samples  joined  with  the  1 
notion  of  multiplicity,  becomes  more  and  more  a  mere  symbol; 
not  Ohly'^Because  it  gradually  ceases  to  represent  the  size  of 
the  group,  but  also  because  as  the  group  grows  more  hetcro-  | 
geneous,  the  typical  samples  thought  of  are  less  like  the 
average  objects  which  the  group  contains.  * 

TMs  formation  of  symbolic  conceptions,  which  inevitably)  ^ 
arises  as  we  pass  from  small  and  concrete  objects  to  large  and) 
to  discrete  ones,  is  mostly  a  very  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  i 
process.     When,  instead  of  things  whose  attributes  can  be 
tolerably  well  united  in  a  single  state  of  consciousness,  we 
have  to  deal  with  things  whose  attributes  are  too  vast  or 
numerous  to  be  so  united,  we  must  either  drop  in  thought 
part  of  their  attributes,  or  else  not  think  of  them  at  all — 
mther  form  a  more  or  less  symbolic  conception,  or  no  concep- 
tion.    We  must  predicate  nothing  of  objects  too  great  or  too 
multitudinous  to  be  mentally  represented ;  or  we  must  make 
our  predications  by  the  help  of  extremely  inadequate  repre- 
sentations of  such  objects — ^mere  symbols  of  them. 

But  while  by  this  process  alone  we  are  enabled  to  form 
oral  propositions,  and  so  to  reach  general  conclusions,  we  are 
this  process  perpetually  led  into  danger,  and  very  often 
into  error.    We  habitually  mistake  our  symbolic  conceptions  ^ 
for  real  ones ;  and  so  are  betrayed  into  countless  &lse  isd&r- 
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ences.  Not  only  is  it  that  in  proportion  as  the  concept  we 
form  of  any  thing  or  class  of  things,  misrepresents  the  reality, 
we  are  apt  to  be  wrong  in  any  assertion  we  make  respecting 
the  reality ;  but  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  we  have  truly 
conceived  a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  have  conceived 
only  in  this  fictitious  way ;  and  further  to  confound  with 
these  certain  things  which  cannot  be  conceived  in  any  way. 
How  almost  imavoidably  we  fall  into  this  error  it  will  be 
needful  here  to  observe. 

/  From  objects  readily  representable  in  their  totality,  to  those 
of  which  we  cannot  form  even  an  approximate  representation, 
there  is  an  insensible  transition.  Between  a  pebble  and  the 
entire  Earth  a  series  of  magnitudes  might  be  introduced,  each 
of  which  dififered  from  the  adjacent  ones  so  slightly  that  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  in  the  series  our 
conceptions  of  them  became  inadequate.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  gradual  progression  from  those  groups  of  a  few  individuals 
which  we  can  think  of  as  groups  with  tolerable  completeness, 
^  to  those  larger  and  larger  groups  of  which  we  can  form 
/  nothing  like  true  ideas.     Whence  it  is  manifest  that  we  pass 

V  from  actual  conceptions  to  symbolic  ones  by  infinitesimal 
steps.  Note  next  that  we  are  led  to  deal  with  our  symbolic 
conceptions  as  though  they  were  actual  ones,  not  only  because 
we  cannot  clearly  separate  the  two,  but  also  becau^^e,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  first  serve  our  piupeSes  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  as  the  last — are  simply  ti^fl/abbreviated  signs 
we  substitute  for  those  more  elaborat^igns  which  are  our 
equivalents  for  real  objects.  Those  very  ifiy)erfect  represent- 
ations of  ordinary  things  which  we  habitually  make  in  thinking, 
we  know  can  be  developed  into  adequate  ones  if  needful.  Those 
concepts  of  larger  magnitudes  and  more  extensive  classes 
which  we  cannot  make  adequate,  we  still  find  can  be  verified 
by  some  indirect  process  of  measurement  or  enumeration. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  such  an  utterly  inconceivable  object 
as  the  Solar  System,  we  yet,  thix)ugh  the  fulfilment  of  pre- 
dictions founded  on  our  symbolic  conception  of  it,  gain  the 
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ccmyictioii  that  this  symbolio  concepticm  stands  for  an  actual 
existence,  and^  in  a  senfle,  truly  expresses  certain  of  its 
constituent  relations.  Thus  our  symbolio  conceptions  being  \ 
in  tbe  majority  of  cases  capable  of  development  into  complete 
ones,  and  in  most  other  cases  serving  as  steps  to  conclusions 
which  are  proved  valid  by  their  correspondence  with  observa- 
tion, we  acquire  a  confirmed  habit  of  dealing  with  them  as 
true  conceptions  —  as  real  representations  of  actualities. 
Learning  by  long  experience  that  they  can,  if  needful,  be 
verified,  we  are  led  habitually  to  accept  them  without  verifi- 
cation. And  thus  we  open  the  door  to  some  which  profess 
to  stand  for  known  things,  but  which  really  stand  for  thing« 
that  cannot  be  known  in  any  way. 

To  sum  up,  we  must  say  of  conceptions  in  general,  that 
titey  are  complete  only  when  the  attributes  of  the  object  ^ 
ocmceived  are  of  such  number  and  kind  that  they  can  be 
r^resented  in  consciousness  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to 
^  seem  all  present  together ;  that  as  the  V)bjocts  conceived 
become  larger  and  more  complex,  some  of  the  attributes  first 
thought  of  fede  from  consciousness  before  the  rest  have  been 
represented,  and  the  conception  thus  becomes  imperfect*;  that 
when  the  size,  complexity,  or  discreteness  of  the  object 
conceived  becomes  very  great,  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
attributes  can  be  thought  of  at  once,  and  the  conception 
formed  of  it  thus  becomes  so  inadequate  as  to  be  a  mere  sym- 
bol ;  that  nevertheless  such  symbolic  conceptions,  which  are  y  y 
indispensable  in  general  thiiJdn^,  are  legitimate,  provided 
that  by  some  cumulative  or  indirect  process  of  thought,  or  by 
the  Mfilment  of  predictions  based  on  them,  we  can  assure 
ourselv^Jhat  they  stand  for  actualities ;  but  that  when  our 
symbolic  conceptions  are  such  that  no  cumulative  or  indirect 
processes  of  thought  can  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  there  are 
corresponding  actualities,  nor  any  predictions  be  made  whose 
fvdfilment  can  prove  this,  then  they  are  altogether  vicious  and 
illudve,  and  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  pure  fictions. 
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§  10.  And  now  to  consider  the  bearings  of  this  general 
truth  on  our  immediate  topic — TJltimate  Beligious  Ideas. 

To  the  aboriginal  man  and  to  every  civilized  child  the 
problem  of  the  Universe  suggests  itself.  What  is  it  ?  and 
whence  comes  it  P  are  questions  that  press  for  solution,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  the  imagination  rises  above  daily  triviali- 
ties. To  fill  the  vacuum  of  thought,  any  theory  that  is 
proposed  seems  better  than  none.  And  in  the  absence  of 
others,  any  theory  that  is  proposed  easily  gains  a  footing  and 
afterwards  maintains  its  ground :  partly  from  the  readiness  of 
mankind  to  accept  proximate  explanations ;  partly  from  the 
authority  which  soon  accumulates  round  such  explanations 
when  given. 

A  critical  examination,  however,  will  prove  not  oiilY_that 
no  current  hypothesis  is  tenable,  but  also  that^pn  fi^iT^^Vilft 
hypothesis  can  ^3^ftmod. 

§  11.  Eespecting  the  origin  of  the  Universe  three  verbally 
intelligible  suppositions  may  be  made.  We  may  assert  that  it 
is  self-existent ;  or  that  it  is  self-created ;  or  that  it  is  created 
by  an  external  agency.  Which  of  these  suppositions  is  most 
ci'edible  it  is  not  needful  here  to  inquire.  The  deeper  ques- 
tion, into  which  this  finally  merges,  is,  whether  any  one  of 
them  is  even  conceivable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word*  Let 
us  successively  test  them. 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  self-supporting,  of  an  appa- 
ratus as  self-acting,  or  of  a  tree  as  seK-developed,  our  ex- 
pressions, however  inexact,  stand  for  things  that  can  be 
realized  in  thought  with  tolerable  completeness.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  self-development  of  a  tree  is  doubtless 
symbolic.  But  though  we  cannot  really  represent  in  con- 
sciousness the  entire  series  of  complex  changes  through  which 
the  tree  passes,  yet  we  can  thus  represent  the  leading  features 
of  the  series  ;  and  general  experience  teaches  us  that  b^  long 
continued  observation  we  could  gain  the  power  to  rec^ize  in 
thought  a  series  of  changes  more  fully  representing  the  actual 
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series :  that  is,  we  know  that  our  symbolic  conception  of  self- 
development  can  be  expanded  into  something  like  a  real 
conception ;  and  that  it  expresses,  however  inaccurately,  an 
actual  process  in  nature.  But  when  we  speak  of  self-exiBt- 
ence,  and,  helped  by  the  above  analogies,  form  some  vague  sym- 
bolic conception  of  it,  we  delude  ourselves  in  supposing  that  ] 
this  symbolic  conception  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  others.  On  ^ 
joining  the  word  self  to  the  word  existence,  the  force  of 
association  makes  us  believe  we  have  a  thought  like  that 
suggested  by  the  compound  word  self-acting.  An  endeavour 
to  expand  this  symbolic  conception,  however,  will  undeceive 
us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  by  self-existence 

we  especially  mean,  an  existence  independent  of  any  other — 
not  produced  by  any  other :  the  assertion  of  self-existence  ia 
dmply  an  indirectdenial  of  CTeation.  In  thus  excluding  the  / 
idea  of  any  antecedent  cause,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  beginning ;  for  to  adnQiit  the  idea  of  a  beginning — to 
admit  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  existence  had  not  com- 
menced— ^i^  to  admit  that  its  commencement  was  determined 
by  something,  or  was  caused ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  Self- 
existence,  therefore,  necessarily  means  existence  without  a 
beginning ;  and^  form  a  conception  of  self-existence  is  to 
form  a  conception  of  existence  without  a  beginning.  JN^owby 
no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  conceive  existence 
through  infinite  past-time,  implies  the  conceptionof  infinito 
past-time,  wSfflhTs-fm  impossibility.  ^ — "  To  this  let  us  adc^^ 
that  even  were  self-existence  conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any 
sense  be  an  explanation  of  the  Universe.  No  one  will  say 
that  the  existence  of  an  object  at  the  present  moment  is 
made  easier  to  understand  by  the  discovery  that  it  existed  an 
hour  ago,  or  a  day  ago,  or  a  year  ago ;  and  if  its  existence 
now  is  not  made  in  the  least  degree  more  comprehensible  by 
its  existence  during  some  previous  finite  period  of  time,  then 
no  accumulation  of  such  finite  periods,  even  could  we  extend 
them  to  an  infinite  period,  would  make  it  more  comprehensible. 
Thus  the  A^eistic  theory  is  not  only  absolutely  unthinkable. 
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but,  even  if  it  were  thinkable,  would  not  be  a  solution.  The 
assertion  that  the  Universe  is  self-existent  does  not  really  carry 
us  a  step  beyond  the  cognition  of  its  present  existence ;  and 
so  leaves  us  with  a  mere  re-statement  of  the  mystery. 

The  hypothesis  of  self-creation,  which  practically  amoimts 
to  what  is  called  Pantheism,  is  similarly  incapable  of  being 
represented  in  thought.  Certain  phenomena,  such  as  the 
precipitation  of  invisible  vapour  into  cloud,  aid  us  in  forming 
a  symbolic  conception  of  a  self-evolved  Universe ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth, 
which  help  us  to  render  this  conception  tolerably  definite. 
But  while  the  succession  of  phases  through  which  the 
Universe  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  form,  may 
perhaps  be  comprehended  as  in  a  sense  self-determined ;  yet 
the  impossibility  of  expanding  our  symbolic  conception  of  self- 
creation  into  a  real  conception,  remains  as  complete  as  ever. 
Really  to  conceive  self-creation,  is  to  conceive  potential 
existence  passing  into  actual  existence  by  some  inherent 
necessity  ;    which   we    cannot   do.  We    cannot   form 

any  idea  of  a  potential  existence  of  the  universe,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  actual  existence.  If  represented  in 
thought  at  all,  potential  existence  must  be  represented  as 
something^  that  is  as  an  actual  existence ;  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  represented  as  nothing,  involves  two  absurdities — 
that  nothing  is  more  than  a  negation,  and  can  be  positively 
represented  in  thought;  and  that  one  nothing  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  nothings  by  its  power  to  develope  into  some- 
thing. Nor  is  this  alL  We  have  no  state  of  conscious- 
ness answering  to  the  words — an  ioherent  necessity  by  which 
potential  existence  became  actual  existence.  To  render  them 
into  thought,  existence,  haviug  for  an  indefinite  period  re- 
mained in  one  form,  must  be  conceived  as  passing  without 
any  external  or  additional  impulse,  into  another  form ;  and 
this  involves  the  idea  of  a  change  without  a  cause— a  thing 
of  which  no  idea  is  possible.  Thus  the  terms  of  this  hypo- 
thesis do  not  stand  for  real  thoughts ;  but  merely  suggest  the 
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fBgTiest  synibolB  incapable  of  any  interpretation*  More- 

over, even  were  it  true  that  potential  existence  is  conceivablo 
ss  a  different  thing  from  actual  existence;  and  that  tlie  traurti- 
tio(Q  frcim  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  nieiitally  reuliiied  as  a 
fielf-determined  change ;  we  should  still  be  no  forwaKler :  the 
prebkm  would  simply  be  remored  a  step  back.  For  T^hence 
the  potential  existence?  This  ^oidd  just  iis  niaeh  re^iuire 
accounting  for  as  actual  existence  ;  and  just  the  same  difficul- 
ties would  meet  lis.  Respecting  the  origiu  of  «uch  a  latent 
power,  no  other  suppoaitiouB  coidd  be  made  than  thoi?e  above 
named  —  self- existence,  self-ereation,  crfatiou  by  external 
agency.  The  eelf-cxistence  of  a  potential  univci-sc  i^  no 
more  conceivable  than  we  have  found  the  self-exL^teuce  of  the 
actual  univerae  to  be-  The  self- creation  of  such  a  potential 
uaiverac  would  involve  over  again  the  diificidtiea  hero 
stftted — would  imply  behind  tliis  ]>otential  urii verse  a  more 
PCmote  potentiality  |  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series,  leaving  \ 
ufl  at  kst  no  foi-warder  than  at  first,  \Yhilc  to  a-^sign  an  the 
scmrea  of  this  potential  universe  an  extensal  agency,  w^oidd  be 
to  itttroiluce  the  notion  of  a  potential  universe  for  no  purpose 
whatever. 

There  remaine  to  ba  examined  the  commonly-received  or 
thetstic  h}^tbesl3 — crcatioa  by  external  agency.  Alike  in 
the  rudeat  creeds  and  in  the  cosmogony  long  current  aniong 
Oursdves,  it  is  ajssmned  that  the  gonejsi^  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  is  effected  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  whieh  a 
workman  shajTes  a  piece  of  furniture*  And  this  a^^umijtiou 
i«  Biad@  not  by  theologians  only,  bat  by  the  immense  ninjority 
nf  pliilosophers,  past  and  jireaenfc.  Eqiudly  in  the  writiogs  of 
ilatot  and  in  those  of  not  a  few  living  men  of  science,  we 
find  it  takea  for  giuntcnl  that  there  is  a  a  analogy  between  the  ^ 
pPDoew  of  creatifju  and  the  prc*cess  of  manufacture.  Now 

ta  tho  ilrit  place,  not  only  is  this  conception  one  that  cannot 
hY  any  cumulative  process  of  thought,  or  tlie  fulfilment  of 
predietions  boa^nl  on  it,  b^  shown  to  answer  to  anything 
■etml ;  and  not  only  is  it  that  in  the  absence  of  all  €\ideiied 
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respecting  the  process  of  creation,  we  have  no  proof  of  corre- 
spondonce  even  between  this  limited  conception  and  some 
limited  portion  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  that  the  conception 
is  not  even  consistent  with  itself— cannot  be  realized  in 
thought,  when  all  its  assumptions  are  granted.  Though  it  is 
true  that  the  proceedings  of  a  himian  artificer  may  vaguely 
symbolize  to  us  a  method  after  which  the  Universe  might  be 
shaped,  yet  they  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  real 
mystery;  namely,  the  origin  of  the  material  of  which  the 
Universe  consists.  The  artizan  does  not  make  the  iron,  wood, 
or  stone,  he  uses ;  but  merely  fashions  and  combines  them. 
If  we  suppose  suns,  and  planets,  and  satellites,  and  all  they 
contain  to  have  been  similarly  formed  by  a  "  Great  Artificer,'* 
we  suppose  merely  that  certain  pre-existing  elements  were 
thus  put  into  their  present  arrangement.  But  whence  the 
pre-existing  elements  ?  The  comparison  helps  us  not  in  the 
least  to  understand  that ;  and  unless  it  helps  us  to  imderstand 
that,  it  is  worthless.  The  production  of  matter  out  of  nothing 
is  the  real  mystery,  which  neither  this  simile  nor  any^other 
enables  Us  to  coiiCeive ;  and  a  simile  which  does  not  enable  us 
to  conceive  this,  may  just  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  Still 

more  manifest  does  the  insufficiency  of  this  theory  of  creation 
become,  when  we  turn  from  material  objects  to  that  which 
contains  them — when  instead  of  matter  we  contemplate  space. 
Did  there  exist  nothing  but  an  immeasurable  void,  explanation 
would  be  needed  as  much  as  now.  There  would  still  arise  the 
question — ^how  came  it  so  ?  If  the  theory  of  creation  by  ex- 
ternal agency  were  an  adequate  one,  it  would  supply  an 
answer ;  and  its  answer  would  be — space  was  made  in  the  same 
manner  that  matter  was  made.  But  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving this  is  so  manifest,  that  no  one  dares  to  assert  it.  For 
if  space  was  created,  it  must  have  been  previously  non-existent. 
The  non-existence  of  space  cannot,  however,  by  any  mental 
eflbrt  be  imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  truths  that 
the  idea  of  space  as  surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  got  rid  of— not  only  are  we  compelled  to  think  of 
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q»aoe  as  now  everywhere  present,  but  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive its  absence  either  in  the  past  or  the  future.  And  if  the 
non-exifltence  of  space  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  then,  neces- 
sarily,  its  creation  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Lastly, 

even  supposing  that  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  could  really 
be  represented  in  thought  as  the  result  of  an  external  agency, 
the  mystery  would  be  as  great  as  ever ;  for  there  would  stiU 
arise  the  question— how  came  there  to  be  an  external  agency  ?  V '. 
To  account  for  this  only  the  same  three  hypotheses  are  ^ssible 
—self-existence,  self-creation,  and  creation  by  external  agency. 
W  these  the  last  is  useless :  it  commits  us  to  an  infinite  series 
of  such  agencies,  and  even  then  leaves  us  where  we  were.    By 
the  second  we  are  praeticaUy  involved  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  smce,  as  already  shown,  self-creation  impHes  an  infinite 
«en^  of  potential  existences.     We  are  obliged  therefore  to  faU 
back^m^e  first,  which  j^  tCe  one  cominoHly  aoj^f^X;;^ 
c^only  siwosed  to  be  satisfactory.     Those  who  mot 
c^mvo  u  8t!lf-eiistent  umverse;  aST^ho  therefore  assume 
a  creator  as  the  source  of  the  universe ;  take  for  granted  that 
they  can  conceive  a   self-existent  creator.      The  mystery 
which  they  recognise  in  this  great  fact  surrounding  them  on 
eveiy  side,  they  transfer  to  an  aUeged  source  of  this  great 
feet;  ^d  then  suppose  that  they  have  solved  the  mystery. 
But  they  delude  themselves.     As  was  preved  at  the  outset  of 
the  argument,  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable ;  and 
tins  holds  true  whatever  bo  the  nature  of  the  object  of  which 
rt  IS  predicated.     Whoever  agrees  that  the  atheistic  hypo- 
th^  IS  untenable  because  it  involves,  the  impossible  idea  of 
self-existence,  must  perforee  admit  that  the  theistic  hypo- 
thMjs  IS  untenable  if  it  contains  the  same  impossible  idea.  - 

Hius  these  three  diffijEfiBtsuEpositi^itjspectingthe  origin 
of  things  vabaUy  intelligible  though  ^ey  are,  and  severally 
"eenung  to  then-  respective  adherents  quite  rational,  turn  out, 
when  cnticaUy  examined,  to.beJiteralIj.-«Rthiak»ble.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  pro^iUty,  or  credibiKty,  but  of  conceiv- 
•bihty.    Experiment  proves  that  the  eWents  of  these  hy^ 
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theses  cannot  even  be  put  together  in  consciousness ;  and 
we  can  entertain  them  only  as  we  entertain  such  pseud-ideas 
as  a  square  fluid  and  a  moral  substance — only  by  abstaining 
from  the  endeavour  to  render  them  into  actual  thoughts. 
Or,  reverting  to  our  original  mode  of  statement,  we  may  say 
that  they  severally  involve  symbolic  conceptions  of  the  illegiti- 
mate and  illusive  kind.  Differing  so  widely  as  they  seem  to 
r  do,  the  atheistic,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  theistic  hypotheses 
I  contain  the  same  iJtimate  element.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
*  making  the  assumption  of  self-existence  somewhere;  and 
"wEeTher  thaf  as3umptI6h*'1)e  ffiadeliaEedly,  or  imder  compli- 
cated disguises,  it  is  equally  vicious,  equally  unthinkable.  Be 
it  a  fragment  of  matter,  or  some  fancied  potential  form  of 
matter,  or  some  more  remote  and  still  less  imaginable  cause, 
our  conception  of  its  self-existence  can  be  formed  only  by 
joining  with  it  the  notion  of  unlimited  duration  through  past 
time.  And  as  unlimited  duration  is  inconceivable,  all  those 
formal  ideas  into  which  it  enters  are  inconceivable ;  and  indeed, 
if  such  an  expression  is  allowable,  are  the  more  inconceivable 
in  proportion  as  the  other  elements  of  the  ideas  are  indefinite. 
So  that  in  fact,  impossible  as  it  is  to  think  of  the  actual  imi- 
verse  as  self-existing,  we  do  but  multiply  impossibilities  of 
thought  by  every  attempt  we  make  to  explain  its  existence. 

^^/^  §  12.  If  from  the  origin  of  the  Universe  we  turn  to  its 
nature,  the  like  insurmountable  difficulties  rise  up  before  us 
on  all  sides — or  rather,  the  same  difficulties  under  new  aspects. 
We  find  ourselves  on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  make  certain 
assiunptions ;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  find  these  assump- 
tions cannot  be  represented  in  thought. 

When  we  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  various  effects 
produced  upon  our  senses — when  we  ask  how  there  come  to 
be  in  our  consciousness  impressions  of  sounds,  of  colours,  of 
tastes,  and  of  those  various  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
bodies ;  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  the  effects  of 
some  cause.    We  may  stop  short  in  the  belief  that  thia-cause 
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is  wlmt  w©  t^ill  mutter.  Or  we  may  concludei  as  some  do,  that 
matter  m  only  a  certain  mode  of  manifestation  of  spirit ; 
which  is  therefore  the  true  cause.  Or,  regiirdmg  matter  and 
Bpirit  aa  proximiitc  agencies,  we  may  attribute  all  the  changft^ 
wrought  ia  our  consciousness  to  immediate  div  hie  power. 
But  he  the  cause  we  assign  wlirft  it  may*  we  are  obligt^d  to 
suppose  smw  cause.  And  wc  arc  not  only  obliged  to  sup|K)SG 
BQtne  cause,  but  also  a  fii-st  cause*  Tho  matter,  or  spirit »  **r 
whatever  we  assume  to  be  the  agent  producing  on  iis  the:*e 
Taripns  impressions,  must  either  be  the  first  cause  of  them  or 
not-  If  it  is  the  first  cause j  the  conclue^ion  is  rcachab  If  it 
i*  not  the  first  cause,  then  by  implication  there  mast  be  a 
Qaus&  behind  it ;  which  thus  becomes  the  real  cause  of  the 
eflS^t.  Manifestly,  lnjwever  com  plica  ted  the  assumptions,  the 
time  conclusion  must  inevitably  be  reached.  We  cannot 
tbink  at  all  about  the  impressions  which  the  extcnial  world 
prmlaees  on  ns^  without  thinking  of  them  as  caused ;  and  wo 
cuimot  carry  out  an  inquiry  concern  Lug  their  causatioji,  with- 
out inentably  committing  ourselves  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
First  Ca\ise» 

But  now  if  we  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  First  Cause^  we  are  driven  by  an  inexorable  logic  to 
pertain  further  conclusions.  la  the  First  Canse  finite  or  in- 
finite f  If  we  say  finite  we  involve  om-selves  in  a  dilemma. 
To  thmk  of  the  First  Cause  as  finite,  Ls  to  think  of  it  as 
Umitcfl.  To  think  of  it  as  limited,  necessarily  implies  a  con- 
cept ion  of  something  bcj^ond  its  limits  ;  it  is  absolutely  im- 
posiiible  to  conceive  a  thing  as  bomided  without  conceiv-ing  a 
n*gion  smrounding  its  boundaries.  What  now  must  we  eay  of 
thi*  rojrion  ?  Jf  the  Fii-st  CauaLk^limitol,  and  there  consc;- 
ijueiitly  lies  sometliing  outside  of  it,  this  something  must  have 
no  fliHt  Cauae — ^must  be  uncaused.  But  if  wo  admit  that  tlierc 
«mn  ko  Bomething  uucaised,  there  is  no  rexison  to  assume  a  cause 
for  anything.  If  beyond  that  finite  region  over  which  the  First 
Outte  extends,  there,  lies  a  region,  which  we  are  compelled  t<i 
rogaid.  as  infinite,  over  which  it  docs  not  extend — if  w©  sdndt 
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that  there  is  an  infinite  uncaused  surrounding  the  finite  caused; 
we  tacitly  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  causation  altogether.  Thus 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  First  Cause  as  finite.    And  if 
.  it  cannot  be  finite  it  must  be  infinite. 

Another  inference  conceiipLing  the  First  Cause  is  equally 
imavoidable.     It  must  be  in«pendent.     If  it  is  dependent  it 
cannot  be  the  First  Cause;   for  that  must  be  the  First 
Cause  on  which  it  depends.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
partially  independent;  since  this  implies  some  necessity  which 
determines  its  partial  dependence,  and  this  necessity,  be  it 
what  it  may,  must  be  a  higher  cause,  or  the  true  First  Cause, 
which  is  a  contradiction.     But  to  think  of  the  First  Cause  as 
totally  independent,  is  to  think  of  it  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  existence  ;  seeing  that  if  the  presence 
of  any  other  existence  is  necessary,  it  must  be  partially  de- 
pendent on  that  other  existence,  and  so  cannot  be  the  First 
Cause.     Not  only  however  must  the  First  Cause  be  a  form  of 
being  which  has  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  form  of 
being,  but  it  can  have  no  necessary  relation  within  itself. 
There  can  be  nothing  in  it  which  determines  change,  and  yet 
nothing  wliich  prevents  change.     For  if  it  contains  something 
which  imposes  such  necessities  or  restraints,  this  something 
must  be  a  cause  higher  than  the  First  Cause,  which  is  absurd. 
Thus  the  First  Cause  must  be  in  every  sense  perfect,  complete, 
total :  including  within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending  all 
^  law.     Or  to  use  the  established  word,  it  must  be  absolute. 
I      Here  then  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  we  seem 
I  committed  to  certain  imavoidable  conclusions.     The  objects 
land  actions  surrounding  us,  not  less  than  the  phenomena  of 
]  our  own  consciousness,  compel  us  to  ask  a  cause ;  in  our  search 
(  for  a  cause,  we  discover  no  resting  place  \mtil  we  arrive  at  the 
^nhypothesis  of  a  First  Cause  ;  and  we  have  no  alternative  but 
)to  regard  this  First  Cause  as  Infinite  and  Absolute.     These 
(Vre  inferences  forced  upon  us  by  arguments  from  which  there 
appears  no  escape.     It  is  hardly  needful  however  to  show 
those  who  have  followed  thus  far,  how  illusive  are  these 
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reasonings  and  tiieir  results.  But  that  it  would  tax  the 
reader's  patience  to  no  purpose,  it  might  easily  be  proved 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  argument  is  built,  equally 
with  the  conclusioiis  based  on  them,  are  merely  symbolic  con- 1 
ceptions  of  the  illegitimate  order.  Instead,  however,  of  re- ' 
peating  the  disproof  used  above,  irwill  be  desirable  to  pursue 
another  method ;  showing  the  fallacy  of  these  conclusions  by 
disclosing  their  mutual  contradictions. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  avail  myself  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  Mr  Mansel,  carrying  out  in  detail  the  doctrine  of 
Sir  WilKam  Hamilton,  has  given  in  lus  "  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought."  And  I  gladly  do  this,  not  only  because  his  mode 
of  presentation  cannot  be  improved,  but  also  because,  wiiting 
as  he  does  in  defence  of  the  current  Theology,  his  reasonings 
will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

1 13.  Having  given  preliminary  definitions  of  the  First 
Cause,  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  Absolute,  Mr  Mansel  says : — 

"But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the^ Absolute,  the  i  / 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,^  they  not  imply  contra- (ft^^^^- 
diction  to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes 
oi  one  and  the  same  Being  ?  A  Cause  cannot,  as  such,  be 
absolute :  the  Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause, 
as  such,  exists  only  in  relation  to  its  efil^ct :  the  cause  is  a 
cause  of  the  eflfe^jt ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jhe  conception  of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possi- 
ble existence  out  of  all  relation.  We  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  apparent  contradiction,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  succes- 
sion in  time.  The  Absolute  exists  first  by  itself,  and  after- 
wards becomes  a  Cause.  But  here  we  are  checked  by  the 
third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.  ^How  can  the  Infinite 
become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  P  If  Causation  is 
a  possible  mode  of  existence,  that  which  exists  without  causing 
is  not  infinite  ;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has  passed  beyond 
its  fonner'limits."        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^*  Supposing  the  Absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  wiU  follow 
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that  it  operates  by  means  of  freewill  and  consciousness.  For 
a  necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite. 
If  necessitated  by  sometbing  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limit- 
ed by  a  superior  power ;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in 
its  own  nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of 
causation  must  therefore  bf^volimtary ;  and  volition  is  only 
possible  in  a  conscious  being.  But  consciousness  again  is 
only  conceivable  as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious.  The  subject 
is  a  subject  to  the  object ;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  This 
difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  moment  evaded,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  absolute  as  related  to  another  and  the 
absolute  as  related  to  itself.  The  Absolute,  it  may  be  said, 
may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is  only  conscious  of  it- 
self. But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  no  less  self- 
destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of  consciousness, 
whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either 
created  in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence 
independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and 
the  object  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or  if  we  attempt  a  third 
hypothesis,  and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the 
other,  we  have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives ; 
for  coexistence,  whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a 
relation." 

"  The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only 
is  the  Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  rdation 
to  anything  else;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  with- 
in itself ;  as  a  whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  attributes,  or  as  a  conscious  subject 
in  antithesis  to  an  object.  For  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any 
principle  of  unity,  distinct  from  the  mere  accumtllation  d 
parts  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone  is  the  true  absolute. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  principle,  then  there  is 
no  ahsolute  at  all,  but  only  a  plurality  of  relatives.  The 
ahnost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing  that 
the  absolute  is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  reason  also,  so  far  as  reason  has  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  But  this  absolute  imity^  as  indiflFerent  and  contain- 
ing no  attributes,  can  neither  be  distinguished  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic  feature,  nor  be 
identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity.  Thus  we  are  land- 
ed in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  The  Absolute  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious: 
it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  conceived 
as  simple :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it 
be  conceived  by  the  labsence  of  difference :  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  the  imiverse,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished  fix>m 
it  The  One  and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
existence,  are  thus  alike  incomprehensible."  ^ 

"The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  being 
tiiiis  self-destructive,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same 
antagonism  manifested  in  their  special  applications.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
How,  for  example,  can  Infinite  Power  be  able  to  do  all  things, 
tad  yet  Infinite  Goodness  be  unable  to  do  evil  P  How  can  In- 
finite Justice  exact  the  utmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet 
Infinite  Mercy  pardon  the  sinner  ?  How  can  Infinite  Wisdom 
know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  Infinite  Freedom  be  at  liberty 
to  do  or  to  forbear  ?  CHow  is  the  existence  of  Evil  compatible 
with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it,  he 
is  not  infinitely  good ;  and  if  he  wiUs  it  not,  his  wiU  is 
thwarted  and  his  sphere  of  action  limited  ?"     ♦     *     * 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  instant  that  these  difficiJ- 
w«s  are  surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  securely 
cstabUflhed  on  the  testimony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not 
wcceeded  in  reconciling  this  idea  with  that  of  a  Cause  :  we 
We  done  nothing  towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can 
give  rise  to  the  relative,  the  infinite  to  the  finite.  If  the  con 
itioa  of  casual  activity  is  a  higher  state  than  that  of  qui- 
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escence,  the  Absolute,  whether  acting  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, has  passed  from  a  condition  of  comparative  imperfection 
to  one  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and  therefore  was  not 
originally  perfect.  If  the  state  of  activity  is  an  inferior  state 
to  that  of  quiescence,  the  Absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause,  has 
lost  its  original  perfection.  *  There  remains  only  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  states  are  equal,  and  the  act  of  creation  one  of 
complete  indifference.  But  this  supposition  annihilates  the 
unity  of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilates  itself.  K  the  act  of 
creation  is  real,  and  yet  indiflferent,  we  must  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  two  conceptions  of  the  absolute,  the  one  as  productive, 
the  other  as  non-productive.  If  the  act  is  not  real,  the  sup- 
position itself  vanishes."     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  Again,  how  can  the  relative  be  conceived  as  coming  into 
being  ?  If  it  is  a  distinct  reality  from  the  absolute,  it  must  be 
conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence.  But 
to  conceive  an  object  as  non-existent,  is  again  a  self-contradic- 
tion ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  exists,  as  an  object  of  thought, 
in  and  by  that  conception.  We  may  abstain  from,  thinking  of 
an  object  at  all ;  but,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of 
it  as  existing.  It  is  possible  at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an 
object  at  all,  and  at  another  to  think  of  it  as  already  in  being ; 
but  to  think  of  it  in  the  act  of  becoming,  in  the  progress  from 
not  being  into  being,  is  to  think  that  which,  in  the  very 
thought,  annihilates  itself."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  To  sum  up  briefly  this  portion  of  my  argument.  The 
conception  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  we 
view  it,  appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is 
a  contradiction  in  supposing  such  an  object  to  exist,  whether 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others  ;  and  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in 
conceiving  it  as  one ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  many.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as 
personal ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  im- 
personal. It  cannot,  without  contradiction,  be  represented  as 
acjtitiD :  nor,  without  equal  conjbradiction,  be  represented  as 
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inactive.    It  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  sum  of  all  existence ; 
nor  yet  can  it  be  conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum." 

§  14.  And  now  what  is  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  the 
qnestion  before  us  P  Our  examination  of  Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas  has  been  carried  on  with  the  view  of  making  manifest 
some  fundamental  verity  contained  in  them.  Thus  far  how- 
ever we  have  arrived  at  negative  conclusions  only.  Criti- 
oising  the  essential  conceptions  involved  in  the  diflferent 
orders  of  belie&y  we  find  no  one  of  them  to  be  logically 
defensible.  Passing  over  the  consideration  of  credibility,  and  - 
confining  ourselves  to  that  of  conceivabiKty,  we  see  that  - 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Theism,  when  rigorously  analysed, 
sevBrally  prove  to  be  absolutely  unthinkable.  Instead  of 
disclosing  a  fiindamental  verity  existing  in  each,  our  invest- 
igation seems  rather  to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  fund- 
amental verity  contained  in  any.  To  carry  away  this 
ooQclusion,  however,  would  be  a  fatal  error;  as  we  shall 
shortly  see. 

Leaving  out  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is  in  all 
cases  a  supplementary  growth,  every  Religion  may  bo  defined  / 
as  an  d  priori  theory  of  the  TTniverse.  The  ^surrounding  1  . 
facts  being  given,  some  form  of  agency  is  alleged  which,  in  ^^ 
the  opinion  of  those  alleging  it,  accoimts  for  these  facts.  Re 
it  in  the  rudest  Fetishism,  which  assumes  a  separate  person- 
ality behind  every  j^enomenon;  be  it  in  Polytheism,  in 
which  these  personalities  are  partially  generalized ;  be  it  in 
Monotheism,  in  which  they  are  wholly  generalized ;  or  be  it 
in  Pantheism,  in  which  the  generalized  personality  becomes 
one  with  the  phenomena;  we  equally  find  an  hypothesis 
which  is  supposed  to  render  the  Universe  comprehensible. 
Nay,  even  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  negation 
of  aU  Religion — even  positive  Atheism,  comes  within  the 
definition ;  for  it,  too,  in  asserting  the  self-existence  of  Space, 
Matter^  and  Motion,  which  it  regards  as  adequate  causes  of 
every  appearance,  propounds  an  d  priori  theory  from  which 
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it  holds  the  facts  to  be  deducible.  Now  every  theory  tacitly 
^asserts  two  things:  firstly,  that  there  is  soinething  to  be 
^  ^^  explained ;  secondly,  that  such  and  such  is  the  explanation. 
Hence,  however  widely  different  speculators  may  disagree  in 
the  solutions  they  giv^  of  the  same  problem ;  yet  by  implica- 
tion they  agree  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Here 
then  is  an  element  which  all  creeds  have  in  common.  Reli- 
gions diametrically  opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas,  are 
yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  exist- 
L/  )  ence  of  the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  surroimds 
it,  is  a  mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretatioji.  On  this 
point,  if  on  no  other,  there  is  entire  unanimity. 

Thus  we  come  within  sight  of  that  which  we  seek.     In  the 
last  chapter,  reasons  were  given  for  inferring  that  human 
beliefs  in  general,  and  especially  the  perennial  ones,  contain, 
under  whatever  disguises  of  error,  some  soul  of  truth ;  and 
here  we  have  arrived  at  a  truth  imderlying  even  the  grossest 
superstitions.     We  saw  further  that  this  soul  of  truth  was 
most  likely  to  be  some  constituent  common  to  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  same  order ;  and  here  we  have  a  constitilent 
which  may  be  claimed  alike  by  all  religions.     It  was  poinled 
out  that  this  soul  of  truth  would  almost  certainly  be  iriore 
'  abstract  than  any  of  the  beliefs  involving  it ;  and  the  truth 
we  have  arrived  at  is  one  exceeding  in  abstractness  the  most 
abstract  religious  doctrines.     In  every  respect,  therefor^,*  our 
conclusion  answers  to  the  requirements.      It  has  all  the 
characteristics  which  we  inferred  must  belong  to  that  funda- 
mental verity  expressed  by  religions  in  general.  ^'   ^ 
M     That  this  is  the  vital  element  in  all  religions  is  further 
r  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  element  which  not  only  survives. 
K  every  change,  but  grows  more  distinct  the  more  highly  the 
Creligion  is  developed.     Aboriginal  creeds,  though  peryaded 
by  the  idea  of  personal  agencies  which  are  usually  unseen, 
yet  conceive  these  agencies  imder  perfectly  concrete   and 
ordinary  forms— class  them  with  the  visible  agencies  of  men 
and  animals ;  and  so  hide  a  vague  perception  of  mystery  in 
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disgoiaes  as  immysteTious  as  possible.     The  Poljrtheistic  con- 
ceptions in  their  advanced  phases,  represent  the  presiding 
personalities  in  greatly  idealized  shapes,  existing  in  a  remote 
r^on,  working  in  subtle  ways,  and  communicating  with  men 
by  omens  or  through  inspired  persons ;  that  is,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things  are  regarded  as  less  familiar  and  compre- 
hensible.   The  growth  of  a  Monotheistic  faith,  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  a  denial  of  those  beiie&4irwhi«h  the  divine  nature 
is  assimilated  to  the  human  in  all  its  lower  propensities,  shows 
us  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction ;  and  however  imper- 
fectly tiiis  higher  faith  is  at  first  realized,  we  yet  see  in  altars 
"  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God,"  and  in  the  worship 
of  a  GK)d  that  cannot  by  any  searching  be  foimd  out,  that/ 
there  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  inscrutalKbsness  of  creation./ 
Further  developments  of  theology,  ending  in  such  assertions^ 
as  that  "  a  God  imderstood  would  be  no  God  at  aU,''  and  "  to  I 
think  that  God  is,  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy,'*  I 
exhibit  this  recognition  stiUmore  distinctly ;  and  it  pervades  \ 
all  the  cultivated  theology  of  the  present  day.     Thus  while     \ 
other  constituents  of  religious  creeds  one  by  one  drop  away, 
Hm  remains  and  grows  even  more  manifest ;  and  so  is  shown 
to  be  the  essential  constituent. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  end  here.  'Not  only  is  the  omni- 
piesence  of  something  which  passes  comprehension,  that  most 
abstract  belief  which  is  common  to  all  religions,  which  be- 
comes the  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  they  develop^i  and 
which  remains  after  their  discordant  elements  have  been 
mutually  cancdled ;  but  it  is  that  belief  which  the  most  im- 
^>aring  criticism  of  each  leaves  unquestionable — or  rather 
makes  ever  clearer.  Tt^h^i^  nnthing  in  fpnr  from  thr  rnpnt 
inexorable  logic ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  belief  which  the 
most  inaxorable  logic  shows  to  be  more  profoundly  true  than 
any  religion  supposes.  For  every  religion,  setting  out  though  - 
it  does  with  the  tacit  assertion  of  a  mystery,  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  give  some  solution  of  this  mysteryT-a^d  so  asserts 
that  it  is  not  a  mystery  passing  human  comprehension.     But 
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an  examination,  of  the  solutions  they  severally  propound, 

shows  them  to  be  uniformly  invalid.     The  analysis  of  every 

^  possible  hypothesis  proves,  not  simply  that  no  hypothesis  is 

/  sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is  even  thinkable.     And 

^thus  the  mystery  which  all  religions  recognize,  4;ums  out  to 

be  a  far  more  transcendent  mystery  than  any  of  them  suspect 

— ^not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  mystery.     ;  ; 

Here,  then,  is  an  idtimate  religious  truth  of  the  highest 
possible  certainty — a  truth  in  which  religions  in  general  are 
at  one  with  each  other,  and  with  a  philosophy  antagonistic 
to  their  special  dogmas.  And  this  truth,  respecting  which 
there  is  a  latent  agreement  among  all  mankind  fr6m  the 
fetish-worshipper  to  the  most  stoical  critic  of  human  creeds, 
must  be  the  one  we  seek.  If  Religion  and  Sci^ice  are  to  be 
reconciled,  the  basis  of  reconciliation  must  be  this  deepest, 
widest,  and  most  certain  of  all  facts— i^that  the  Power  which 
the  Universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TJLTTHATE   SCIENTIFIC   IBEAS, 

5  15,  Wkai  are  Space  and  Time  p  Ttvo  li\^tbesea  are 
correiit  respecting  ttem  :  the  ono  that  they  ate  objcctiYCt  and 
the  other  that  they  arc  suLjectiye — the  one  that  thcj  aro 
extern^  to,  and  independent  of,  ourselveSj  the  other  that 
they  are  intemal,  and  apperiam  to  our  own  consciousnes!^. 
Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  these  hypotheses  uixder  analysis. 

To  eay  that  Space  and  Time  exist  objeedTely,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  entities^  The  assertion  tliat  they  arc  iioii-cntities  is 
self-destmctTve  :  nou-entities  are  iion-existencca ;  and  to  allege 
that  non-esifetences  exiat  objectively,  is  a  contradiction  in 
kirmfl^  Moi-eoverj  to  deny  that  Space  and  Time  ai*e  things, 
and  «o  by  iinplieation  to  eall  them  nothings,  involves  the 
absurdity  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nothing.  Neither  c;j,n^ 
thoy  be  regarded  a^  attiibutes  of  sooie^niity ;  seeing,  not 
only  that  it  is  impossible  really  to  conceiye  any  entitj^  of 
which  they  are  attiibutes^  but  seeing  further  that  wo  eannot 
thiuk  of  them  aa  disappearing,  even  if  everything  else  disap- 
peared ;  whereas  attributes  neces^tarily  disappear  along  with 
the  entities  they  belong  to.  Thus  as  Space  and  Time  cannot 
be  either  non-entities,  nor  the  attributes  of  entities,  we  havo 
no  cbfjico  but  consider  them  as  entities*  But  while,  on 

the  byimtbesifi  of  their  objectivity,  Hpaco  and  Time  must  be 
dasfted  lis  things^  we  find,  on  experiment,  that  to  repa'eiant 
them  in  thougbt  as  things  is  impossible,  ,  To  be  coneoivud 
at  oil,  4s  thing  must  be  conceived  as  ba^Tng  attributes.    Wc 
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can  distinguish  something  from  nothing,  only  by  the  power 
which  the  something  has  to  act  on  onr  consciousness ;  the 
several  affections  it  produces  on  our  consciousness  *(or  else  the 
hypothetical  causes  of  them),  we  attribute  to  it,  and  call 
its  attributes ;  *and  the  absence  of  these  attributes  is  ihe 
absence  of  the  terms  in  which  the  something  is  conceived, 
and  involves  the  absence  of  a  conception..  What  now 'are  the 
attributes  of  Space  ?  The  only  one  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  as  belonging  to  it,  is  that  of  extension ; 
and  to  credit  it  with  this  implies  a  confusion  of  thought. 
For  extension  and  Space  are  convertible  terms :  by  extension, 
as  we  ascribe  it  to  surrounding  objects,  we  m^an  occupancy 
of  Space ;  and  thus  to  say  that  Space  is  extended,  is  to  say 
that  Space  occupies  Space.  How  we  are  similarly  unable 
to  assign  any  attribute  to  Time,  scarcely  needs* pointing 
out.  Nor  are  Time  and  Space  imthinkable  as  o^ties 

only  from  the  absence  of  attributes ;  there  is  another  peculi- 
arity, familiar  to  readers  of  metaphysics,  which  equally  ex- 
cludes them  from  the  category.  .  All  entities  \^hich  we  actually 
know  as  such,  are  limited ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  ourselves 
either  to  know  or  to  be  able  to  conceive  some  unlimited 
entity,  we  of  necessity  in  so  classing  it  positively^separate  it 
from  the  class  of  limited  entities.  But  of  Space  and  Time 
we  cannot  assert  either  limitation  or  the  absence  of  limitation. 
We  find  ourselves  totally  unable  to  form  any  mental  image  of 
imbounded  Space ;  and  yet  totally  unable  to  imagine  bounds 
beyond  which  there  is  no  Space.  Similarly  at  the'^other 
extreme:  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  limit  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  Space ;  yet  equally  impossible  to  tuink  of  its  infinite 
divisibility.  And,  without  stating  them,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  we 
labour  under  like  impotencies  in  respect  to  Time.  Thus 

we  cannot  conceive  Space  and  Time  as  entities,  and  are 
equally  disabled  from  conceiving  them  as  either  the  attributes 
of  entities  or  as  non-entities.  We  are  compelled  to  think  of 
them  as  existing;  and  yet  cannot  bring  them  within  those 
conditions  imder  which  existences  are  represented  in  thought. 
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t  Soall  we  tien  take  refiige  in  the  Kiuitian  doctrine  ?  shall 
we  say  tliat  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  the  in t client^ — "  d 
priori  laws  or  conditions  of  the  conscious  mind"  ?  To  do  this 
is  to  escape  from  great  difficultioft  by  ni>ihing  into  greater. 
The  proposition  with  which  Kaitt's  philosophy  sets  out, 
T&rhallj  int-elligible  thongli  it  is,  cannot  by  any  eflbrt  he 
rendered  into  thought — cannot  be  interpreted  into  an  idea 
properly  so  called,  but  stan  ds  m  erel  y  for  a  pseu  d-idca .  In 

the  first  place,  to  assert  that  Space  and  Time,  as  wo  are  con- 
BdmB  of  them,  are  aubjective  conditions,  is  by  impHmtion 
to  assert  ttat  they  are  not  objective  realities  :  if  the  Space 
and  Tiino  present  to  our  minds  belong  to  the  ego^  then  of 
neecesaitj  they  do  not  belong  to  the  tioH-ef/a.  Now  it  is  ahso- 
Intely  impossiblo  to  think  this*  The  very  fact  on  which 
Kant  bases  his  hypothesis — namely  that  our  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time  cannot  be  suppressed — testifica  as  much  ;.  for 
tbat  conflciousness  of  Space  and  Time  i^hich  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of,  ib  the  consciousness  of  them  as  osisting  ob-"" 
jeelivelr*  It  is  usele^gjiii  reply  tbat^ucb  an  inability  mnaf 
i&svittthly  result  if  they  are  sulje^ciive  fonais.  The  question 
here  is — ^WTiat  doea  consciousness  directly  testify  ?  And  the 
direct  testimony  of  consciousness  is,  that  Time  and  Simce  are 
not  within  but  without  the  ndnd  ;  and  so  absolutely  independ- 
ent rtf  it  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  become  non-existent 
tren  were  the  mind  to  become  non-existcnti.  Besides 

Ijctng  positively  unthintablo  in  what  it  tacitly  denies, 
the  theory  of  Kant  m  equally  unthinkable  in  what  it  openly 
affirms.  It  ie  not  simply  that  we  ca^iot  combine  the  thought 
of  Space  with  the  thongEFofour  own  personality,  and  con- 
template the  one  m  a  property  of  the  other— though  our 
inability  to  do  this  would  prove  the  inconeeivableness  of  the 
hypothesis— but  it  is  that  the  hj^pothesis  carries  in  itself  the 
proof  of  its  own  inconceivablenesa*  For  if  Space  and  Time 
itefooDS  of  thought,  they  can  never  bethought  of  j  since  it 
hi  imposf^ible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the  form  of  thought 
«nd  tho  nmifer  of  thought.    That  Space  and  Timo  are  ob- 
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jects  of  oonscioxisnessy  E^ant  empliatioally  asserts  by  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  consoioiisness  of  them. 
How  then,  if  they  are  objects  of  consciousness,  can  they  at  the 
same  time  be  concUtiona  of  consciousness  P  If  Space  and  Time 
are  the  conditions  under  which  we  think,  then  when  we  think 
of  Space  and  Time  themselyes,  our  thoughts  must  be  uncon- 
ditioned ;  and  if  there  can  thus  be  unconditioned  thoughts, 
what  becomes  of  the  theory  ? 

It  results  therefore  that  Space  and  Time  are  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. The  immediate  knowledge  which  we  deem 
to  have  of  them,  proves,  when  examined,  to  be  totaLignor- 
ance.  While  our  belief  in  their  objectiye  reality  ie  in- 
surmoimtable,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  rational  account 
of  it.  And  to  posit  the  alternative  belief  (possible  to  state 
but  impossible  to  realize)  is  merely  to  multiply  irrationali- 
ties. 

§  16.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessities  of  the  argument,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention  with 
the  threadbare,  and  yet  unended,  controversy  respecting  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  Matter  is  either  infinitely  divisible  or 
it^sjifiti  no  thirdjoaa^mt£,^&aJ>e  flMned.  "Which  oif  the 
alternatives  shall  we  accept  P  If  we  say  that  Matter  is  in- 
finitely divisible,  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  supposition  not 
realizable  in  thought.  We  can  bisect  and  re-bisect  a  Ibody, 
and  continually  repeating  the  act  until  we  reduce  its  parts  to 
a  size  no  longer  physically  divisible,  may  then  mentally  con- 
tinue the  process  without  limit.  To  do  tiis,  however,  is  not 
really  to  conceive  the  infinite  divisiWlity  of  matter,  but  to  form 
a  symbolic  conception  incapable  of  expansion  into  a  real  one, 
and  not  admitting  of  other  verification.  Heally  to  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  mentally  to  follow  out  the 
divisions  to  infinity ;  and  to  do  this  would  require  infinite 
time.  On  the  otiier  hand,  to  assert  that  matter  is  not 
iofinitely  divisible,  is  to  assert  that  it  is  reducible  to  parts 
which  no  conceivable  power  can  divide;   and  tins  verbal 
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mppotiiion  cast  no  more  be  represented  in  ihonglit  than  the 
otlier.  For  each  of  such  nltimate  parts,  did  they  exist,  must 
haTe  an  under  and  an  upper  surface,  a  right  and  a  left  side, 
like  any  larger  fragment.  Kow  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
its  sides  so  neax  that  no  plane  of  section  can  be  conceived  be- 
tween them;  and  howeyer  great  be  the  assumed  force  of 
cohesicm^  it  is  impossible  to  shut  out  the  idea  of  a  greater 
force  capable  of  overcoming  it.  So  that  to  human  intelli- 
gence the  one  hypothesis  is  no  more  acceptable  than  the  \  / 
other ;  and  yet  the  conclusion  that  one  or  other  must  agree  ' 
with  the  iact,  seems  to  human  intelligence  unavoidable. 

Again,  leaving  this  insoluble  question,  let  us  ask  whether 
substance  haa,  in  reality^_aDything  like  that  extended  solidity 
which  it  presents  to  our_cafisci9U8ni^8^  The  portion  of  space 
occupied"^  a  piece  of  metal,  seems  to  eyes  and  fingers  per- 
fectly filled:  we  perceive  a  homogeneous,  resisting  mass, 
without  any  breach  of  continuity.  Shall  we  then  say  that 
Hatter  is  as  actually  solid  as  it  appears  P  Shall  we  say  that 
whether  it  cox^ists  of  an  infinitely  divisible  element  or  of 
ultimate  units  incapable  of  further  division,  its  parts  are 
everywhere  in  actual  contact  P  To  assert  as  much  entangles 
US  in  insuperable  difficulties.  Were  Matter  thus  absolutely 
solid,  it  would  be,  what  it  is  not — absolutely  incompressible ; 
since  oompressibility,  implying  the  nearer  approach  of  con- 
stituent parts,  is  not  thinkable  unless  there  is  unoccupied 
space  betw'e^i  the  parts.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished mechanical  truth,  that  if  a  body,  moving  at  a  given 
velocity,  strikes  an  equal  body  at  rest  in  such  wise  that  the 
two  move  on  together,  their  joint  velocity  will  be  but  half 
that  of  the  striking  body.  Now.  it  is  a  law  of  which  the 
negation  is  inconceivable,  that  in  passing  from  any  one 
degree  of  magnitude  to  any  other,  all  intermediate  degrees 
must  be  passed  through.  Or>  in  the  case  before  us,  a  body 
moving  at  velodty  4,  cannot,  by  collision,  be  reduced  to 
velocity  2,  without  passing  through  all  velocities  l>etween  4 
and  2.    But  were  Matter  truly  solid — were  its  units  abso- 
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lutely  incompressible  and  in  absolute  o(mtact — ^this  "law  of 
continuity/'  as  it  is  called,  would  be  broken  in  every  case 
of  collision.  For  wben^  of  two  such  units,  one  moying  at 
velocity  4  strikes  another  at  rest,  the  striking  unit  must  have 
its  velocity  4  instantaneously  reduced  to  velocity  2;  must 
pass  from  velocity  4  to  velocity  2  without  any  lapse  of  time, 
and  without  passing  through  intermediate  velocities;  must  be 
moving  with  velocities  4  and  2  at  the  same  instant,  which  is 
impossiUe. 

The  supposition  that  Matter  is  absolutely  solid  being 
untenable,  there  presents  itself  the  Newtonian  supposition^ 
that  it  consists  of  soHd  atoms  not  in  contact  but  actibg  .on 
each  other  by  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  varying  with 
the  distances.  To  assume  this,  however,  merely  shifts  the 
difficulty :  the  problem  is  simply  transferred  from  the  aggre* 
gated  masses  of  matter  to  these  hypothetical  atoms.  For 
granting  that  Matter,  as  we  perceive  it,  is  made  up  of  such  dense 
extended  units  surrounded  by  atmospheres  of  force,  the 
question  stiU  arises — What  is  the  constitution  of  these  units  ? 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  each  of  them  as  a 
small  piece  of  matter.  Looked  at  through  a  mental  micro- 
scope,  each  becomes  a  mass  of  substance  such  as  we  have  just 
been  contemplating.  Exactly  the  same  inquiries  may  be 
made  respecting  the  parts  of  which  each  atom  consists ;  while 
exactly  the  same  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  every  answer. 
And  manifestly,  even  were  the  hypothetical  atom  assumed  to 
consist  of  still  minuter  ones,  the  difficulty  would  re-appear  at 
the  next  step ;  nor  could  it  be  got  rid  of  even  by  an  infinite 
series  of  such  assumptions. 

Boscovich's  conception  yet  remains  to  us.  Seeing  that 
Matter  could  not,  as  Leibnitz  suggested,  be  composed  of  un- 
extended  monads  (since  the  juxta-position  of  an  infinity  of 
points  having  no  extension,  could  not  produce  that  extension 
which  matter  possesses) ;  and  perceivrag  objections  to  the 
view  entertained  by  Newton ;  Boscovioh  proposed  an  inter- 
mediate theory,  uniting,  as  he  considered,  the  advantages  of 
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both  and  ayatding  their  difficulties.  His  theory  is^  that  the 
ooQstitiients  of  Matter  are  centres  of  force — ^points  without 
dimraouBioiiSy  which  attract  and  repel  each  other  in  sochwise  as 
to  be  k^t  at  q^ecific  distances  apart.  And  he  argues^  ma- 
tiftematicalfyy  that  the  forces  possessed  by  such  centres  might 
00  vary  with  the  distances^  that  under  given  conditions  the 
centres  would  remain  in  stable  equilibrium  with  definite 
interspaces;  and  yet^  under  other  conditions,  would  maintain 
larger  or  smaller  interspaces.  This  speculation  howeyer, 
ingeniously  as  it  is  elaborated,  and  eluding  though  it  does 
various  difficulties/posits  a  proposition  which  cannot  by  any 
efibrt  be  represented  in  thought :  it  escapes  all  the  inconceiy- 
abiUties  above  indicated,  by  merging  them  in  the  one 
inconceivability  with  which  it  sets  out.  A  centre  of  force 
absolutdy  without  extension  is  unthinkable:  answering  to 
these  winrds  we  can  form  nothing  more-^an^  symbolic  i^on^ 
ception  of  the  iUegjdBaate- ^derr  The  idea  of  resistanceu 
oannot  be  separated  in  thought  from4b»-idea-ef-an  extended  " 
bodj^i^dch^fers  resistance.  To  suppose  that  central  forces 
can  reside  in  points  not  infiniterimally  small  but  occupying 
no  space  whatever — points  having  position  only,  with  nothing 
to  mark  their  position — ^points  in  no  respect  distinguishable 
firom  the  surrounding  points  that  are  not  centres  of  force ; — ^to 
suppose  this,  is  utterly  beyond  human  power. 

Here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that  though  all  hypotheses 
respecting  the  (WQgtitnliQn  of -Matter  <5oramit  us  to  incohceiv-  * 
able  conclusions   when  logu^y  developed,    yet  we  have 
reason  to  think'that-^ne  of  them  corresponds  with  the  fact. . 
Though  the  conception  of  Matter  as  consisting  of  dense  indzs" 
visible  ^^ts,  is  symbolic  and  incapabla-jof  1)eing  complelely 
thought  out,  it  may  yet  be^su^osed  to-findlndimCvprifi^^i^-  - 
tionviBL^etaiihs  of  chemistry.     These,  it  is  argued,  necessi- 
tate the  b^ef  that  Matter  consists  of  particles  of  specific 
weights,  and  therefore  of  specific  sizes.    The  general  law  of 
definite  proportions  seems  impossible  on  any  other  condition 
tiian  the  existence  of  ultimate  atoms ;  and  though  the  o<^il^ 
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bining  weights  df  flie  se^>ectite  elements  are  termed  1^ 
chemists  their  ''  equiyalents/'  for  the  purpose  of  aToiding  a 
questionable  assumption«we  are  unable  to  think  of  the  combina- 
tion of  such  definite  vdght^  without  supposing  it  to  fake 
place  between  ddSnite  numbers  of  definite  particles,  jind 
thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Newtonian  view  is  at  any  tat^ 
preferable  to  that  of  BosooTich.  A  disciple  of  Bosco- 

yich,  howeyeri  may  i^ly  that  his  master's  theory  is  in« 
volved  in  that  of  liTewton ;  a^id  cannot  indeed  be  escaped. 
"  What/'  he  may  ask,  ^^is  it  that  holds  togeth^  the  parts 
of  these  ultimate  atoms  V* .  "A  cohesiye  force,"  his  oppo- 
nent must  answer.  ^^And  what/'  he  may  continue^^'^is  it 
that  holds  together  the  parts  of  any  fragments  inio 
which,  by  sufficient  force,  an  ultimate  atom  might  be 
broken?''  Again  the  answer  must  be — ^a  cohesive  force.* 
**  And  what/'  he  may  still  ask,  '*  if  the  ultimate  atom  were^ 
as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be,  reduced  to  parts  as  smafi  in  pro* 
portion  to  it,  as  it  is  in  pr<^rtion  to  a  tangible  mate  at 
matter — what  must  give  each  part  the  ability  to  sustain  itself, 
and  to  occupy  space?  "  Still  there  is  no  answer  but — ^a  cohe- 
sive force.  Carry  the  process  in  thought  as  far  as  we^may, 
until  the  extension  of  the  parts  is  less  than  can  be  imajmed, 
we  still  cannot  escape  the  admission  of  forces  by  which  the 
extension  is  upheld;  and  we  can  find  no  limit  until  we 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  centres  of  force  ^thout  any 

tension. 

Matter  then,  in  its  ultimate  nature,  is  as  absolutely  incom- 
preh^[isible  as  Space  and  Time.  Frame  what  suppositio&s  we 
may,  we  find  on  tracing  out  their  implications  that  they  leave 
us  nothing  but  a  choice  between  opposite  absurditiei. 


exi 


§  17.  A  body  impelled  by  the  hand  is,  clearly  perceived 

move,  and  to  move  in  a  definite  direction :  there  seems'at  first 

sight  iio  possibility  of  doubting  that  its  motion  is  real,  or  th^ 
it  is  towards  a  given  point.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  'we 
not  only  may  be,  but  usually  are,  quite  wrong  in  both  theaC 
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jndgmeDta.  Sere,  far  instancey  is  a  ship  whioh,  for  simpli- 
dtj's  sake,  ire  will  suppose  to  be  anchored  at  the  equator 
with  her  head  to  the  West  When  the  captain  walks  trom 
ilem  to  stem,  in  what  direction  does  he  move  P  East  is  the 
obrions  answer — an  answer  which  for  the  moment  may  pass 
without  criticiffln.  But  now  the  anchor  is  heaved,  and  the 
▼essel  sails  to  the  West  with  a  velooity  equal  to  that  at  which 
the  oaptun  walks.  In  what  direction  does  he  now  moye 
when  he  goes  fiom  stem  to  stemP  Tou  cannot  say  East,  for 
the  vessel  is  carrying  him  as  fest  towards  the  West  as  he 
walks  to  the  East ;  and  you  cannot  say  West  for  the  converse 
reason*  In  respect  to  surrounding  space  he  is  stationary ; 
though  to  all  cm.  board  the  e^p  he  seems  to  be  moving.  But 
noware  we  quite  sure  of  this  conclusion  P — ^Is  he  really  station- 
ary P  When  we  take  into  account  the  E6a*th's  motion  round 
its  Kxia,  we  find  that  instead  of  being  stationary  he  is  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  per  hour  to  the  East ;  so  that 
neither  the  perception  of  one  who  looks  at  him,  nor  the  infer- 
ence of  one  who  allows  for  the  ship's  motion,  is  anything  like 
Ae  truth.  Nor  indeed,  on  further  consideration,  shall  we  find 
tiiia  revised  conclusion  to  be  much  better.  For  we  have  for- 
gotten to  allow  fi)r  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  This 
being  some  66,000  miles  per  hour,  it  follows  that,  assuming 
the  time  to  be  midday,  he  is  moving,  not  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  per  hour  to  the  East,  but  at  the  rate  of  67,000  miles  per 
hour  to  the  West.  Nay,  not  even  now  have  we  discovered 
the  true  rate  and  the  true  direction  of  his  movement.  With 
the  Earth's  progress  in  its  orbit,  we  have  to  join  that  of  the 
whole  Sdsa  system  towards  the  constellation  Hercides ;  and 
when  we  do  this,  we  perceive  that  he  is  moving  neither  East 
nor  West,  but  in  a  line  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  • 
and  at  a  velocity  greater  or  less  (according  to  the  time  of  the' 
year)  than  that  above  named.  To  which  let  us  add,  that 
wOTe  the  dynamic  arrangements  of  our  sidereal  system  fully 
known  to  us,  we  should  probably  discover  tiie  direction  and 
rate  of  his  actual  movement  to  differ  considerably  even  from 
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these.  How  illusive  are  our  ideas  of  Motion,  is  thus  made 

sufficiently  manifest.  That  which  seems  moving  proves  to  be 
stationary ;  that  which  seems  stationary  proves  to  be  moving^; 
while  that  which  we  conclude  to  be  going  rapidly  in  one 
direction,  turns  out  to  be  going  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  so  we  arajfr^y^^  t^ftf,  yhat  wa  htw 
conscious  of  is  not  tba  tpa\  Tpntic^Ti  of  any  object.  eithfiiJii  its 
rUtB  ur  direction;  l^t  merely  its  motion  as jneasured  from  an 
assifpied  positiop.— either  the  position  we  omraelves  occuj^  or 
some  other.  Yet  in  this  very  process  of  concluding  that  the 
motions  we  perceive  are  not  the  real  motions,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  there  are  real  moticms.  In  revising  our  success- 
ive judgments  concerning  a  body's  course  or  velocity,  we  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  an  actual  course  and  an  actual 
velocity — we  take  for  granted  that  there  are  fixed  points  in 
space  with  respect  to  which  all  motions  are  absolute ;  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  idea.  Nevertheless, 
absolute  motion  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less  known. 
Motion  as  taking  place  o^paii  from  those  limitations  of  space 
which  we  habitually  associate  with  it,  is  totally  unthinkable. 

For  j^at*eir«^^«^gfiOf  plfll^f  but  in  n^h'tifi^tAH  aj\nim^  n^hnngft 

oT  place  is  inconceivable,  because  place  itself  jgjnnonooivable. 
Jt^iace  can  be  ctee^yedit^Sl^T^ reference  to  otihtCT^ac^;  and 
brtne  absence  ot  objects  dispersed  through  space,  a  place 
could  be  conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  limits  of  space ; 
whence  it  follows  that  in  unlimited  q)ace,  pla^ft  ^nnnf.  be 
conceived — all  places  must  be  equidistant  from  boundaries 
that  do  po^.  ftxi'sl,^  J  hna  w^ilft  wfi  am  oKlip^  to  think  that 
there  is  an  absolute  mbtion,  we  find  absolute  motion  incom- 
prehensible. 

Another  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we 
contemplate  the  transfer  of  Motion.  Habit  blinds  us  to  the 
marvelousness  of  this  phenomenon.  Familiar  with  the  fact 
from  childhood,  we  see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ability  of  a 
moving  thing  to  generate  movement  in  a  thing  that  is 
stationary.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  understand  it.  *  Jr 
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vhftt  respect  does  a  body  after  impact  differ  from  itself  be- fore 
impact  F  Wbat  is  this  added  to  it  which  docs  not  sensibly 
$&€it  any  of  its  properties  and  jet  enables  it  to  traverse 
^^d^  Here  is  an  object  at  rest  and  bci^  is  the  same  object' 
numng.  In  tlie  one  state  it  bad  no  tendency  to  change  its 
plaoe ;  but  in  the  other  it  is  obliged  at  each  instant  to  assume 
i  new  position-  What  is  it  which  will  for  ever  go  on  pro- 
diiong  this  effc^ct  without  being  exhaiiBted  ?  and  how  does  it 
dwefl  in  the  object  ?  The  motion  you  say  has  been  com- 
miuuicated.  But  how  ?  —  What  has  been  commimicated  ? 
The  striking  body  has  not  transferred  a  thifjg  to  the  body 
strack ;  and  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question  to  say  that  it 

•    has  transferred  an  attribute.     Whiit  then  has  it  transferred  ? 
Once  more  there  is  the  old  puzzle  conccmiTig  the  connexion 
between  Alotion  and  Itest.     Wo  daily  witness  the  gradual 
T^tardation  and  final  stoppage  of  things  projected  from  tho^ 
hand  or  otherwise  impelled  ;    and  we  equally  often  witness 
the  changelVeffir'Jtest  to  Sotion  produccd^by  the  applicalion' 
of  force.     But  truly  torepr^ent  these  transitions  in  thought, 
we  find  impossible.     For  a  breach  of  the  law  of  continuity 
aeems  necessarily  inyolved ;  and  yet  no  breach  of  it  ia  con- 
oeiA'abio.     A  body  travelling  at  a  given  velocity  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  stalo  of  rest,  or  no  yeloeity,  without  passing 
through  all  intermediate  velocities.     At  first  sight  nothing 
se^ma  easier  than  to  imagine  it  doing  this.     It  is  quite  posrf- 
blo  to  think  of  its  motion  as  dimiaishing  insensibly  until 
ifc  becomes  infinit€siraal|  and  many  will  think  equally  possi- 
Ue  to   paaa   in   thonght  ^m    infinitesimal  motion   to  110 
motion.     But  this  is   an  error.     Mentally   follow  out  the 
dcer^asing  velocity  as  long  as  you  please,  and  there  still 

IPetDJuna  mmB  Telocity,  Halro  and  again  halve  the  rato  of 
moTemaat  for  ever,  yet  movement  still  exists  \  and  the  small- 
ett  movement  is  separated  by  an  impassable  gap  from  no 
ouiveniBnt  Am  somethings  however  minute,  is  infinite^ 
great  in  comparison  Vi^th  nothing  ;  so  is  even  the  least  con- 
mrabk  motion^  infinite  as  oompared  witli  rest>  "  Tha 
4*  ~ "^^. 


1 
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conyerse  perplexities  attendant  on  the  transition  fix)m  Best  to 
Motion^  need  not  be  specified.  These,  equally  with  the  f orego- 
iagf  show  us  that  though  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  suoh 
changes  as  actually  occurring^  their  occurrence  cannot  be 
realized. 

*  Thus  ndther  wh^i  considered  in  connexion  witii  Space, 
nor  when  considered  in  connexioa  with  Matter,  nor  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  Rest,  do  we  find  that  Motion  is 
truly  cognizable.  All  efforts  to  understand  its  essential 
nature  do  but  bring  us  to  altematiYe  impossibilities  of 
ihoucght. 

§  18.  On  lifting  a  chair,  the  force  exerted  we  regard  as 
equal  to  that  ajitagonistic  for<^  called  the  weight  of  the 
chair,;  ajid  we  cannot  think  of  these  as  equal  without  think- 
ing of  them  as  like  in  kind ;  since  equality  is  conceiyable  only 
between  things  that  are  connatural.  The  axiom  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  commonly 
exemplified  by  this  very  instance  of  muscular  effort  verstis 
weight,  cannot  be  mentally  realized  on  any  other  condition. 
Yet,  contrariwise,  it  is  incredible  that  the  force  as  existing  in 
the  chair  really  resembles  the  force  as  present  to  our  minds. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  point  out  that  the  weight  of  the  chair 
produces  in  us  various  feelings  according  as  we  support  it  by  a 
single  finger,  or  the  whole  hand,  or  the  leg;  and  hence 
to  argue  that  as  it  cannot  be  like  all  these  sen^tions  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  like  any.  It  suffices  to  remark  that 
since  the  force  as  known  to  us  is  an  affection  of  consciousness, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  force  existing  in  the  chair  imder  the 
same  form  without  endowing  the  chair  with  consciousness. 
So  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  Force  as  in  itself  like  our 
sensation  of  it,  and  yet  necessary  so  to  think  of  it  if  wo 
realize  it  in  consciousness  at  aU. 

How,  again,  can  we  understand  the  connexion  between 
Force  and  Matter  P  Matter  is  known  to  us  only  through  it» 
manifestations  of  Force  :  our  ultimate  test  of  Matter  is  the 
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iUIily  to  riBsLst:  abstract  its  resistance  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  empty  extension.  Yet^on  tbft^|^li<;?f  Tianfl^  rny'sf^ 
anee  is  eq"«^JSL  'TP^^inVf ^]ft  npm^  ff:'cim^  {fatter — apart  from 
something  extendfljcL  Not  only,  as  pointed'  ont  some  pages 
back,  are  centres  of  fmY^fljj^ym'd  nf  ftTtftT^fij^unimagmahjie  ; 
bat,  as  an  ine^table^^roUary,  we  cannot  imagine  either 
extended  or  uneztended  centres  of  force  to  attract  and  repel 
other  such  centres  at  a  distance,  without  the  intermediation 
of  some  kind  of  matter.  We  have  here  to  remark,  ^rhat 
could  not  without  anticipation  be  remarked  when  treating  of 
Matter,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Newton,  equally  with  that  of 
Boscoyich,  is  open  to  the  charge  that  it  supposes  one  thing  to 
act  upon  another  thn>ugh  a  space  which  is  absolutely  empty 
— a  supposition  which  cannot  be  represented  in  thought. 
This  charge  is  indeed  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  hypotheti- 
qbI  fluid  existing  between  the  atoms  or  centres.  But  the 
proUem  is  not  thus  solved :  it  is  simply  shifted,  and  re-appears 
when  the  constitution  of  this  fluid  is  inquired  into.  How 

impossible  it  is  to  elude  the  d^culty  presented  by  the  transfer 
of  Force  through  space,  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  astronomical 
forces.  The  Sun  acts  upon  us  in  such  way  as  to  produce  the  . 
Bensatians  of  light  and  heat ;  and  we  have  ascertained  that 
between  the  cause  as  existing  in  the  Sun,  and  the  efiect  as 
experienced  on  the  Earth,  a  lapse  of  about  eight  minutes 
occurs :  whence  unavdidably  result  in  us,  the  conceptions  of 
both  a  force  and  a  moticm.  So  that  for  the  assumption  of  a 
luminiferous  ether,  there  is  the  defence^ot  only  that  the 
exercise  of  force  through  95,00(t000_of  miles  of  absolute 
vacuum  is  inconceivable,  but  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive motion  in  the  absence  of  something  moved*  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  gravitation.*  Newton  described  himself  as 
tmable  to  think  that  the  attraction  of  one  body  for  another  at 
a  distance,  could  be  exerted  in?  the  absence  of  an  intervening 
medium.  But  now  let  us"  ask  how  muiSh  the  forwarder  we 
are  if  an  intervening  medium  be  assumed.  This  ether  whose 
tmdolations  according'  to  lEEcT  received  Hypothesis  oanstitute 
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heat  and  lights  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  gravitati<m — haw 
is  it  constituted  P  We  must  regard  it,  in  the  way  that  phy- 
sicists do  regard  it,  as  oomposed  of  atoms  which  attract  and 
repel  eadi  other— infinitesimal  it  may  he  in  comparison  with 
those  of  ordinary  matt^*,  hut  still  atoms.  And  rem^nbering 
that  this  ether  is  imponderable,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  ratio  between  the  interspaces  of  these  atoms  and  the 
atoms  thaoiBelyes,  is  inccmmensurably  greater  than  the  like 
ratio  in  ponderable  matter ;  else  the  densities  could  not  be 
incommensurable.  Instead  then  of  a  direct  action  by  the  Sun 
upon  the  Earth  without  anything  interyening,  we  have  to 
conceiye  the  Sun's  action  propagated  through  a  medium 
whose  molecules  are  probably  as  small  rektively  to  their  inter- 
spaces  as  are  the  Sun  and  Earth  compared  with  the  space 
between  them :  we  have  to  conceive  these  infinitesimal  mole- 
cules acting  on  each  other  through  absolutely  vacant  spaces 
which  •ar^  immense  in  comparison  with  their  own  dimensions^ 
How  is  this  conception  easier  than  the  other  P«  We  still  have 
mentally  to  represent  a  body  as  acting  where  it  is  not,  and  in 
the  absence  of  anything  by  which  its  action  may  be  transfer- 
red ;  and  what  matters  it  whether  this  takes  place  on  a  large 
or  a  small  scale  P  We  see  therefore  that  the  exercise  of 

Force  is  altogether  muntelligibler  We  cannot  imagine  it 
except  through  the  instrumentality  of  something  having 
extension ;  and  yet  when  we  have  assxmied  this  somethmg, 
we  find  the  perplexity  is  not  got  rid  of  but  only  postponed. 
We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  matter,  whether  ponderable 
or  imponderable,  and  whether  aggregated  or  in  its  hypolheti. 
cal  units,  acts  upon  matter  through  absolutely  vacant  space  ^ 
and  yet  this  conclusion  is  positively  unthinkable. 

Again,  Light,  Heat,  Gravitation  and  all  central  forces,  vary 
aversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ;  and  physicists  in 
their  investigations  assume  that  the  units  of  matter  act  upOQ 
each  other  according  to  the  same  law — an  assumption  wliich 
indeed  they  are  oUigedtomake  ;  since  this  law  is  not  simply 
an  empirical  one,  but  one  deducible  mathematically  fromtha 
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nlatioiis  of  space— one  ofwHcb  Jbe  negation  iflmconceivahk. 
But  now,  in  any  mass  of  matter  which  is  in  internal  eqnilib* 
rianiy  what  must  follow  P  The  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
tlte  eoDstitiuKit  atoms  are  balanced.  .  Being  balanoed,  the 
atoms  remain  at  their  present  distano^ ;  and  the  mass  of 
Blatter  nnfj^gr  fliqiflnda  nor  owitrafitw.  Bnt  if  the  forces'^ 
vith  whiiSK  twsLJidjafient  atoms  attract  and  repel  each  other-  ^ 
both  Tary  inTersely  as  the  squares  of  l^e  distances,  as  they 

as  they  are;  then,  necessarilyy  they  will  he  in  equilibrium  at  all 
^er  distances.  Let  the  atcnna  be  twice  as  far  apart,  and 
their  attractions  and  repulsions  wiU  both  be  reduced  to  one 
iemrth  of  their  present  amonntiu  Let  ^hem  be  brought 
i^vkhin  half  ths^distance^  and  Iheir  attractions  and  repulsions 
win  both  be  quadr^led.  Whence  it  follows  that  this  matter 
vill  as  readily  as  not  assume  any  other  density ;  and  can 
G&x  no  resistance  to  any  extehial  agents.  Thus  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  these  antagonist  molecular  foroes^  do  not 
botli  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  tb<^  rliVmuyfi^  which  is 
nnthinkable ;  or  dseihafr-matter-does  noi  possffsa  that-attri- 
bute  of  resistance  by-^whaoh  alone  wa  distinguish  it  from 
empty  spacoi  which  is  absurd. 

While  then  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of-Forco. 
in  itself,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  compreh^id  either  its 
iQode  of  exercise  or  its  law^of^^nation.  ^ 

§  19.  Turning  now  firom  the  outer  to  the  inner  world,  let 
09  contemplate^  not  the  agencies  to  which  we  ascribb  oiir 
sidjective  medications,  but  the  subjective  modifications 
themselves.  These  constitute  a  series.  Difficult  as  we  find  ^ 
it  distinctly  to  separate  and  individualize  them,  it  is  neverthe- 
less beyond  question  that  our  states  of  consciousness  occur  in 
suocession. 

Is  this  chain  of  states  of  consciousness  infinite  or  finite  P 
We  cannot  say  infinite ;  not  only  because  we  have  indirectly 
leached  the  condusion  that  there  was  a  period  when  it  com* 
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mencedi  but  also  because  all  mfinity  is  inoonoeiirable  —  an 
infinite  aeriea  included.  We  cannot  say  finite ;  for  we  haTe 
no  knowledge  of  either  of  its  ends.  Go  back  in  m^iory  as 
far  as  we  may,  we  are  wbolly  'nnable  to  identify  onr  fiiat 
states  of  conscionsness :  the  perspective  of  our  thonglits 
Taniahes  in  a  dim  obscurity  wliere  we  can  make  out  nothing*. 
Sunilarly  at  the  other  extreme.  We  have  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  a  termination  to  the  series  at  a  fatore  time ;  and 
we  cannot  really  lay  hold  of  that  temporary  termination  of 
the  series  reached  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  state  of 
consciousness  recognized  by  us  as  our  last,  is  not  truly  our 
last.  That  any  mental  affection  may  be  oontemplated  as  one 
of  the  series,  it  must  be  remembered — represented  in  thought^ 
not  presented.  The  truly  last  state  oi  oonsciousness^is  that 
which  is  passiDg  in  the  very  act  of  contempkttiijg  a  state 
just  past — that  in  which  we  are  tiiinking  o£  the  ^ai^^before  as 
the  last.  So  that  the  proximate  end  of  the  ^lain  ^des  us, 
as  well  as  the  remote  aid. 

^'But/'  it  may  be  said,  ^^  though  we  cannot  directly  know 
consciousness  to  be  finite  in  duration^  because  neither  of  its 
limits  can  be  actually  reached ;  yet  we  can  v^  well  conceive 
it  to  be  so.*'  No  :  not  even  this  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  conceive  tile  terminations  of  that  consciousness 
which  alone  we  reaUy  know — our  own — any  more  than  we 
canjo^ixjeive  its  terminations.  For  in  truth  the  two  acts  are 
here  one.  In  either  case  such  terminations  must  be^  above 
said,  not  presented  in  thought,  but  represented ;  and  they 
must  be  represented  as  in  the  act  of  occurring.  Now  .to 
represent  the  termination'  of  consciousness  as  occurriiig 
in  ourselves,  is  to  think  of  ourselves  as  contemplating  the 
cessation  of  the  last  state  of  consciousness ;  and  this  implies 
a  supposed  continuance  of  consciousness  after  its  last 
state,  which  is  absurd.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  regard 
the  matter  objectively  —  if  we  study  the  phenomena  as 
occurring  in  others,  or  in  the  abstract,  we  are  equally  foiled. 
Consciousness  implies  perpetual  change  and  the  perpetual 
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astablislunent  of  relations  between  its*  successiTe  pliases.  To 
be  known  at  all,  any  mental  affection  must  be  known  as  sucb  or 
foch — &s  like  these  foregcmig  ones  or  imlike  those :  if  it  is  not 
thought  of  in  connexion  with  others — not  distinguished  or 
identified  by  ooonparison  with  others,  it  is  not  recognized — is 
Bot  a  state  of  consciousness  at  all.  A  last  state  of  conscious- 
ness, then,  like  any  other,  can  exist  only  through  a  percep- 
ti<»i  of  its  rdations  ta^pre^ious  stat^.  But  such  perception  of 
its  relations  must  constitute  a  state  later  than  the  last,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  Or  to  put  the  difficulty  in  another  form : — 
If  o^tseleas  chan^  of  stateTJT'the  condition  on  which  alone_ 
ecmsdooaness  exists,  then  when  the_8uppoged  Jast  state^ 
kas  been  readied  by  thar,omplfltinn  of  thfi  prpceding.ch^nge,^ 
diange  has  ceased ;  therefoiaconBciousnoBs  has  ceased ;.  thpre- 
fereflbie  fnippo«edjMtalate..isJtlDt  at 

aD ;  therdore  there  can  b©.  noJast  state  of  consciousness^  In 
short,  the  perplexity  is  like  that  presented  J)y  the  relations  of 
MotionL  jmd  Best.  As  we  found  it  was  impossible  really  to 
ccmceiTe  Sest  ^'M^g^^g  Afot^^  ^^  y^tio^  becoming  Best ;  so 
Iwre  we  find  it  is  iu4K)afiible_r^lly_to^ conceive  either  the 
beginning  or  fli@..^^di|ig-o£^hase- changes  which  constitute 
oonsciou§n^. 

Hence,  while  we^are  unable  either  to  believe^or  to  conceive 
tiiat  the  dur^on  of  consciousness  is  infinite,  we  ore  equally 
unable  either  to  know  it  as  finite,  or  to  conceive  it  as  finite.  ^ 

%  20.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  greater  success  when,  in- 
stead of  the  extent  of  consciousness,  we  consider  its  substance. 
The  question — ^What  is  this  that  thinks  P  admits  of  no  better 
solution  than  the  question  to  which  we  have  just  found  none 
but  inconceivable  answers. 

The  existence  of  -each  individual  as  known  to  himself,  has 
be^i  always  held  by,jnMldnd  at  large,  the  most  incontro* 
vertible  of-truths.  To  say — "  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  sure 
that  I  exist,"  is,  in  common  speech,^  the  most  emphatic  ex-^ 
pression  of  certainty.   'And  this  fact  of  personal  existence. 
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testified  to  by  the  imiyersal  consciousness  of  men,  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  sundry  philosophies  ;  whence  may  be  drawn 
the  inference,  that  it  is  held  by  thinkers,  as  well  as  by  the 
vulgar,  to  be  beyond  all  facts  unquestionable. 

Belief  in  the  reality  of  self,  is,  indeed,  a  belief  which  no 
hypothesis  enables  us  to  escape.  What  ^all  we  say  of  these 
successive  impressions  and  ideas  which  constitute  conscious- 
ness P  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  the  affections  of  something 
called  mind,  which,  as  being  the  subject  (^-them,  is  the  real 
ego  f  IS.  we  say  this,  we  manifestly  imjdy  that  th^^i^  is  an 
entity.  Shall  we  assert  that  these  impressions  and  ideas  are  not 
the  mere  superficial  changes  wrought  ^Tsome  thinking  sub* 
stance,  but  are  themselves  the  very  body  of  this  substance — 
are  severally  the  modified  forms  which  it  from  moment  to 
moment  assumes  P  This  hypothesis,  equally  with  the  fore* 
going,  implies  that  the  individual  exists  as  a  permanent  and 
distinct  being ;  since  modifications  necessarily  involve  some- 
thing modified.  Shall  we  tiien  betake  oursehres^  to  the  sceptic's 
position,  and  argue  that  we  know  nothing  more  than  our  im- 
pressions and  ideas  themselves — that^these  are  to  us  the  (mly 
existences ;  and  that  the  personality  said  to  underlie  them  is  a 
mere  fiction  P  We  do  not  even  thus  escape  ;  i^^nce  this  pro- 
position, verbally  intelligible  but  really  unthinkable,  itself 
makes  the  assumption  which  it  professes  to  repudiate.  For 
how  can  consciousness  be  wholly  resolvedinto  impressions  and 
ideas,  when  an  impression  of  necessity  implies  something  im- 
pressed P  Or  again,  how  can  the  sceptic  wha  Jbtaa^di^composed 
his  consciousness  into  impressions  and  ido^  explain  the  fact 
that  he  considers  them  as  hia  impressions_and  ideas  P  Or 
once  more,  if,  as  he  must,  he  admits  that  he  has  {ualmpression 
of  his  personal  existence,  what  warrant  can  he  show  for  re- 
jecting this  impression  as  unreal  while  he  accepts' aXThts^her 
impressions  as  real  P  Unless  he  can  give  safiaTactory  answep 
to  these  queries,  which  he  cannot,  he  must  abandofi  his  C(4- 
elusions ;  and  must  admit  the  realitwf  the  individual  mind. 

But  now,  unavoidable  as  is  thii^Senef-— established  tiiough 
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it  is,  not  only  by  the  ass^it  of  mankind  at  large^  endorsed  by 
dirBTB  phflosopherSy  but  by  the  suicide  of  the  sceptical  argu- 
ment— ^it  is  yet  a  belief  admitting  ofjio  justification  by  reaapq. : 
mj,  indeed,  it  is  a  belief  which  reason,  when  pressed  for  a 
di^ind;  answer,  rejects.     One  of  the  most  recent  writers  who 
has  touched   upon  this  question — Mr  Mansel— does  indeed 
contend  that  in  the  conscif>i]«nft»^  ^f  BPlf^^we  have  a  piece  of 
real  knowlrflg^      ^'^^  Talidity  of  immediate  intuition  he*  *• 
Was  m  ^is   case  unquestii2nabl& :    remarking  that   "let 
fiVBtem-makers  say  what  they  will^^iihe  unsophi8ticated,jenaa_ 
of  mankind  refuaesto^acknowledge  that  mind  is  but  a  bundle  ~ 
of  ststes  67  consciQuamwflj  as  matter  ja  (possibly)~4t  bnn^llA  q£ 
s^wiUe  qualities,"     On  which  position  the  obvious  comment 
is,  thatTt  does  not  seem  altogether  a  consistent  one  for  a 
Kantist,  who  pays  but  small  respect  to  "  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  mankind'^  when  it  testifies  to  the  objectivity  of  space. 
Passing  over  this,  however,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  jx 
cogmtion^f  selfj  prcqieily  so  c^Ued^  is  absolutely  negatived 
by  the  laws  of  thoughts    The  fondamental  condition  to  all  * 
conacioisnesSy  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Mr  Mansel  in 
oommon  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  is  the  anti- 
thesifi  of  subject  and  object.     And  on  this  "  primitive  dualism 
of  oonsciousness,"  "  from  which  the  explanations  of  philosophy 
must  take  their  start,'*  Mr  Mansel  founds  his  refiitation  of  the 
German  absolutists.    But  now,  what  is  the  corollary  from  this 
doctrine,  as  1^^T\£  ^U  fh^  cftTiffl>ioTifinpfl.c^  nf  selfp.  The  mental 
a^  in  which  gelt  i«  knowp.  iinphfts^  jifyg^^y^^^^-^ftgnScnial 
act,  a  perceiving  subject  and  a  perceived  ^ly^.     If,  then,  t^^e 
oftect  peroeivecimsei^  what  iatlhe  aibject  th^t  p^]Yf  p^gJ^  c^t^. 
illHs^tEe  true  BeH^jfhir^i  t^^'^^Vfii  TT^rt  other  self  can  it  be    , 
that  is  thought  of  2    Clearly,  a  true  cognition  of  self  implies 
a  state  in  which  the  knowing  and  the  known  are  one—in   - 
which  subject  and  object  are  identified ;  and  this  Mr  Mansel 
rightly  holds  to  be  the  annihilatioix  of  both. 

So  fliat  £be  personality  of  which  each  is  conscious,  and  of 
whioli  the  existence  is  to  eachafact  beyond  all  others  the  most 
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oertaiiiy  is  yet  a  thing  whick  cannot  truly  be  known  at  all « 
knowledge  of  it  is  f<»rbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  thought. 

§  21.  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas^  then,  are  all  represen^tire 
of  realities  that  cannot  be  comprehended.^  After  no  matter 
how  great  a  progress  in  the  colHgation  of  facts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  generalizations  eyer  wider  and  wider — after^  the 
merging  of  limited  and  derivative  truths  in  truths  that  ^are 
larger  and  deeper  has  been  carried  no  matter  how  far ;  the 
fiindamental  truth  renuuns  as  much  beyond  reach  as  ever.  The 
explanation  of  that  which  is  explicable^  does  but  bring  out 
into  greater  clearness  the  inexplicableness  of  that  which,  re- 
mains behind.  Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal  woilds, 
the  man  of  science  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  changes 
of  which  he  can  discover  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
If,  tracing  back  the  evolution  of  things,  he  allows  himself  to 
entertain  the  hypothesis  that  the  Universe  once  existed  in  a 
diffused  form,  he  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  ccmceive  how  ' 
this  came  to  be  so;  and  equally,  if, he  specidates  on  the 
.  I  &ture,  he  can  assign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession  of  phe- 
nomena  ever  unfolding  themselves  before  him.  In  Ukie 
manner  if  he  looks  inward,  he  perceives  that  both  ends  of  the 
thread  of  consciousness  are  beyond  his  grasp;  nay,  even 
beyond  his  power  to  think  of  as  having  existed  or  as  existing 
in  time  to  come.  When,  again,  he  turns  from  the  succession  of 
phenomena,  external  or  internal,  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  he 
is  just  as  much  at  fault.  Supposing  him  in  every  case  able  to 
resolve  the  appe^xa^ces,  properties,  and  movements  of  things, 
into  manifestations  of  Force  in  Space  and  Time ;  he  still  iSnds 
that  Force,  Space,  and  Time  pass  all  understanding.  Simi- 
larly, though  the  analysis  of  mental  actions  may  finally  bring 
him  down  to  sensations,  as  the  original  materials  out  of  which 
all  thought  is  woven,  yet  he  is  little  forwarder ;  for  he  can 
give  no  account  either  of  sensations  themselves  or  of  that 
something  which  is  conscious  of  sensations.  Objective  and 
subjective  things  he  thus  ascertains  to  be  alike  inscrutable  in 
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tkeir  substance  and  genesis.  In  all  directions  his  investiga- 
tions eventually  bring  him  fape  to  face  with  an  insoluble 
enigma;  and  lie  ever  more  clej^y  perceives  it  to  be  an  insoluble 
enigma.  EEe  learns  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
tke  human  intellect — ^its  power  in  dealing  with  all  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  experience ;  its  impotence  in  dealing 
with  all  that  transcends  experience.  He  realizes  with  a 
special  vividness  the  utter  inoomprehensibleness  of  the  simplest 
fiu^  considered  in  its6l£  He,  more  than  any  other,  truly 
biOKH  that  in  itstdtimatej^s^oeno^ing  canbe^own.^  .^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EELATIVITr  OF  ALL   KNOWLEDGE. 

§  22.  The  same  ccmdiisum  is  thus  arriyed  at,  fix)m  which- 
ever point  we  set  out.  If,  respectiBg  the  origin  and  nature 
of  things,  we  make  some  assumption,,  we  find  that  through  an 
inexorable  logic  it  inevitably  commits  us  to  alternative  impos- 
sibilities of  thought ;  and  this  holds  true  of  eveiy  assuinption 
that  can  be  imagined.'^  If,  contrariwise,  Ve  make  no  assump- 
tion, but  set  out  J&om  the  sensible  properties  of  surrounding 
objects,  and,  ascertaining  their  q)ecial  laws  of  dependence,  go 
on  to  merge  these  in  laws  more  and  more  general,  until  we 
bring  them  all  under  some  most  general  laws ;  jre  still  filid  our- 
selves as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  what  it  is  which  manifests 
these  properties  to  i&s :  clearly  as  we  seem  to  know  it,  our 
apparent  knowledge  proves  on  examination  to  be  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  itself.  Ultimate  religious  ideas  and  ultimate 
v7  scientific  ideas,  alike  turn  out  to  be  merely  symbols  of  the 
/actual,  not  cognitions  of  it.  ^ .      ' 

The  conviction,  so  reached,  that  human  intelli^nce  is 
incapable  of  absolutg^^nowledge,  is  one  that  has  been  slowly 
gaining  ground_ag..4ivili29tt^  has  advancedt  Each  new 
ontological  tEeory,  from  time  to  time  propounded  in  li^u  of 
previous  ones  shown  to  be  imtenable,  has  been  followed  by  a 
new  criticism  leading  to  a  new  scepticism^.*  All  possible  con 
ceptions  have  been  one  by  one  tried  andjbund  wanting ;  and 
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fo  the  entire  field  of  speculation  has  l>een  gradiiullj  exhausted 
witbout  positive  reeiilt :  the  only  result  arrivi-d  at  being 
the  ne^tive  one  above  statixl^ — that  the  realit^^  gxistuig/ 
WiiBd  all  app»earaiice9_iS|  and  mugt  ever  be,  unknown.  IW 
this  eonclosion  almost  everj^  thinlter  of  note  has  Buliscrihcd^ 
"With  the  exception,"  says*  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "of  a  few 
late  Absolutist  iheorisepfr-in-  Germany,  this  is,  fierha^js,  the 
truth  of  all  others  moet  harmomously  re-e^hoocl  by  every 
philosopber  of  every  school,"  Ajid  among  these  Ijp  names — 
Ptti'tagoraSr  Aristotloj  St*  Augustinj  Boethiua,  Aver  roes, 
AIbert\ig  Magnus,  Gerson,  Leo  IlebneuSj  ^lelancthon,  Sca- 
Kger^  Francis  Piccolomini,  Giordano  BrunOj  CampaneUa, 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton,  Kant. 

It  yet  remains  to  point  out  how  this  belief  may  be  estah- 
to^ed  rationallTj  as  well  as  empirically.  Not  only  is  it  that;, 
at  ia  the  earlierJhinlveTS  above  named,  a  vague  perception  vt 
the  inscmtafilenesa  of  thinggJiLihemselves  results  from  dis- 
ouv^rmg  the  iHosiTeneas  of  sense-impressions  ;  and  not  only 
u  it  that,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  definit-i^  ezperi- 
mmiiB  evolve  alternative  impoasibiliti^s  of  thought  out  of- 
€vmy  iiltimate  conception  we  can  frame ;  but  it  m  that  the 
relatiTitT  of  otir  knowledge  ia  demonstrable  an^lj^cai^. 
The  induction  drawn  from  general  and  special  experiences, 
may  be  confirmed  by  a  deduction  from  the  nature  of  our 
mtefligenee.  Two  witys  of  reaching  such  a  deduction  exist. 
Proof  that  our  cogniti^TlM  UFjj  i\bf^  and  never  can  be7  absolute, 
&jlbtiIfUibl^  by  analyzing  eit.her^  ^Q_}}roduci  of  thgughtt  or 
the  process^  ^  thoughL    L<^t  us  analxze  each, 

mOfwalking  through  the  fields  some  day  in 
you  hear  a  rustle  a  few  yards  in  advance^  and 
iGpb^rviug  the  ditch^side  where  it  occurs^  sec  the  herbage 
%itijt3gd7^dS  win  grqbablj  turatowarda  the  spot  to  learn  by 
whatl^hk  soimS^and  motion  are  produced.  As  you  approach 
there  flutters  into  the  ditch,  a  partridge;  on  Bccing  which 


U 
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your  ouriocdiy  is  satisfied — jon  have  what  you  call  an  eap&»»- 
ation  of  the  appearances.  The  explanation,  mark,  aniounts 
to  this ;  that  whereas  throughout  life  you  have  had  countless 
experiences  of  disturbance  among  small  stationary  bodies, 
accompanying  the  movement  of  other  bodies  among  them, 
and  have  generalized  the  relation  bgtween  such  disturbances 
and  such  movements,  you  consider  this  particular  disturbance 
explained,  on  finding  it  to  present,  an  instance  of  flie  like 
relation.  Suppose  you  catch^the  partridge ;  and,  'wish- 

ing to  ascertain  why  it  did  not  escape,  examine  it,*  and  find 
at  one  spot,  a  slight  trace  of  blood  upon  its  feathers.  You 
now  understand,  as  you  say,  what  has  disabled  the  partridge. 
It  has  bisen  wounded  by  a  sportsman — adds  another  case  to 
the  many  cases  already  se^i  by  you,  of  birds  being  killed  or 
injured  by  the  shot  discharged  at  them  from  fowling-pieceC 
And  in  assimilating  this  case  to  other  such  cases,  consists 
your  understanding  of  it.  But  now,  on  consideration,  a 

difficulty  suggests  itself.     Only  a  single  shot  has  struck  the 
partridge,  and  that  not  in  a  vital  place :  the  wings  are  unin- 
jured, as  are  also  those  muscles  which  move  them ;  and  the 
creature  proves  by  its  struggles  that  it  has  abundant  strength. 
Why  then,  you  inquire  of  yourself,  does  it  not  fly  ?-'  Occasion 
favouring,  you  put  the  question  to  an  anatomist,  who  for- 
nishes  you  with  a  solution.    He  points  out  that  this  solitary 
shot  has  passed  close  to  the  place  at  which  the  nerve  sumJying 
the  wing-muscles  of  one  side,  diverges  £rom  the  spine ;  and  that 
a  slight  injury  to  this  nerve,  extending  ev^  to  the  rupture  of 
a  few  fibres,  may,  by  preventing  a  perfect  co-ordbjation  in  the 
actions  of  the  two  wings,  destroy  the  power  of  flighj;.  You  are 
no  longer  puzzled.     But  what  has  happened  P-r^what  has 
changed  your  state  from  one  of  perplexity  to  nue.of_£omprc- 
hensionf     Simply  the  disdosure  of  a  class  of_]^vioii8ly 
known  dases,  ulotfg  with  which  you  can  include  this  caae. 
The  connexion  between  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
paralysis  of  limbs  has  been  already  many  times  brought 
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■  Tuiir  notice  ;  and  you  here  find  a  relation  of  cause  and 
c&ct  tliat  is  essentially  similar. 

li^  OS  suppose  you.  are  led  on  to  make  further  inquiries 
ttnceruiiig  organic  actionS|  which,  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
M  they  arc,  you  had  not  before  cared  to  understand.  How 
ji  reipiiutioii  eflbcted  ?  you  ask — why  does  air  pcTiixlically 
fOih  into  the  lungs  ?  The  aiiswer  is  that  in  the  higher  yerte- 
bcata,  as  in  ourselves,  influx  of  air  is  caused  by  an  enlarge* 
rnent  of  the  thoracic  cavity ,  due,  partly  to  depression  of  the 
diaphragm,  partly  to  elevation  of  the  ribs.  But  how  does 
devatioa  of  the  ribs  enlargo  the  cavity?  In  reply  the 
tiiatcitulst  shows  you  that  the  piano  t^f  euch  pair  of  ribs 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  epine  ;  that  this  angle  widens 
when  the  moveable  ends  of  the  ribs  are  raised  ;  and  he  makes 
you  realize  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  eavityj  by  point- 
ing out  how  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  increases  as  its  angles 
approach  to  right  angles — you  understand  this  epeeial  fact 
when  you  seo  it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  general  g^eometrieal 
lact.  There  still  arises,  however,  the  question — why  does  the 
air  rush  into  this  enlarged  cavity?  To  which  comes  the 
tnswer  that,  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  enlarged,  the  con- 
tained air,  parti4illy  relieved  from  pressure,  expands,  and  so  loses 
mm^  of  its  resisting  power ;  that  hence  it  opixjsc^s  to  the  pree- 
BQite  of  the  ext-ernal  air  a  less  pressure  ;  and  that  ns  air,  like 
e\^ery  other  fluid,  presses  equally  ia  aU  directiouSj  motion  must 
result  along  any  line  irt  which  the  retjistancc  is  less  than 
elsewhere ;  whence  follows  an  inward  current-  And  this 
kUirpntation  you  recognise  as  one,  when  a  few  facts  of  like 
kmd,  whibitod  more  plainly  in  a  visible  fluid  such  as  water, 
are  cited  in  illustration.  Again,  when  it  was  pointed  out 

that  th©  Umbs  are  comix^imd  levers  acting  in  esHcntially  tho 
iamc  way  aa  levers  of  iron  or  wood,  you  might  consider  your- 
mM  119  having  obtained  a  partial  raihuak  of  animal  move-* 
moats.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle,  seeming  before  utterly 
utahk,  would  seem  less  unaccountable  were  youehown 
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how,  by  a  galyanic  current,  a  scries  of  soft  iron  magnets  could 
be  made  to  shorten   itself,  through  the  attraction  of  each 
magnet  for   its   neighbours : — an    alleged   analogy    which 
especially  answers  the  purpose  of   our  argument ;    Bince, 
whether  real  or  fancied,   it  equally  illustrates  the  mental 
illumination  that  results  on  finding  a  class  of  cases  within 
which  a  particular  case  may  possibly  be  included.     And  it 
may  be  ftirther  »oted  how,  in  the  instance  here  ^ajved,  an  ad- 
ditional feeling  of  comprehension  arises  on  remembering  that 
the  influence  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  is, 
though  not  positively  electric,  yet  a  for^i  of  force  nearly- 
allied  to  the  electric.  Similarly  when  you  learn  that 
animal  heat  arises  from  chemical  combination,   and  so   is 
evolved  as  heat  is  evolved  in  other  chemical  combinations — 
when  you  learn  that  the  absorption  of  nutrient  fluids  through 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  is  an  instance  of  osmotic  action — 
when  you  learn  *that  the  changes  undergone  by  food  during 
digestion,  are  like  changes  artificially  producible  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  you  regard  yourself  as  knowing  something  about  the 
natures  of  these  phenomena.  * 

Observe  now  what  we  have  been  doing.  Turning  to  the 
general  question,  let  us  note  where  these  successive  Aiterpret- 
ations  have  carried  us.  We  began  with  quite  special  and 
concrete  facts.  In  explaining  each,  and  afterwards  explain- 
ing the  more  general  facts  of  which  they  are  instances,  we 
have  got  down  to  certain  highly  general  facts: — to  a  geome- 
trical principle  or  property  of  space,  to  a  simple  law  of  me- 
chanical action,  to  a  law  of  fluid  equilibrium — to  truths  in 
physics,  in  chenustry,  in  thermology,  in  electricity.  The 
particular  phenomena  with  which  we  set  out,>iaTe^  been 
merged  in  larger  and  larger  groups  of  phenomena^^arid  as 
they  have  been  so  merged,  we  have  ajgived  at  solutions  that 
we  consider  profound  in  proportion  as  this  process  has  been 
carried  fitr.  Still  deeper  explanations  are  simply  further 
steps  in  the  same  direction.    When,  for  instance,  it  is  asked 
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why  the  law  of  action  of  the  lever  ip  what  it  is,  or  why  fluid 
equilibriuin  and  fluid  motion  exhibit  the  relations  which  they 
do,  the  answer  furnished  by  mathematicians  consists  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities — a  principle 
holding  true  alike  in  fluids  and  solids — a  principle  xmder 
which  the  others  are  comprehended.  And  similarly,  the  in- 
sight obtained  into  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination, 
heat,  electricity,  &o.,  implies  that  a  rationale  of  them,  when 
found,  will  be  the  exposition  of  some  highly  general  fact  re- 
specting the  constitution^  of  matter,  of  which  chemical, 
electrical^  and  thermal  fSstcts,  are  merely  difiEerent  mani- 
festationsy^^ 

Is  this  process  limited  or  unlimited  P  Can  we  go  on  for 
ever  explaining  classes  of  fitcts  by  including  them  in  larger 
classes ;  or  must  we  eventually  come  to  a  largest  class  P  Tho,^ 
supposition  that  ^V  pp^^lSfl  iVl  iir^^'"^^'^^,  ^^^  ^J^JJ^^  tihr 
suiS^enough  to  espouse  U^  would  stillJBiply^ihat  an  jjtimai^ 
explanatimi.cQulajiQt  he  rea^gfl,  ^  wT^nn  ^^j^^ni?  t^'m?  irmili^ 
^required  to  reach  it.  While  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  jt  is  limited  (proved-  not  only  by  the  finite  sphere  of 
observation  open  to  us,  but  also  by  tho  diminution  in  the 
number  of  generalizations  that  necessarily  accompanies  in- 
crease of  their  breadth)  equally  implies  that  the  ultimate 
fact  cannot  be  understoo4*  For  if  the  successively  deeper  in- 
terpretations of  nature  which  fiOTiaf itnf^  fid Yftnr.ing  lm^wlfl/^gA^ 

are  merely  succ^sive  inclusiqns_qf_8pecial.  truths  in  general- 
truths,  lind  of  general  truths  in  truths  still  more  general  ;^jt 
obviourify  follows  that  the  most  general  truth,  not  admitt 
of  inclusion  in  any  other,  does  nof^a/^Tm'^.  ^f  ^'^terpretg 

H^Tl^yflRtiy.  aft  tl^e  J^O^tLgfineral^COgiliHmi  af  wTiiVli   wa  nr 

cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  ^jieral  one^it  cannot  be  un j 
stood.  '  Hi  necessity,  therefore,  expl^^tion  must  event] 
bring  us  down  to  the  inexplicable.     The  deepest  truth 
we  can  get  at,  must  be  imaccoimtable.     Comprehension' 
become  aoiaething  other  than  comprehension,  before^e  ulti- 
mate &ot  can  be  comprehended. 
5 
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§  24.  The  inference  which,  we  thus  find  forced  upon  tis 
when  we  analyze  the  product  of  thought,^  as  exhibited  ob- 
jectively in  scientific  generalizations,  is  equally  forced  upon  xis 
by  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  ^iought,  as  exhibited  sab- 
jectively  in  consciousness.  The  demonstration  of  the  neces- 
sarily relative  character  of  our  knowledge,  as  deduced  from 
the  nature  of.  intelligence  has  been  brought  to  its  most 
definite  sl^ne  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.,  I  cannot  here  do 
better  thim  extract  from  his  essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
[the/^rndonaitioned/'  t^e  passage  containing  the  substance  of 

jtrine. 

le  mind  can  conceive/'  he  argues,  "  and  consequently 
know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited.  '  The 
\}i       ^  xmconditionally  imlimited,  or  the  Infiniiey  the  uncondition- 
X  ^   •  ally  limited,  or  the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  comtrued  to 
r^  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinBng;  away 

from,  or  abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  tmder  jsrhich 
thought  itself  is  realize^J  consequently,  the  notion  o£  the 
Unconditioned  is  only  negative, — negative  of  the  conceivable 
itself.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive, 
neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a  whole  so  g^eaf,  that  we 
cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of  a  still  greater 
whole ;  nor  an  absolute  pavt,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  that  wo 
.  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into  smaller 
^  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  flepreselit,  or 
realize,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (as  hero  imderstanding  and 
imagination  coincide),  an  infinite  whole,  for  this  could  only 
be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  whdes, 
which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  ^x^on^lish- 
ment ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  od^  in  thought 
an  infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The  result  is  th^  same, 
whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limitation  in  ^^ig^^iS^  time, 
or  in  degree.  The  unconditional  negation,  and  the  uncondi- 
tional affirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other  words,  thom^mte 
and  abSliite,  properly  $o  called,  are  thus  equally  inconceiv- 
able to  us.  }     . 


/ 
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*•  Afl  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  caD 
the  conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge 
and  of  po^tive  thought — thought  necessarily  supposes  condi- 
tions. To  ribfijl;  is  to  condition/  and  conditional  limitation  is 
the  fimdameiml  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For,  as 
the  greyhouncQpannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  more 
aiqpTopriate  si^ciile)  the  eagle  outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he  may  be  supported ;  so  the 
mind^^annet  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation,  within  and 
through  which  exclusively  the  possibility  of  thought  is 
realized.  Thought  is  nnly  of^heconditionedTIBegSuSe,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  absolute  is 
concaved  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability ;  and  all 
that  we  know,  is  only  known  as 

*  WOE  from  the  void  and  formless  ir{finiis^ 

ft 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of 
the  conditioned,  may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  theprofoundest 
admiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness;  con- 
seioasness  is  only  possible  under  the  ^antitiiesis  oi  a  subject 
mad  dbject  of  thought,  known  only  in.correlati0iv£^d  mutu^y 
limiting  each  other ;  Vhile,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we 
know  either  of  subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is 
only  a  knowledge  in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of 
the  ctifierent,  of  the  modified,  of  the  phaenomenal.  We  admit 
that  th#%Dnsequence  of  this  doctrine  is, — that  philosophy,  if 
viewed  as  more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossi- 
bla.  Departing  jfrom  the  particular,  we  admit,  that  we  can 
nerer^  in  our  high^t.^neraUzations,  rise  above  the  finite ; 
that  cm  knowledge,  whether^f^  mind  or  matter,  can  be 
3aM>»iy>g^  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestations 
of  aa  fodstence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our  ^hi^est- wisdom  to^ 
reoogoix  »Bb^^4the  reach  of  philosophy, — ^in  the  language 
of  fite  AMS^DL^-^cognoscmdo^ignofariy  et  ignorando  cognosci.' 
.    ^3Sbi0OCSiditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  eartremes, — ^two 
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inconditionatesy  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  ca7i 
be  conceived  as  possibk,  but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  con- 
tradiction and  excluded  middle,   one  must  be  admitted  as 
necessary.     On  this  opinion,   therefore,   reason  is  shown  to 
be  weak,  but  not  deceitful.     The  mind  is  not  represent^  sls 
conceiving  two   propositions    subversive  t)f  each  other,    as 
equally  possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  understand  as  possi- 
ble,  either  of  two  extremes ;   one  of  which,  however,   on 
the  ground  of  their^-mtitual  *  repugnance,  it  is  compelled 
to  recognize  as  true.     We"  are  thus  taught— the  salutary 
^  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  c<mstituted 
into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recogniz- 
;  ing  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensiye 
with  the  horizon  of  our  fidth.    And  by  a  wonderful  revelation, 
we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to 
conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  finilie,  inspired  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditi^^  beyond  the 
sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality." 

Clear  and  conclusive  as  this  statement  of  the  case  appeals 
when  carefully  studied,  it  is  expressed  in  so  abstract  a 
manner  as  to  be  not  very  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
A  more  popidar  presentation  of  it,  with  illustrative  appUca* 
__  tiqns^  as  given  by  Mr  Hansel  in  his  "Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  will  make  it  more  fully  understood.  J!he  follow- 
ing extracts,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  from  his 
pages,  will  suffice.  #« 

"  The  very  conception  of  consciousness,  in  whatever  mode 
/  it  may  be  manifested,  necessarily  implies  distinction,  beticeen 
\one  object  and  another.  To  be  conscious,  we  niust  be  conscious 
of  something ;  and  that  something  can  only  be  known,  as 
that  which  it  is,  by  being  distinguished  from  that  wmch  it  is 
not.  But  distinction  is  necessarily  limitation ;  forjl  if  one 
object  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it  mua^  possess 
some  form  of  existence  which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must 
not  possess  some  form  which  the  other  has.    But  it  is  obTioos 
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the  Infinite  cannot  be  distinguished,  as  such,  from  the  Finite, 
by  the  absence  of  any  quality  which  the  Finite  possesses  ;  for 
such  absence  would  be  a  limitation.     Nor  yet  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  an  attribute  which  the  Finite 
has  not;  for,  ^^^J2f^_^i\^  p'^H  ^^f*^  b^  ^  PnTiqtifnoTif..r>£^ft»-  - 
infinitej3EhoIirthis  differential  chax:acl££istic.jniistJLtsel£-ba^ 
infeait^ ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  have  nothing  in  comiQon 
with  the  ^finite.     We  are  thus  thrown  back  jxjjprx  our  former, 
impossibility ;  for  this  second  .infinitejgnll  be  distinguished 
from  the  finite  by  the  absence  of  qualities  which  the  latter 
poss^ses^    A  consciousness  b(  the  Infinite  as  such  thus  neces-^ 
^rily  involves  a  self-contradiction ;  for  it  implies  the  recogni- 
tion, by  limitation  and  cEfierence,  of  tbat  which  can  only  be 
given  as  unlimited  and  indifferent.        •        •        * 

"  This  contradiction,  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  infinite  is  a  positive  object  of  human 
tliought,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
mere  ne^tion  of  thought.  If  all  thought  is  limitation  ; — if 
whatever  we  conceive  is,  by  the  very  act  of  conception, 
regarded  as  finite, — the  injlnite,  from  a  himian  joint  of  view,^ 

is  nwgAly  d  PftiTiA  f(}X  ^htk  ftKgAT^,()fl  nf  flings  ^/*nTi/1itiopa  under 

which  thought  is  possible.  To  speak  of  a  Conception  of  the 
Infinite^,  therefore,  attmcrto^-affinn  those  conditions  and  to 
deny  them.  The  contradiction,  which  we  discover  in  such  a 
conception,  is  only  that  which  we  have  ourselves  placed  there, 
by  tacitly  asanmiTjg^&e  conceivability^  of  the  inconceivable. 
The  condition  of  consciousness  is  distinction ;  and  condition 
pf  |;listmction  is  iimitatfaffl.  We  can  have  no  consciousness  of  • 
Being  in  general  which  is  not  anrnf^  J^mg  in  particular :  a 
thittfff  in  conflciougness^  is  one  thing  out  of  many^  In  assum- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  infinite  object  pf  consciQusnesgj^j^ 
assume,  jherefore,  that  it  is  a^i  thg  same  tin\<^  ^'Tnitftd  sm^ 
unlimited ;— actually  somethings  without  which  it  coul J  not 

I  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  actually  nothing,  without 
which  it  coulAnot  be  infinite.        *        ♦        • 

"TS^second  cfiaracteristio-bf  Oonsciousness  is,  that  it  is  only 
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poasible  in  tlio  fonn  of  a  relation.    There  must  be  a  Subject, 
or  person  conscious,  and  an  Object,  or  thing  of  which  lie  is 
conscious.     There    can    be    no    consciousness   without    the 
union  of  these  two  factors ;  and,  in  that  union,  each  exists 
only  as  it  is  rehited  to  the  other.     The  subject  is  a  subject, 
onlj  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious  of  an  object :  the  object  is  an 
object,  only  in  so  &r  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  subject »  and 
the  destruction  of  either  is  the  destruction  of  consciausneas 
itself.     It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  consciousness  of  the  Abso- 
lute is  equally  self-contradictory  with  that  of  the  Ijifi^te. 
To  be  conscious  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  we  must  knOw  that 
an  object,  which  is  given  in  relation  to  our  consciousness,  is 
.  identical  with  one  which  exists  in  its  own  n^ure,  out  of  all 
relation  to  consciousness.     But  to  know  i\m  identity,  wo 
must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together ;  and  such  a  com* 
parison  is  itself  a  contradiction.    We  are  in  fapt  required  to 
compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscu^  with  that  of  whidi 
we  are  not  consciou^^  Ae  comparison  itself  being  an  act  of 
consciousness,  and  only  possible  through  the  consciousness  of 
both  its  objects.     It  is  thus  nSmifest  that,'  eyeu  if  we  could 
be  conscious  of  the  absolute,  jjtftxould  not  possibly  know  that 
it  is  the  absolute  :  and,  as  we  can  be  conscious  of  ^an  object  as 
such,  oi^T^^J(aiowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  absolute 
at  all.     As  an  obfect  of  consciousness,  every  thing  is  neces* 
sarily  relative ;  aua  what  a  thing  may  be  out  of  consciousness, 
o  mode  of  conscioiisness  can  tell  us.' 

"  This  contradiction,  again,  admits  of  the  same  explanation 
as  the  former.  Our  whole  notion  of  existence  is  necessarily 
relative ;  for  it  is  existence  as  conceived  by  us.  But  Existence, 
as  we  conceive  it,  is  but  a  name  for  the  several  ways  in  which 
objects  are  presented  to  our  consciousness, — a  general  terra, 
embracing  a  variety  of  relations.  The  Absolute,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  term  expressing  no  object  of  thought,  but  only  a 
denial  of  the  relation  bj^^iohthought  is  constituted.  To 
assume  absolute  existence  as  an  object  of  tEc^ight,  1b  thus  to 
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suppose  a  relatLon  existing  when  tlie  related  terms  exist  no 
longer.  An  object  of  thought  exists,  as  such,  in  and  through 
its  relation  to  a  thinker ;  while  the  Absolute,  as  such,  is  inde- 
pendent of  aU  relation.  The  ConcepUan  of  the  Absolute  thus 
implies  at  the  same  time  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  re- 
lation by  which  thought  is  constituted ;  and  our  various  en- 
deavours to  represent  it  are  only  so  many  modified  forms  of 
the  contradiction  involved  in  our  original  assumption.  Here, 
too,  the  contradiction  is  one  which  we  ourselves  have  made. 
It  does  not  imply  that  the  Absolute  cannot  exist ;  but  it  im- 
plies, most  certainly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  existing.'*  V^ 
Here  let  me  point  out  how  the  same  general  inference  may  ^ 
be  evolved  from  another  fimdamental  condition  of  thought, 
omitted  by  Sir  "W.  Hamilton,  and  not  supplied  by  Mr  Han- 
sel ; — a  condition  which,  jmder  its  obverse  aspect,  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  in  the  last  section.  Every  complete  act 
of  consciousness,  besides  distinction  and  relation,  also  impUes  • 
likeness.    Before  it  can  become  an  idea,  or  constitute  a  piece 

of  knowledge,  a  mental  state  must  nnf  nTily  K>  Vnn^im  ng 

separate  in^kind  from  certain  foregoing  states  jto^which  it  is  ^  ^ 
Irnnwn,  fM*_ygigj^  ]iy  fnif  f  Wfri^TU  ;  out  it  must  further  be  Jmown 

as   of    ^   p^tiriA    Vin^     yifli     r^/^rfai'n     nfli^i*    ^ArfigniTIg    fltptog 

That  organizatiofi  of  chan,ges_  yfrhioh  fionatjt^ttfi^  ^h^>^^'^g,  in-  ^ 
volves  continuous  integration  as  well  as  continuous  differenti- 
ation. TVere  each  new  affection  of  the  mind  perceived 
nmply  as  an  affection  in  some  way  contrasted  with  the 
preceding  ones — were  there  but  a  chain  of  impressions,  each 
of  which  as  it  arose  was  merely  distinguished  from  its  prede- 
oessors ;  consciousness  would  be  an  utter  chaos.  To  produce 
that  orderlycgHiSr.ifmag^  which  we  call  intelligence,  there 
requires  the  assimilation""^  each  impression  to  others, 
that  occurred  earlier  in  the  series.  Both  the  successive 
mental  states,  and  the  successive  relations  which  they  bearjbo 
each  other,  must  be  classified ;  and  classification  involves  not 
only  a  parting-  of  the  unlike,  but  also  a  binding  together  of 
the  like.    In  brief,  a  true  cognition  is  possible  only  through 
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an  aocompanying  recogmtion.  Should  it  be  objected 

that  if  sOy  there  cannot  be  a  first  cognition^  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  cognition ;  the  reply  is,  that  cognition  proper  arises 
}/f^  I  gll^'^^^y — ^**  during  the  first  stage  of  incipi^it  intdligenoe, 
)j  (^A^HSefore  the  feelings  producedby  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
y\}.  have  been  put  into  order,  th^re  are  no  cognitions,  strictly  so 
j)[  called;  and  that,  as  every  infant  shows  us,  these  slowly 
\/r  emerge  out  of  the  confusion  of  unfolding  consciousness  as 

^  ^      fast  as  the  experiences  are  arranged  into  groups — as  fast  as 
[jj^y..    the  most  frequently  repeated  sensations,  and  their  relations  to 
^/J^  each  other,  become  familiar  enough  to  admit  of  their  recog- 
^*X         nition  as  such  or  such,  whenever  they  recur.     Should  it  be 
further  objected  that  if  cognition  pre-supposes  recognition, 
there  can  be  no  cognition,  even  by  an  adult,  of  an  olbjeot 
never  before  seen  ;  there  is  still  tiie  sufficient  ^swer  that  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  assimilated  to  previously-seen  objects,  it  is 
not  known,  and  that  it  is  known  in  so  fitr  as  it  is  assimilated 
to  them.     Of  this  paradox  the  iaterpretation  is,  that  an  obj^t 
is  classifiable  in  various  ways,  with  various  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness.    An  animal  hitherto  unknown  (mark  the  word), 
though  not  referable  to  any  established  species  or  genus,  is 
yet  recognized  as  belonging  to  (me  of  the  larger  divisions 
— ^mammals,   birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes ;   or  shoidd  it  be  so 
anomalous  that  its  alliance  with  any  of  these  is  not  determin- 
able, it  may  yet  be  classed  as  vertebrate  or  invertebrate ;  or  if 
it  be  one  of  those  organisms  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  animal  or  vegetal  characteristics  predominate,  it  is  still 
known  as  a  living  body;    even  should  it  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  organic,  it  remains  beyond  question  that  it  is  a 
material  object,  and  it  is  cognized  by  being  recognized  as- 
such.     Whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  thing  is  perfectly  known 
only  when  it  is  in  all  respects  like  certain  things  previously 
observed ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  respects  in 
which  it  is  unlike  them,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  unknown ; 
and  that  hence  when  it  has  absolutely  no  attribute  in  comipoii 
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with  anytlung  else,  it  must  be  abecdotely  beyond  the  bounds 
of  knowledge. 

Observe  the  corollary  which  here  Goncems  ns.    A  oogni-  (j  1 
tion  of  the  Beal,  as  disEdngaished  from  the  Phenomenal,  must,  /  / 
if  it  eudstBy  conform  to  this  law  of  cognition  in  genetaL     The\  ^ 
First  Ganse,  The  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  to  be  known  at  all,   '  ^ 
must  be  classed.     To  be  positively  thought  of,  it  must  be      l^ 
thought  of  as  such  or  such — as  of  this  or  that  kind.     Can  it 
be  like  in  kind  to  anything  of  which  we  have  sensible 
eiqpOTence  ?    Obvioudy  not.    Between  the  creating  and  the 
created,  there  must  be  a  distinction  transcending  any  of  the 
distinctions  exisdng  between  different  divisions  of  the  created. 
That  which  is  uncaused  cannot  be  assimilated  to  that  which 
is  caused :  the  two  being,  in  the  very  naming,  antithetically 
opposed.     The  Infinite  cannot  be  grouped  along  with  some- 
thing that  is  finite ;  since,  in  being  so  grouped,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  not-infinite.     It  is  impossible  to  put  the  Alpo- 
lute  in  the  same  category  with  anything  relative,  so  long  as 
the  Absolute  is  defined  as  that  of  which  no  necessary  relation 
can  be  predicated.     Is  it  then  that  the  Actual,  though  nm- 
thinkaUe  by  classification  with  the  Apparent,  is  thinkable  by 
classification  with  itself  P    This  supposition  is  equally  kbsurd 
with  the  other.     It  inq)lies4he  plurality  of  the  First  Gausej 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute ;  and  this  implication  is  self-centra-  * 
dicji>ry-n  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  First  Causej  seeing 
that  the  existence  of  more  than  one  would  involve  the  existence 
of  something  necessitating  more  than  one,  which  something 
would  be  the  true  First  Cause.     How  self-d^tructive  is  the 
assumption  of  two  or  more  Infinites,  is  manifest  on  remember- 
ing that  such  Infinites,  bj  limiting  each  other,  would  become 
finite.     And  similarly,  an  AoMvte  which  existed  not  al^no 
but  along  with  other  Absolutes,  would  no  longer  be  an  abso- 
lute but  a  relative.     The  Unconditioned  therefore,  as  classable 
neither  with  any  form  of  the  conditioned  nor  with  any  otWj 
Unconditioned,  cannot  be  classed  at  all.     And  to  adnnt  thaWf 
it  cannot  be  known  as  of  such  or  such  kind,  is  to  admit  that/'  ^ 
it  is  unknowable.  1/ 

5* 
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Thus,  from  Ae  very  nature  of  thought,  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  is  inferable  in  three  several  ways.  As  we  find  by 
analyzing  it,  and  as  we  see  it  objectively  displayed  in  every 
proposition,  a  thought  involves  relation^  diffhrence,  likeness. 
Whatever  does  not  present  each  of  these  does  not  adhiit  of 
cognition.  And  hence  we  may  say  that  the  Unconditioned,  as 
presenting  none  of  them,  is  trebly  unthinkable. 

§  25.  From  yet  another  point  of  view  we  may  discern  the 
same  great  truth.  If,  instead  of  examining  our  intellectual 
powers  directly  as  exhibited  in  the  act  of  thought,  or  indirectly 
as  exhibited  in  thought  when  expressed  by  words,  we  look  at 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  a  like  conclu- 
sion is  forced  upon  us.  In  the  very  definition  of  Life,  when 
reduced  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  this  ultimate  impUcation. 
becomes  visible.  /• 

All  vital  actions,  considered  not  separately  but  in  their 
ensemble,  have  for  their  final  purpose  the  baJanciug  of  certain 
outer  processes  by  certain  inner  processes.  There  are  imceasing 
external  forces  tending  to  bring  the  matter  of  which  organic 
bodies  consist,  into  that  state  of  stable  equilibrium  displayed 
by  inorganic  bodies;  there  are  internal  forces  by  which 
this  tendency  is  constantly  antagonized;  and  the  perpetual 
changes  which  constitute  life,  may  be  regarded  as  incidental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  antagonism.  To  preserve  the 
erect  posture,  for  instance,  we  see  that  certain  weights  have 
to  be  neutralized  by  certain  strains  :  each  limb  or  other  organ, 
gravitating  to  the  Earth  and  puUing  down  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  attached,  has  to  be  preserved  in  position  by  the  tension 
of  sundry  muscles ;  or  in  other  words,  the  group  of  forces 
which  would  if  allowed  bring  the  body  to  the  ground,  has  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  another  group  of  forces.  Again,  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  at  a  particular  point,  the  external 
process  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  the  surroimd- 
ing  medium,  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  internal  process 
of  chemical  combination,  whereby  more  heat  may  be  evolved ; 
to  which  add,  that  if  from  atmospheric  changes  the  loss 
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bec(HiKS  greater  or  less,  the  prodnctioii  must  become  greater  or 
ks^    And  similarly  throughout  the  organic  actions  in  general. 
When  we  contemplate  the  lower  kinds  of  life,  we  see  that 
the  correspondences  thus  maintained  are  direct  and  simple  ; 
as  in  a  plant,  the  vitality  of  which  mainly  consists  in  osmotic 
and  chemical  actions  responding  to  the  co-existence  of  light, 
heat,  ^water,  and  carbonic  acid  aroimd  it.    But  in  animals,  and 
especially  in  the  higher  orders  of  them,  the  correspondences 
become    extremely    complex.      Materials   for    growth    and 
lepair  not  being,  like  those  which  plants  require,  everywhere 
present,  but  being  widely  dispersed  and  under  special  forms, 
have  to  be  found,  to  be  secured,  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  fit  state 
for  assimilation.   Hence  the  needfor locomotion;  hence  the  need 
for  the  senses  ;  hence  the  need  for  prehensile  and  destructive 
appUances ;  hence  the  need  for  an  elaborate  digestive  appa- 
ratus.    Observe,  however,  that  these  successive  complications 
are  essentially  nothing  but  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
organic  bcdance  in  its  integrity,  in  opposition  to  those  physical, 
chemical^  and  other  agencies  which  tend  to  overturn  it.     And 
observe,  mioreover,  that  while  these  successive  complications 
subserve  this  fundamental  adaptation  of  inner  to  outer  actions, 
they  are  themselves  nothing  else  but  further  adaptations  of 
inner  to  outer  actions.     For  what  are  those  movements  by 
which  a  predatory  creature  pursues  its  prey,  or  by  which  its 
prey  seeks  to  escape,  but  certain  changes  in  the  organism 
fitted  to  meet  certain  changes  in  its  environment  ?    What  is 
that  oompoimd  operation  which  constitutes  the  perception  of 
a  piece  of  food,  but  a  particular  correlation  of  nervous  modifi-  • 
cations,  answering  to  a  particular  correlation  of  physical  pro- 
perties ?  What  is  that  process  by  which  food  when  swallowed 
is  reduoed  to  a  fit  form  for  assimilation,  but  a  set  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  actions    responding  to   the    mechanical  and 
chemical    actions    which  distinguish    the    food?     Whence 
it  becomes  manifest,  that  while  Life  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 
ecnrrespondem^  of  certain  inner  physico-chemical  actions  with 
certain  outer  physico-chemical  actions,  each  advance  to  a  higher 
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fona  of  Life  oosBists  ina  better  preservation  of  this  primary^ 
correspondence  by  the  establidaoient  of  other  correspcHidences. 
Divesting  this  conception  of  all  superfluities  and  redacing- 
it  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  we  8ee(Wt  Life  is  definable   as 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
(Arelations^  And  when  we  so  define  it,  we  discover  that  the 
j   physLcal  and  the  psychial  life  are  equally  comprehended  by 
the  definition.     We  perceive  that  this  which  we  caU  Intelli- 
gence, shows  itself  when  the  external  relations  to  which  the 
internal  ones  are  adjusted,  begin  to  be  numerous,  complex,  and 
r^note  in  time  or  space ;  that  every  advance  in  Litelligence 
essentially  consists  in  the  establishment  of  more  varied,  mora 
complete,  and  more  involved  adjustments ;  and  that  even  the 
highest  achievements  of  science  are  resolvable  into  mental  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  and  sequence,  so  co-ordinated  as  exactly  to 
tally  with  certain  relations  of  co-existence  and  sequence  ihat 
occur  externally.    A  caterpillar,  wandering  at  random  and  at 
length  finding  its  way  on  to  a  plant  having  a  certain  odour, 
begins  to  eat — ^has  inside  of  it  an  organic  relation  between 
a  particular  impression  and  a  particular  set  of  actions,  answer- 
ing to  the  relation  outside  of  it,  between  scent  and  nutriment. 
The  sparrow,  guided  by  the  more  complex  correlation  of  impres- 
sions which  the  colour,  form,  and  movements  of  the  caterpillar 
gave  it ;  and  guided  also  by  other  correlations  which  measure 
the  position  and  distance  of  the  caterpillar ;  adjusts  certain 
correlated  muscular  movements  in  such  way  as  to  seize  the 
caterpillar.     Through  a  much  greater  distance  in  space  k  the 
hawk,  hovering  above,  affected  by  the  relations  of  shape  and 
motion  which  the  sparrow  presents ;  and  the  much  more  com- 
plicated and  prolonged  series  of  related  nervous  and  muscular 
changes,  gone  through  in  correspondence  with  the  sparrow's 
changing  relations  of  positi(m,  finally  succeed  when  they  are 
precisely  adjusted  to  these  changing  relations.   In  the  fowl^, 
experi^ice  has  established  a  relation  between  the  appearance 
and  flight  of  a  hawk  and  the  destruction  of  other  birds,  includ- 
ing game ;  there  is  also  in  hi^  an  established  relation  between 
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dnee  Tisoal  impvenicms  answering  to  a  certain  distanoe  in 
qpaoe,  and  tiie  range  of  his  gon;  and  he  has  learned,  too, 
by  fieqnent  ob8ervataon»  what  rdatiooa  of  position  ^e 
sights  must  bear  to  a  point  somewhat  in  adTanoe  of  the  fly- 
ing bird,  before  he  can  fire  with  socoess.  Similarly  if  we 
go  back  to  the  mannfactare  of  the  gnn.  By  rektions  of  oo- 
existenee  between  coloar^  drasity,  amd  place  in  the  earth,  a 
partioidar  mineral  is  known  as  one  which  yields  iron ;  and 
the  obtainment  of  iron  firomit,  resolts  when  certain  oorrekited 
acts  of  onrs,  are  adjusted  to  certain  correhited  affinities  dis- 
played by  ironstone,  coal,  and  lime,  at  a  high  temperature.  If 
we  descend  yet  a  step  farther,  and  ask  a  chemist  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  apply  to  a  mathematician  for  a 
theory  of  prcgectiles,  we  still  find  that  special  or  general  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  and  sequence  between  pr(^)erties,  mo- 
tions,  spaces  Acay  are  all  they  can  teach  us.  And  lastly,  let  it  be 
noted  thatnyha^we  call  truth,  guiding  us  to  Bucoessfal  action 
and  the  consecpi^tjaintenanoe  of  life,  is  simply  thft  aoYMTI^fA 


corrcspOlidBhce  itfsubjective  to  objective  relations ;  while  error, 
leMing  io  Jailure  and  therefore  towards  death,  is  the  absence 
of  snoli  accurate  corresponde^. 

If,  tiien,  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of  InteUi-  ^ 
gence  in  its  highest  forms,  consists  in  the  continuous  adjust- 
ment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relaticms,  the  necessarilW. 
relative  character  of  our  knowledge  becomes  obvious.     Th&J 
simplest  cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  connexion 
between  subjective  states,  answering  to  some  connexion  be- 
tween objective  agencies ;  and  each  successively  more  complex 
cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  more  involved  con- 
nexion of  such  states,  answering  to  some  more  involved  con- 
nexion of  such  agencies ;  it  is  clear  that  the  process,  no  matter 
how  far  it  be  carried,  can  never  bring  within  the  reach  of  Intel- 
ligence, either  the  states  themselves  or  the  agencies  themselves. 
Ascertaining  which  things  occur  along  with  which,  and  what 
things  follow  what,  supposing  it  to  be  pursued  exhaustively, 
must  still  leave  us  with  co-existences  and  sequences  <nily.    If 
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every  act  of  knowing  is  the  formation  of  a  relation  in  oonsci 
ousness  parallel  to  a  relation  in  the  environment,  then  the  re- 
lativity of  knowledge  is  self-evident — becomes  indeed  a  truism. 
Thinking  being  relationing,  no  thought  can  ever  express  more 
than  relations. 

And  here  let  ns  not  omit  to  mark  how  that  to  which  our 
intelligence  is  confined,  is  that  with  which  alone  our  intelli- 
gence is  concerned.    The  knowledge  within  our  reach,  is  the 
only  knowledge  that  can  be  of  service  to  us.    This  mainten* 
ance  of  a  correspondence  between  internal  actions  and  exter- 
nal actions,  which  both  constitutes  our  life  at  each  moment 
and  is  the  means  whereby  life  is  continued  through  subsequent 
moments,  merely  requires  that  the  agencies  acting  upon  us 
shall  be  known  in  their  co-existences  and  sequences,  and  not 
that  they  shall  be  known  in  themselves.     If  w  and  y  are  two 
j  uniformly  connected  properties  in  some  outer  object^  while  a^ 
j  and  4  are  the  effects  they  produce  in  our  consciousness ;  and 
j  if  while  the  property  x  produces  in  us  the  indifferent  mental 
I  state  a,  the  property  f/  produces  in  us  the  painful  mental  state 
t  b  (ai^wering  to  a  physical  injury) ;  then,  all  that  is  re4uisite 
for  our  guidance,  is,  that  x  being  the  imiform  accompaniment 
of  y  externally,  a  shall  be  the  imiform  accompaniment  of  b  in- 
ternally ;  so  that  when,  by  the  presence  of  a?,  a  is  produced  in 
consciousness,  b,  or  rather  the  idea  of  b,  shall  follow  it,  and 
excite  the  motions  by  which  the  effect  of  y  may  be  escaped. 
The  sole  need  is  that  a  and  b  and  the  relation  between  them, 
shall  always  answer  to  x  and  y  and  the  relation  between  them.^ 
It  matters  nothing  to  uu  if  u  midS  are  like  re  and  y  or  not. 
Could  they  be  exactly  identical  with  them,  we  should  not  be   ~" 
one  whit  the  better  off;   and  their  total  dissimilarity  is  no 
disadvantage  to  us. 

Deep  down  then  in  the  very  nature  of  life,  the  relativity 
of  our  knowledge  is  discernible.  The  analysis  of  vital  aciiops 
in  general,  leads  not  only  to  the  conclusion  that  things  in  them- 
selves cannot  be  known  to  us ;  but  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
knowledge  of  them,  were  it  possible,  would  i[>e  useless. 
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j^  There  still  remUins  tho  fimil  question — What  must 
•te  my  concseming  tlmt  which  tmiisccnda  knowledge  :*  Are 
tt  tc#  re^t  ^rlxolly  in  the  consciousness  of  phenomena  ? — hi  the 
rarak  of  inquiry  to  exclude  utterly  iVom  our  minds  everything 
Wt  the  relatire  P  or  miidt  we  aJao  believe  in  fiomething  Ix^yoad 
tiief^laiive? 

The  aoawer  of  pure  logic  is  held  to  he,  that  by  the  limits 

vC  our  inteUigence  we  ore  rigoron^ly  confined  witliin  the  re- 

httfiB  I  and  that  anything  transcending  the  reliitive  can  he 

ttinght  of  oniy  as  a  pure  negation,  or  as  a  non'e^.^tenee, 

'*  Th©  ab^oiule  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  ci>nceiva- 

lility/'  writes  Sir  "WiUiam  llamilton.     "The  Absolute  and  / 

the  Infiniie^^^  gays  Mr  Man^4j  "  ai-e  thus,  hke  the  Inconcew- 

rt&ie  and  the  Impcrceptibk,  nameB  indicating,  not  an  object  of 

tltott^ht  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the 

ABOditioDB  andoT  whieh  eonscioiL'SDess  is  pctssible/'     From  each 

«f  wfaidi  ^^ctracts  may  bo  deduced  the  conelusioOj  that  since 

Bfflecm  caiinot  warrant  ns  in  affirming  the  positive  existence 

of  what  is  cognizable  only  as  a  negation,  we  cannot  rationally 

affirm  the  positive  existence  of  anything  beyond  phenomena. 

Unavoidable  as  this  conclusion  secm&,  it  involves,  I  think, 

a  gmvTe  error*     If  the  premiss  be  granted,  the  inference  must 

dmibtleas  be  admitted  ;  but  the  premisa,  in  the  fonn  presented 

bv  Sir  "William  Ilaimlton  and  ilr  Mansel,  is  not  stiietlv  true, 

TS[w>ugh,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  t&e  arguments  used  by  these 

vritetB  to  show  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  have  been 

approvingly  quot^  ;  and  thougk-t^c  arguments  have  been 

eiifoi>c?ed  By  others  equally  thoroughgoing  ;  yet  there  remaiua 

U*  be  stated  a  qualification,  which  saves  us  from  thatscepti- 

cUm  otharwi^  necessitatedr—It  is  not  "to  Tie  aanied  that  so 

laitg  OS  we  confine  ourselvea  to.  the  purely  logical  aspect  of  the 

qtmtaon,  the  propositions  quoted  above  must  be  acoept'ed  in 

ttietr  untirety ;  but  when  we  contemplate  its  more  general,  or 

pqpdialogical,  aspeet^  we  find  that  these  profiStions  are  im- 

pofltel  statements  of  the  truth  :  omitting,  or  rather  excluding, 

they  do,  an  all-important  fact.     To  speak  Bpocitically ;— 


^ 
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Besides  that  definite  consciousnees  of  which  Logic  formulates 
the  laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot 
be  formulated.  Besides  complete  thoughts,  and  besides  the 
thoughts  which  though  iAgp^pl^^  adnut  of  completion,  thero 
are  thoughts  which  if  is  impossible  to  complete ;  and  yet  which, 
are  stiU  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal  affections  of 
the  intellect. 

Observe  in  the  first  place,  that  every  one  of  the  argumenta 
by  which  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  demonstrated, 
distinctly  postulates  the  positive  existence  of  something  be- 
yond the  relative.   To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Abst>lute, 
is,  by  implication,  to  affirm  that  there  f«  an  Absolute.     In  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  what  the  Absolute  is,  there 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is ;    and  the  making  oi 
this  assumption  proves  that  the  Absolute  has  oeen  present 
to  the  mind,  not  as  a  nothing,  but  as  a  something.    Similarly 
with  every  step  in  the  reasoning  by  which  this  doctrine  is 
upheld.     The  Noumenon,  everywhere  named  as  the  antithesis 
of  the  Phenomenon,  is  throughout  necessarily  thought  of  as 
an  actuality.     It  is  rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  Appearances  only,  without  at  the 
same  time  conceiving  a  Reality  of  which  they  are  appearances ; 
for  appearance  without  reality  is  imthinkable.     Strike  out 
from  the  argument  the  terms JtJnconditioned,  Infinite,Absolutey 
with  their  equivalents,  and  in  place  of  them  write,  "  negation 
of  conceivabflity,"  or  "  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
consciousness  is  possible,"  and  you  find  that  the  argument 
becomes  nonsense.   Truly  to  realize  in  thought  any  one  of  the 
propositions  of  which  the  argument  consists,  the  Unconditioned 
must  be  represented  as  positive  and  not  negative.  How  then  can 
it  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  argument,  that  our  con- 
sciousness of  it  is  negative  ?  An  argument,  the  very  construe^ 
tion  of  which  assigns  to  a  certain  term  a  certain  meaning, 
but  which  ends  in  showing  that  this  term  has  no  such  mean- 
ing, is  simply  an  elaborate  suicide.     Clearly,  then,  the  very 
demonstration  that  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute 
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■  impossible  to  us,  "unavoidably  presupposes  an  indefinite  con* 
fl&jasneas  of  it* 

Perhaps  tlie  "best  way  of  showing  that  by  the  necessary 
conditions  of  tlioixglit,  we  are  obbged  to  form  a  positive  though 
^ague  eonscioiisxiees  of  tiiis  which  transcends  distinct  con- 
sciousness,  is    "to    analyze   our  conception  of  the  antithesis 
between  Helatrve  and  Absolute.     It  is  a  doctrine  called  in 
<r*6stion  by  xioixe,  that  such  antinomies  of  thought  as  Whole 
and  Part,    Eqiial   and  TJnequal,  Singular  and  Plural,   are 
^>fic^3sarily  conceived  as  correlatives :  the  conception  of  a  pari 
^  impossible  ^thout  the  conception  of  a  whole ;  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  equality  without  one  of  inequality.     And  it  is 
•dmitted.  tbat  in  the  same  manner,  the  Relative  is  itself  con- 
ceivable as  sucb,  only  by  opposition  to  the  Irrelative  or  Abso- 
lute. Sir  William  Hamilton  however,  in  his  trenchant 
(and  in  tnost  parts  unanswerable)  criticism  on  Cousin,  contends, 
^  conformity  with  his  poeation  above  stated,  that  one  of 
these  correlatives  is  nothing  whatever  beyond  the  negation  of 
di©  otber.     **  Correlatives  '*  he  says  "  certainly  suggest  each 
other,  but  correlatives  may,  or  may  not,  be  equally  real  and 
poritive.     In  thought  contradictories  necessarily  imply  each 
^lier,  tot  the  knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one.     But  the 
reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaranteeing  the  reality 
of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation.     Thus  every 
positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests 
a  Bi^ative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ; 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivable, 
is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the 
inconceivaUe.      But  thought  these  mutually  suggest  each 
other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an 
abstraction  of  thought  itseK.'^  Now  the  assertion 
tiiat  of  such  contradictories  "  the  negative  is  only  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  other  " — "  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation," — is 
not  true.     In  such  correlatives  as  Equal  and  Unequal,  it  is 
obvions  enough  that  the  negative  concept  oontains  Bometlung 
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besides  ihe  negation  of  the  positiye  one ;  for  the  things  o£ 
which  equality  is  denied  are  not  abolished  from  consciousness 
by  the  denial     And  the  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  WiUiani 
Hamilton,  is,  that  the  like  holds  eyen  with  those  correlatives 
of  which  the  negative  is  inconceivable,  in  the  strict  sens©  of 
the  word.     Take  for  example  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited. 
Our  notion  of  the  limited  is  composed,  firstly  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  some  kind  of  being,  and  secondly  of  a  consciousness  of 
the  limits  imder  which  it  is  known.  In  the  antithetical  notion 
of  the  Unlimited,  the  consciousness  of  limits  is  abolished ;  but 
not  the  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  being.     It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  absence  of  conceived  limits,  this  consciousness  ceases 
to  be  a  concept  properly  so  called ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  it  remains  as  a  mode  of  consciousness.     If,  in  such  case^, 
the  negative  contradictory  were,  as  alleged,  **  nothing  else  '^ 
than  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  therefore  a  mere  nonen- 
tity, then  it  would  clearly  follow  that  negative  contradictories 
could  be  used  interchangeably:    the  Unlimited  might  be 
thought  of  as  antithetical  to  the  Divisible ;  and  the  Indivisible 
as  antithetical  to  the  limited.    While  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  so  used,  proves  that  in  consciousness  the  Unlimited 
and  the  Indivisible  are  qualitatively  distinct,  and  therefore 
positive  or  real;    since  distinction  cannot    exist    between 
nothings.    The  error,  (very  naturally  fallen  into  by  philo- 
sophers intent  on  demonstrating  the  limits  and  conditions 
of  consciousness,)  consists  in  assuming  that  consciousness  con- 
tains nothing  but  limits  and  conditions ;  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  that  which  is  limited  and  conditioned.     It  is  forgotten 
that  there  is  something  whiclvaUke  forms  the  raw  material 
of  definite  thought  and  remains  after  the  definiteness  which 
thinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed.  Now  all 

this  applies  by  change  of  terms  to  the  last  and  highest  of 
these  antinomies — ^that  between  the  Relative  and  the  Non- 
relative.  (We  are  conscious  of  the  Relative  as  existence  under 
conditions  and  limits ;  it  is  impossible  that  these  conditions 
and  limits  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  something  to  which 
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they  gire  tlie  form ;  the  abstraction  of  these  conditions  and 
limits,  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  abstraction  of  them  onli/  ;  con- 
sequently there  must  be  a  residuary  consciousness  of  some- 
thing which  filled  up  their  outlines  ;  and  this  indefinite  some- 
thing constitutes  our  consciousness  of  the  Non-relative  or  I 
Absolute.  Impossible  though  it  is  to  give  to  this  conscious- 
ness any  qualitative  or  quantitative  expression  whatever,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  it  remains  with  us  as  a  positive  and 
indestructible  element  of  thought. 

Still  more  manifest  will  this  truth  become  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  our  conception  of  the  Eelative  itself  disappears,  if 
oar  conception  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, or  rather  it  is  contended,  by  theT  writers  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  contradictories  can  be  known  only  in  relation  to 
each  other — ^that  Equality,  for  instance,  is  unthinkable  apart 
from  its  correlative  Inequality ;  and  that  thus  the  Eelative  can 
itself  be  conceived  only  by  opposition  to  the  Non-relative.  It 
is  also  admitted,  or  rather  contended,  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  relation  implies  a  consciousness  of  both  the  related  members. 
If  we  are  required  to  conceive  the  relation  between  the  Re- 
lative and  Non-relative  without  being  conscious  of  both,  "  we 
are  in  fiujt "  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Mansel  difiercntly 
applied)  '*  required  to  compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscious 
with  that  of  which  we  are  not  conscious;  the  comparison 
itself  being  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  only  possible  through 
the  consciousness  of  both  its  objects.'*  What  then  becomes 
of  the  assertion  that  "  the  Absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a 
negation  of  conceivability,"  or  as  "  the  mere  absence  of  the 
conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible  P  "  If  the  Non- 
relative  or  Absolute,  is  present  in  thought  only  as  a  mere 
negatibn,  then  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Relative  be- 
comes unthinkable,  because  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  is/ 
absent  from  oonsdousness.  ^  And  if  this  relation  is  unthink- 
able, then  is  ike  Relative  itself  unthinkable,  for  want  of  it« 
antithesis :  whence  results  the  disappearance  of  all  though^ 
whatever. 
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Let  me  here  point  out  that  both  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  and 
Mr  Mansel,  do,  in  other  places,  distinctly  imply  that  our 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  indefinite  though  it  is,  is 
positive  and  not  negative.  The  very  passage  already  quoted 
from  Sir'Wm  Hamilton,  in  which  he  asserts  that  "the 
absoltUe  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  con^ivabiKty,*' 
itself  ends  with  the  remark  that,  "  by  a  wonderful  revelation, 
we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inabflity  to  con- 
ceive aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  vAth  a 
belief  in  tilie  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond 
the  sphere  of  aU  comprehensible  reality."  The  last  of 
these  assertions  practically  admits  that  which  the  other 
denies.  By  the  la^prs^of  thought  as  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  has 
interpreted  them,  he  finds  himself  forced  to  the  conclusipn 
that  our  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation. 
He  nevertheless  finds  that  there  does  exist  in  consciousness 
jan  irresistible  conviction  of  the  real  "existence  of  some- 
/thing  unconditioned."  And  he.  gets  over  the  inconsistency 
by  speaking  of  this  conviction  as  "  a  wonderfiil  revelation  " — 
"  a  belief  "  with  which  we  are  "  inspired :  "  thus  apparently 
hinting  that  it  is  supematurally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
thought.  Mr  Mansel  is  betrayed  into  a  like  inconsistency. 
When  he  says  that  **  we  are  compelled,  by  the  constituti(m>of 
our  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  In- 
Jbite  Being, — a  belief  which  appears  forced  upon  us,  as  the 
complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative  and  the 
finite ; "  he  clearly  says  by  implication  that  this  consciousw 
ness  is  positive,  and  not  negative.  He  tacitly  admits  that 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  Absolute  as  something  more 
than  a  negation — that  our  consciousness  of  it  is  not  ^^e 
mere  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousnesa'is 
possible." 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  question  must  be  my 
apology  for  taxing  the  reader's  attention  a  little  ftirther,  in 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  remaining  difficulties.  The  ne- 
cessarily positive  character  of  our  consciousness, of  the'TTnoon- 
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ditioiied,  vluoh,  at  we  hxre  weak,  Mkfws  from  «a  ultimatipr  ^ 
law  <^  tlioii^it,  will  be  better  mdentood  oa  oQQtempkdng 
tbe  prooesB  of  thooghL 

One  of  ^ba  argnmenta  med  to  prore  the  idatiTity  of 
our  knoiriedgey  is,  that  we  cumot  ooneeiTe  %mm»  or  ISme  as 
eitbor  limited  or  miliimted.  It  is  pointed  o«t  that  wbm  we 
imagine  a  Umity  there  shnnhaneoos^  arises  Ae  oonackxisness 
of  a  space  or  time  existing  beyood  the  limit  This  remoter 
space  or  thncj,  thoogh  not  mntprnplated  as  definite,  is  yet  coo- 
tenqilated  as  reiL  llioagh  wedonot£um<^it  aooncq»tioii 
jMt>pOT,  sinee  we  do  not  bring  it  widun  bounds,  th^^e  is  yet  in 
our  minds  the  unshaped  material  ai  a  ooneeptiooL  Similarl  j 
with  our  oonscioasneas  ai  Ganse.  We  are  no  m(»e  able  to 
form  a  circnmscribed  idea  of  Gaose,  than  <d  l^paoe  or  Time ; 
and  we  are  conseqnentfy  oUiged  to  think  of  the  CSaose  which 
transcends  the  Umits  of  our  thought  as  positiye  thon^  inde- 
finite. Jnst  in  the  same  manner  ihat  on  oonoeiying  any 
bounded  qpaoe,  there  arises  a  nascent  oonsdonsness  of  space 
outside  the  bounds ;  so,  when  we  think  of  any  definite  cause, 
there  arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  a  cause  behind  it :  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  o&er,  this  nascent  consciousness  is 
in  substance  like  that  which  suggests  it,  though  without  fbrni. 
The  nunn^itum  of  thought  incTitaUy  carries  us  h^toud  con- 
ditioned Axi'gfpnra^fA  rnimnHiHAfifid  ATwf An#^ ;  t^nA  A^a  ^^,> 
persists  in  usj|sti^e^odjj£  a  .thought  to  which  we  qui  give 
no  shape. 

Hence  our  firm  belief  in  objective  reality — a  belief  which 
metaphysical  criticisms  cannot  for  a  moment  shake.  When 
,  we  are  taught  that  a  piece  of  matter,  regarded  by  us  as  exist- 
ing externally, .  cannot  be  really  known,  but  that  we  can 
know  only  certain  impressions  produced  on  us,  we  are  yet,  by 
the  relativity  of  our  thougfit,  compelled  to  think  of  these  in 
relation  Ui,  a  positive  cause — ^the  notion  of  a  real  existence 
which  generated  these  impressions  becomes  nascent.  If  it  be 
proved  to  us  that  every  notion  of  a  real  existence  which  we 
can  finme,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  itself— that  matter. 
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however  conceived  by  us,  cannot  be  matter  as  it  actually  is, 
our  conception,  thougb  transfigured,  is  not  destroyed :  there 
remains  the  sense  of  reality,  dissociated  as  far  as  possH)le  from 
those  special  forms  imder  which  it  was  before  represented  in 
thought.  Though  Philosophy  condenms  successively  each 
attempted  conception  of  the  Absolute — though  it  proVes  to  tis 
that  the  Absolute  is  not  this,  nor  that,  nor  that— though  in 
obedience  to  it  we  negative,  one  after  another,  each  idea  as  it 
arises ;  yet,  as  we  cannot  expel  the  entire  co;it«a^8of  consci- 
ousness, there  ever  remains  behind  an  element  wmSh  passes 
into  new  shapes.  The  continual  negation  of  each  pcuiiicu- 
lar  form  and  limit,  simply  results  in  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete abstraction  of  all  forms  and  limits ;  and  so  ends  in  an 
indefinite  consciousness  of  the  unformed  and  unlimited. ' 

And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  diffi- 
culty— How  can  there  possibly  be  constituted  a  consciousness 
of  the  unformed  and  unlimited,  when,  by  its  very  nature,  con- 
sciousness is  possible  only  under  forms  and  limits  ?.  If  every 
consciousness  of  existence  is  a  consciousness  of  existence  as 
conditioned,  then  how,  after  the  negation  of  conditioi^,  can 
there  be  any  residuum  P.  Though  not  directly  withdrawn  by 
the  withdrawal  of  its  conditions,  must  not  the  raw  material  of- 
consciousness  be  withdrawn  by  implication  P.  Must  it  not  van- 
ish when  the  conditions  of  its  existence  vanish  P  *  That 
there  must  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  manifest ;  since 
even  those  who  would  put  it,  do,  as  already  shown,  admit 
that  we  have  some  such  consciousness  ;  and  the  solution  ap- 
pears to  be  that  above  shadowed  forth.  Such  consciousness 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  constituted  by  any  single  mental  act ; 
but  is  the  product  of  many  mental  acts.  In  each  concept  there 
is  an  element  which  persists.  It  is  alikempossiBle  for  this 
element  to  be  absent  from  consciousness,  and  for  it  to  be  pre- 
/  sent  in  consciousness  alone :  either  alternative  involves  un- 
consciousness—the one  fVom  the  want  of  the  substance ;  the 
other  from  the  want  of  the  form.  But  the  persistence  of  this 
element  under  successive  conditions,  necessitates  a  sense  of  it  as 
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distinguisHed  from  the  conditions^  and  independent  of  them. 
The  sense  of  a  something  that  is  conditioned  in  every  thought, 
cannot  be  got  rid  of^  because  the  something  cannotbo  gotnd  of. 
How  tben  must  the  sense  of  this  eoiQethmg^4)e  constituted  ? 
Evidently  by  combining  successive  concepts  deprived  of  their 
limits  and  conditions.  We  form  this  indefinite  thought,  as 
we  form  many  of  our  definite  thoughts,  by  the  coalescence  of 
a  series  of  thoughts.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  A  large 

complex  object,  having  attributes  too  numerous  to  be  repre- 
sented at  once,  is  yet  tolerably  well  conceived  by  the  union  of 
several  representations,  each  standing  for  part  of  its  attributes. 
On  thinking  of  a  piano,  there  first  rises  in  imagination  its 
visual  appearance,  to  which  are  instantly  added  (though  by 
separate  mental  acts)  the  ideas  of  its  remote  side  and  of  its 
solid  substance.  A  complete  conception,  however,  involves  the 
strings,  the  hammers,  the  dampers,  the  pedals ;  and  while 
successively  adding  these  to  the  conception,  the  attributes  first 
thought  of  lapse  more  or  less  completely  out  of  consciousness. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  group  constitutes  a  representation  of 
the  piano.  Now  as  in  tlus^case  we  form  a  de^te^DnflqituXif 
a  special  existeiifi^ J)y4mp0sia^JiBut8'imd'ConditiQns  in  sue* 
cessive  acts j^^jso^jn  the  converse  case,  by  iakmg  away  the 
limits  and  conditions  in  successive  acts,  we  form  an  indefinite 
notion  of  general  existence.  By  fusing  a  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  in  each  or  which,  as  it  arises,  the  limitations 
and  conditions  are  abolished,  tiiere  is  produced  a  consciousness 
of  something  unconditioned^  I   To  speak  more  rigor- 

ously : — ^this  ccwasciousness  is  not  the  abstract  of  any  one 
group  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions ;  but  it  is  the  abstract 
of  all  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions.  That  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  what  we  predicate  by  • 
the  word  existence.  Dissociated  as  this  becomes  from  each  of 
its  modes  by  the  perpetual  change  of  those  modes,  it  remains 
as  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  something  constant  under 
all  modes — of  being  apart  from  its  appearances.  The  dis- 
tinction we  feel  between  special  and  general  existence,  is  the 
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distinction  between  that  which  is  changeable  in  ns,  and  that 
which  is  unchangeable.  The  contrast  between  the  Absolute 
and  the  Rektiye  in  our  mindsy  is  really  the  contrast  between 
that  mental  element  which  exists  absolutely,  and  those  which 
exist  relatively. 

By  its  very  nature,  therefore,  this  ultimate  mental  element 
is  at  once  necessarily  indefinite  and  necessarily  indestructible. 
Our  ccmsciouaness  of  the  imconditioned  being  literally  the  uiT- 
conAttioned  consciousness,  or  raw  matenai  oi  thought  to  which 
jntMnloBg  we  give  detinite  forms,  it  foLows  that  an  ever^pre* 
salt  sense  of  real  existence  is  the  very  basis  of  our  intelligence. 
As  we  can  in  successive  mental  acts  get  rid  of  all  particular 
conditions  and  replace  them  by  others,  but  cannot  get  rid  of 
that  imdifferentiated  substance  of  consciousness  which  is  con- 
ditioned anew  in  every  thought ;  there  ever  remains  ^th  us 
a  sense  of  that  which  exists  persistently  and  independently  of 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  that  by  the  laws  of  thought 
we  are  rigorously  prevented  fix)m  forming  a  conception  of  ab- 
solute existence ;  we  are  by  the  laws  of  thought  equally  pre- 
vented from  ridding  ourselves  of  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
existence :  this  consciousness  being,  as  we  here  see,  the  obverse 
of  our  self-consciousness.  And  since  the  only  possible  mea- 
sure of  relative  validity  among  our  beUefsj^is  the  degree-trf 
their  persistence  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  made^ioLchange 
them,  it  follows  that  this  which  persists  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  cannot  cease  imtil  consciousness  ceases^  has 
the  highest  validity  of  any. 

To  sum  up  this  somewhat  too  elaborate  argument :  —  We 
have  seen  how  in  the  very  assertion  ihul  Ml  6Ui  kao^^ledge, 
propgrty  BO  (^^,  Id  Relative, thereifl^volved  the  assertion 
that  there  exists  a  If  on-relative.  We  have  seen  how,  in^each 
stcfof  the  argument  by  which  this  doctrine  is  established, 
the  same  assumption  is  made.  We  have  seen  how,  ^om  the 
very  necessity  of  thinking  in  relations,  it  follows  that  the 
Relative  is  itself  inconceivable,  except  as  related  to  a  real 
Kon-relati^e.    We  have  seen  that  unless  a  real  Non-relative 
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or  Absolute  be  postulated,  tbe  Ilelative_ifeel£_becQBie8  aJ>so- 
hitej  and  so  brings  the  ftrgnTnftnt  tn  n.  p^ntrfl/liVHnn-  And  on 
contemplating  the  process  of  thought,  we  have  equally  seen 
how  impoggible  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness  of  an 
actuality  bjng  behind  appearances;  and  how,  from  this  im- 
poasibility^  results  our  indestructible  beUef  in  that  actuality.   . 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EECONCILIATION. 

§  27.  Thus  do  all  lines  of  argument  converge  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  inference  reached  a  priori,  in  the  last  chapter, 
confinns  the  inferences  which,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
were  reached  a  posteriori.  Those  imbeciliti^  of  the  under- 
standing that  disclose  themselves  when  we  try  to  answer  the 
highest  question?  of  objective  science,  subjective  science  proves 
to  be  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  that  understanding.  "We  not 
only  learn  by  the  finistration  of  aU  our  efforts,  that  the  reaKty 
underlying  appearances  is  totally  and  for  ever  inconceivable 
by  us ;  but  we  also  learn  why,  firom  the  very  nature  of  our 
intelligence,  it  must  be  so.  Finally  we  discover  that  this 
conclusion,  which,  in  its  unqualified  form,  seems  opposed  to 
the  instinctive  Convictions  of  mankind,  falls  into  harmony 
with  them  when  the  missing  qualification  is  supplied. 
(Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  bo 
known,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  that  its  po- 
sitive existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness ;  that  so 
long  as  consciousness  continues,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  rid 
it  of  this  datum ;  and  that  thus  the  belief  which  this  datum 
constitutes,  has  a  higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever. 

Here  then  is  that  basis  of  agreement  we  set  out  to  seek. 
This  conclusion  which  objective  science  illustrates,  and  6ab-^ 
jective  science   shows  te  be  imavoidable, — this  conclusioii 
which,  while  it  in  the  main  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  £ng« 
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Hsh  school  of  plulosopliy,  recognizes  also  a  soul  of  trutli  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  antagonist  German  school — ^this  conclusion 
which  brings  the  results  of  speculation  into  harmony  with  those 
of  common  sense ;  is  also  the  conclusion  which  reconciles  EeU- 
glon  with  Science.  Common  Sense  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
reality ;  Objective  Science  proves  that  this  reality  cannot  be 
what  we  think  it ;  Subjective  Science  shows  why  we  cannot 
think  of  it  as  it  ia,  and  yet  are  compelled  to  think  of  it  as  ex- 
isting ;  and  in  this  assertion  of  a  Eeality  utterly  inscrutable 
in  nature,  Religion  finds  an  assertion  essentially  coinciding 
with  her  own.  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon 
as  a  manifestation  of  some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon ; 
phenomena  being,  so  far  as  wd  can  ascertain,  unlimited  in 
their  diffusion,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  this  Power  as  omni- 
present ;  and  criticism  teaches  us  that  this  Power  is  whoUy 
incomprehensible.  In  this  consciousness  of  an  Incomprehen- 
sible Omiiq)resent  Power,  we  have  just  that  consciousness  on 
which  Beligion  dwells.  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  point  where 
Beligion  and  Science  coalesce. 

To  understand  fuUy  how  real  is  the  reconciliation  thus 
reached,  it  wHl  be  needful  to  look  at  the  respective  attitudes 
that  Religion  and  Science  have  aU  along  maintained  towards 
this  conclusion.  We  must  observe  how,  all  along,  the  imper- 
fections of  each  have  been  undergoing  correction  by  the  other; 
and  bow  the  final  out-come  of  their  mutual  criticisms,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  an  entire  agreement  on  this  deepest  and 
widest  of  all  truths. 

§  28.  In  Beligion  let  us  recognize  the  high  merit  that  firom 
the  beginning  it  has^dimljL-dia&gmed  the  ultimate  yerit j;,  and 
has  never  ceased  to  insist  upon  it.  In  its  earliest  tmd  crudest 
forms  it  manifested,  however  vaguely  and  inconsistently,,ap. 
intuition  forming  the  germ  of  this  highest  belief  in  which  all 
philosophies  finally  unite.  The  consciousness  of  a  mystery . 
is  traceable  in  the  rudest  fetishism.  Each  iiigher  religious 
tt-eed^  rejecting  titiose  definite  and  simple  interpretations  of 
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Nature  previously  given,  has  become  more  religiouB  hy  cUnng 
this.  As  the  quite  concrete  and  conceivable  agencies  alleged 
as  the  causes  of  things,  have  been  replaced  by  agencies  less 
concrete  and  conceivable,  the  element  of  mystery  has  of 'ne* 
cessity  become  more  predominant.  Through  all  its  successive 
phases  the  disappearance  of  those  positive  dogmas  by  which 
the  mystery  was  made  unmysterious,  has  formed  the  essential 
change  delineated  in  religious  history.  And  so  Eeligion  has 
ever  been  approximating  towards  that  complete  recognition  of 
this  mystery  which  is  its  goaL 

For  its  essentially  valid  belief,  Beligion  has  constantly  done 
battle.  Gross  as  were  the  disguises  under  which  it  first 
espoused  this  belief,  and  cherishing  this  belief,  though  it  still 
does,  under  disfiguring  vestments,  it  has  never  ceased  to  main- 
tain and  defend  it.  It  has  everywhere  established  and  pro- 
pagated one  or  other  modification  of  the  doctrine  that  all  things 
I  are  manifestations  of  a  Power  that  transcends  our  knowledge. 
Though  firom  age  to  age,  Science  has  continually  defeated  it 
wherever  they  have  come  in  oolli^on,  and  has  obliged  ijj  to 
relinquish  one  or  more  of  its  positions ;  it  has  stUl  held  the 
remaining  ones  with  imdiminished  tenacity.  No  exposure  o£ 
the  logical  inconsistency  of  its  conclusions — ^no  proof  tha^^each 
of  its  particular  dogmas  was  absurd,  has  been  able  to  weaken 
its  allegiance  to  that  ultimate  verity  for  which  it  stands. 
After  criticism  has  abolished  aU  its  arguments  and  reduced  it 
to  silence,  there  has  still  remained  with  it  the  indestructible 
consciousness  of  a  truth  which,  however  fiaulty  the  "mode  in 
which  it  had  been  expressed,  was  yet  a  truth  beyond  cavil. 
To  this  conviction  its  adherence  has  been  substantially  sincere. 
And  for  the  guardianship  and  division  of  it,  Humanity  has 
ever  been,  and  must  ever  be,  its  debtor. 

But  while  from  the  beginning,  Eeligion  has  had  the  all- 
essential  office  of  preventing  men  from  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  relative  or  immediate,  and  of  awakening  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  something  beyond  it,  this  office  has  been  but  very 
imperfectly  discharged.    Beligion  has  ever  been  more  or  le^ 
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ineligious;  and  it  continues  to  be  partially  irreligious  even 
now.  In  the  first  place,  as  implied  aboye,  it  has  all  ^ 

along  professed  to. haye  some  knowledge^  that  which  tran- 
aeends  knowledge;  and  has  so  contradicted  its  own  teachings,  f 
While  with  one  breiith  it  has  asserted  that  the  Cause  of  all 

things  passes    UnderRfATifti'iig,   if.  h^a^   -nnfTi    iha  nnvf   hronfVij 

asserted  that  the  Cagge  of  all^Mngs  possesses^snch-or-^ucbL 
attributes — ^^^_jy  in  ^^  far  TOf>f>^VK^  In  the  ,se^ 

condTplace,  while  in  great  part  sincere  in  its  fealty  tothe  great  jL^ 
truth  it  has  had  to  uphold,  it  has  often  been  insincere,  and 
oonaequenily  irreligious,  in  maintaining  the  untenable  doc- 
trines by  which  it  has  obscured  this  great  truth.  Each  as- 
sertion respecting  the  nature,  acts,  or  motiyes  of  that  Power 
which  the  ITniyerse  manifests  to  us,  has  been  repeatedly  called 
in  question,  and  preyed  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  with 
accompanying  assertions.  Yet  each  of  them  has  been  age 
after,  age  insisted  on,  in  spite  of  a  secret  consciousness  that  it 
would  not  bear  examination.  Just  as  though  unaware  that 
its  central  position  was  impregnable,  Religion  has  obstinate- 
ly held  every  outpost  long  after  it  was  obyiously  indefen- 
able.  •  And  this  naturally  introduces  us  to  the  third  and 

most  serious  form  of  irreUgion  which  Beligion  has  displayed ; 
namely,  an  imperfect  belief  in  that  which  it  especially  professes  -^ 
to  belieye.  How  truly  its  central  position  is  impregnable,  Re- 
ligion has  neyer  adequately  realized.  In  the  deyoutest  Mth 
as  we  habitually  see  it,  there  lies  hidden  an  innermost  core  of 
Bcepticiflan ;  and  it  is  this  scepticism  which  causes  that  dread 
of  inquiry  displayed  by  Eeligion  when  face  to  face  with  Science. 
Obliged  to  abandon  one  by  one  the  superstitions  it  once  ten- 
acioualyhdd,  and  daily  finding  its  cherished  belief  more  and 
more  shaken,  Ileligion.shows  a  secret  fear  that  all  things  may 
some  day  be  e:q)lained ;  and  thus  itself  betrays  a  lurking 
doubt  whether  that  Incomprehensible  Cause  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  is  really  incomprehensible. 

Of  Beligion  then,  we  must  always  remember,  that  amid  its 
many  errors  and  corruptions  it  has  asserted  and  diffused  a 
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supreme  verity.  From  the  first,  the  recognition  of  this  supreme 
verity,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  has  been  its  vital  ele-. 
ment;  anditsvarious  defects,  onceextreme  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishing, have  been  so  many  fidlures  to  recognize  in  ftdl  that  which 
it  recognized  in  part.  The  truly  religious  element  of  Eeligion 
has  always  been  good ;  that  which  has  proved  untenable  in 
doctrine  and  vicious  in  practice,  has  been  its  irreligious  ele- 
ment ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  ever  undergoing  purification. 

§  29.  And  now  observe  that  all  along,  the  agent  which  has 
effected  the  purification  has  been  Science.  We  habitually 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  has  been  one  of  its  functions. 
Beligion  ignores  its  immense  debt  to  Science ;  and  Science  is 
scarcely  at  aU  conscious  how  much  Beligion  owes  it.  Yet  it 
is  demonstrable  that  every  step  by  which  Religion  has  pro- 
gressed from  its  first  low  conception  to  the  comparatively 
high  one  it  has  now  reached.  Science  has  helped  it,  or  rather 
forced  it,  to  take ;  and  that  even  now.  Science  is  urging  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  same  direction. 

Usingtheword  Science  inits  truesense,  as  comprehending  all 
positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  order  existing  among 
surrounding  phenomena,  it  becomes  manifest  that  from  the 
outset,  the  discovery  of  an  established  order  has  modified  that 
conception  of  disorder,  or  undetermined  order,  which  under- 
lies every  superstition.  As  fast  as  experience  proves  that 
certain  familiar  changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence", 
there  begins  to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  a  special 
personality  to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed. 
And  when,  step  by  step,  accumulating  observations  do  the  like 
with  the  less  fEomliar  changes,  a  similar  modification  of 
belief  takes  place  with  respect  to  them. 

While  this  process  seems  to  those  who  effect,  and  those 
who  undergo  it,  an  anti-religious  one,  it  is  really  the  reverse. 
Instead  of  the  specific  comprehensible  agency  before  assigned, 
there  is  substituted  a  less  specific  and  less  comprehensible 
agency ;  and  though  this,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  pre* 
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lious  one,  cannot  at  first  call  forth,  tlie  same  feeling,  yet,  as 
being  less  comprehensible,  it  must  eventually  call  fortb  this 
feeling  more  fully.  Take  an  instance.  Of  old  the  Sun 

wasregardedas  ike  chariot  of  a  god,  drawn  by  horses.  How 
&x  the  idea  thus  grossly  expressed,  was  idealized,  we  neednot 
inquire.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  this  accounting  for  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  by  an  agency  like  certain  yisible 
terrestrial  agencies,  reduced  a  daily  wonder  to  the  level  of  the 
conmionest  intellect.  When,  many  centuries  after,  Kepler  dis- 
covered that  the  planets  moved  round  the  Sun  in  ellipses  and 
described  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  he  concluded  that  in 
each  planet  there  must  exist  a  spirit  to  guide  its  movements. 
Here  we  see  that  with  the  progress  of  Science,  there  had  dis- 
appeared the  idea  of  a  gross  mechanical  traction,  such  as  was 
first  assigned  in  the  case  of  the  Sun ;  but  that  while  for  this 
thCTO  was  substituted  an  indefinite  and  less-easily  conceivable  ^ 
force,' it  was  still  thought  needftd  to  assumea^special personaL 
agents  a  causeofj^ej:figulaEirEeguUrii^^ 
finally,  irwas^proved^thatjlifflfi  planetary  rfivolntinTin  .witlu 

all  their  3[Armfjnpg  fLr\A  rli^fiirKfl-TiPAg^  riOTlfnnn^vl  t^  f>T1fi  UTlir 

versal  law — wben_^e^ri^iding.  sprits  whiok-Eeplex  con- 
ceived  were  set  aside,^and  the  force  of  gravitation  put  in  their 
place ;  the  changejwas  really  the  abolition  of  an  imaginable 
agency,  and  the  substitution  of  an  unimaginable  one.  For ' 
thougb  the  law  of  gravitation  is  within  our  mental  grasp,  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  in  thought  the  force  of  gravitation. 
Newton  himself  confessed  the  force  of  gravitation  to  be  in- 
oomprebensible  without  the  intermediation  of  an  ether ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  (§  18,)  the  assumption  of  an  ether 
does  not  in  the  least  help  us.  Thus  it  is  with 

Science  in  general,.  Its  progress  in  grouping  particular 
relations  oT  phenomena  under  laws,  and  these  q)ecial  laws- 
uuHeiTTaws  more  and  more  general,  is  of  necessity  a  pro- 
gress to  causes  that  are  more  and  more  abstract,  And 
oause9~^more  and  more. abstract,  are  of  necessity  causes  less 
and  less  oonoeivable;   since  the  formation  of  an  abstract 
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conoeption  inyolyes  the  dropping  of  certam  concrete  elements 
of  thouglit.  Hence  the  most  abstract  conception,  to  which 
Science  is  ever  slowly  approaching,  is  one  that  merges  into 
the  inconceivable  or  imthinkable,  by  the  dropping  of  all  con- 
crete elements  of  thought.  And  so  is  justified  tiie  assertion, 
that  the  beliefs  which  Science  has  forced  upon  Religion,  have 
been  intrinsically  more  religions  than  those  which  they  sup-' 
planted. 
•*■*'  Science  however,  like  Beligion,  has  but  very  iocompletely 
fulfilled  its  office.  As  Beligion  has  fallen  short  of  its  function 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  irreligious ;  so  has  Science  fallen  short 
of  its  function  in  so  £Eur  as  it  has  been  unscientific.  Let  os 
note  the  several  parallelisms.  In  its  earlier  stages. 

Science,  while  it  began  to  teach  the  constant  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  so  discredited  the  belief  in  separate  per- 
sonalities as  the  causes  of  them,  itself  substituted  the  belief 
in  causal  agencies  which,  if  not  personal,  were  yet  concrete. 
When  certain  facts  were  said  to  show  "  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum/'  when  the  properties  of  gold  were  explaiaed  as 
due  to  some  entity  called  "  aureity,''  and  when  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  attributed  to  '^  a  vital  principle ;  •'  there  was  set 
up  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  facts,  which,  while  antagonistic 
to  the  reHgiotis  mode,  because  assigning  other  agencies,  was 
also  unscientific,  ybecause  it  professed  to  know  that  about 
which  nothing  was  known.  Having  abandoned  these  meta- 
physical agencies— having  seen  that  they  were  not  inde- 
pendent existences,  but  merely  special  combinations  of  general 
causes,  Science  has  more  recently  ascribed  extensive  groups 
nfj^ftnom^"**  tn  ftlectricity^  chemical  affinity,  and  other  like 
general  powers.  But  in  speaking  of  these  as  ultimate  and 
independent  entities,  Science'^^^S^reserjC^  Sft^taaatially 
the  same  attitu3e^as  before.  Accoimting  thus  for  all  phe- 
nomena,~those  of  Xife  and^Thought  included,  it  has  not  only 
maintained  its  seeming  antagonism  to  Religion,  by  alleging 
agencies  of  a  radically  unlike  kind ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
tacitly  assumed  a  knowledge  of  these  agenoieB»  it  has  ocmtiniied 
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xtific.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  most  advanced 
men  of  science  are  abandoning  these  later  conceptions,  as 
their  predecessors  abandoned  the  earlier  ones.  J&f  agnetism, 
heat,  light  &c.,  which  were  awhile  since  spoken  of  as  so 
many  dtstifiCT'mijjo^efal^^  physicists  are  now  beginning 
to  regard  as  diflferent  modes  of  nianifestation  of  some  one 
uoiv^rsal  force;  and  in  so  doing  are  ceasing  to  think  of 
this  force  as  comprehensible.  In  each  phase  of  its 

progress,  Sdence^Iias  thus  stopped  short  with  superficial 
solutions — has  unscientifically  neglected  to  ask  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  agents  it  so  familiarly  invoked.  Though 
in  each  succeeding  phase  it  has  gone  a  Uttie  deeper,  and 
jnerged  its  supposed  agents  in  more  general  and  abstract 
ones,  it  has  stilly  as  before,  rested  content  with  these  as 
if  they  were  ascertained  realities.  And  this,  which  has 
all  along  been  the  unscientific  characteristic  of  Science,  has 
all  along  been  ^  part  cause  of  its  conflict  with  Religion. 

§  30.  We  see  then  that  from  the  first,  the  faults  of  both 
B^gion  and  Science  have  been  the  faults  of  imperfect  de- 
velopment. Originally  a  mere  rudiment,  each  has  been 
growing  into  a  more  complete  form ;  the  vice  of  each  has  in 
all  times  been  itsmcompleteagss ;  the  disagreements  between 
them  have  throughout  been  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
sequences of  their  incompleteness ;  and  as  they  reach  their 
final  forms,  they  come  into  entire  harmony. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  has  throughout  been  dual. 
/  Though  it  has  not  seemed  so^to  those  who  made  it,  every  step. 
.     in  advance  hasjbeen  a  step  towards  both  the  natural  and  the 
■^-^  siggOTSstturcJ^    The  better  interpretation  of  each  phenomenon 
has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rejection  of  a  cause  that  was 
relatively  confemroble  in  its  nature  but  unknown  in  the  order 
ftf  ^f.fl-|i^^^jjg;5ST!flj  ftTi  ilio  oth**^  hp^'^j  ^^  adoption  of  a  cause 
that  was  known  in  the  ordm*  of  its  actions  but  refatiyely  m-_ 
J^ceivable  in  its  nature.     The  first  advance  out  of  universal 
fotiahism^  manifestly  involved  the  conception  of  agencies  less 
6* 
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assimilable  to  the  familiar  agencies  of  men  and  animals,  and 
therefore  less  understood ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  newly- 
conceived  agencies  in  so  far  as  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  uniform  effects,  were  better  understood  than  those  they 
replaced.  All  subsequent  adyances  display  the  same  double 
result.  Every  deeper  and  more  general  power  arrived  at  aa 
a  cause  of  phenomena,  has  been  at  once  less  comprehensible 
than  the  special  ones  it  superseded,  in  the  sense  of  being  less 
definitely  representable  in  thought ;  while  it  has  been  more 
comprehensible  in  the  sense  that  its  actions  have  been  more 
completely  predicable.     The  progress  has  thus  been  as  much 

towards  the  Afti^T^1ifl>iTnAnf  nf  a  pnm'f.i'yftly  ^]j^lmmim-4i^  hiwiTlYlft 

I  Ihu  (^tublishmeut  uf  a  pouIUvely  Imown.  Though  as  know- 
ledge  approncheu  itu  cuhfiinaUonTevery  unaccountable  and 
seemingly  supernatural  fact,  is  brought  into  lihe  category  of 
facts  that  are  accountable  or  natural ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
all  accountable  or  natural  facts  are  proved  to  be  in  their  ulti- 
mate genesis  imaccountable  and  supematuraL  And  so  there 
arise  two  antithetical  states  of  mind,  answering  to  the  op* 
posite  sides  of  that  existence  about  which  we  think.  While 
our  consciousness  of  I^ature  under  the  one  aspect  constituteB 
Science,  our  consciousness  of  it  under  the  other  aspect  con- 
stitutes Keligion. 

Otherwise  contemplating  the  facts,  we  may  say  that  Seli- 
gion  and  Science  have  been  imdergoing  a  slow  differentiation ; 
and  that  their  ceaseless  conflicts  have  been  due  to  the  imper- 
fect separation  of  their  spheres  and  functions.  Eeligion  has, 
&om  the  first,  struggled  to  unite  more  or  less  science  with  its 
nescience ;  Science  has,  from  the  first,  kept  hold  of  more  or 
less  nescience  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  science.  Each  has 
been  obliged  gradually  to  relinqidsh  that  territory  which  it 
wrongly  claimed,  while  it  has  gained&om  the  other  that  to  which 
it  had  a  right ;  and  the  antagonism  between  them  has  been 
an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  this  process.  A  more  spedfio 
statement  wiU  make  this  clear.  KeUgion,  though  at 

the  outset  it  asserted  a  mystery,  also  made  numerous  definite 
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isaertionB  reepecting  this  mystery — professed  to  know  its  na- 
ture in  the  minutest  detail ;  and  in  so  &r  as  it  claimed  posi- 
tive knowledge,  it  trespassed  upon  the  province  of  Science. 
From  "Qxe  times  of  early  mytl^ologies,  wlien  such  intimate  ac- 
qaaintanoe  with  the  mystery  was  alleged^  down  to  our  own 
days,  when  but  a  few  abstract  and  vague  propositions  are 
maintauiedy  Beligion  has  been  compelled  by  Science  to  give 
up  one  after  another  of  its  dogmas— of  those  assumed  cogni- 
tions which  it  could  not  substantiate.  Li  the  mean  time^ 
Science  substituted  for  the  personalities  to  which  BeUgion 
ascribed  j^enomena,  certain  metaphysical  entiti^a^^^and  in 
doing  this  it  trespassed  on  the  province  of  BeHgion ;  since  it 
classed  among  the  things  which  it  comprehended,  certain 
Ibnns  of  the  incomprehensible.  Partly  by  the  criticisms  of 
Beligion,  which  has  occasionally  called  in  question  its  assump- 
tions, and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  spontaneous  growth. 
Science  hasbem  oUigedto  abandon  these  attempts,  to  include  - 
within  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  that  jwMch  cannot  he 
known;  ^l  has  so  yielded  up  to  Eefigion  that  which  of 
right  belonged  to  it^  So  long  as  this  process  of 

aSraitiation  is  incomplete,  miore  or  less  of  antagonism 
must  continue.  Gradually  as  the  limits  of  possible  coition 
are  established,  the  -causes  of  conflict  wiU  iliTniTiiRli,  /  And 
a^permEinent  peace  will  be  reached  whgn  Science  becomes 
fully  convinced  that  its  explanations  are  proxmiate  and  re- 
latnre;  while  Bsllgiou  becumus  fcffly^convigcgd^^^^  ^^ 
mvstery  it  contemplates  is  ulfijnate~and  absolute. 

Beligion  and  iScience  are  therefore  necessary  correlatives. 
As  alrcwftdy  hinted,  they  stand  respectively  f6r  those  two  anti- 
thetical modes  of  consciousness  which  cannot  exist  asunder. 
A  known  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  an  imknown ;  nor 
can  an  unknown  be  thought  of  apart  from  a  known.  And  by 
consequence  neither  can  become  more  distinct  without  giving 
greater  distinctness*  to  lie  other.  To  carry  further  a  meta- 
phor before  used, — they  are  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of 
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thought ;  of  whioh-neither  can  gain  in  inteuyaty  without  in- 
oreasdng  the  intensity  of  the  other. 

§31.  Tima  f:>iA  riAnflftiniiwnftftft  of  xn  TrigQrnjgjvlA  PnnirAr  iwftTii, 

fefited  to  US  through  all  phenomena,  has  been  growing  ever 
dearer ;  and  must  eventually  be  freed  from  its  imperfections. 
The  certainty  that  on  the  one  hand  such  a  Power  exists,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intuition  and  is  be- 
yond imagination,  is  the  certainty  towards  which  intelligence 
has  from  the  first  been  progressing.  To  this  conclusion 
Science  inevitably  arrives  as  it  reaches  its  confines ;  while  to 
this  conclusion  Religion  is  irresistibly  driven  by  criticism. 
And  satisfying  as  it  does  the  demands  of  the  most  rigorous 
logic  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  reUgious  sentiment 
the  widest  possible  sphere  of  action,  it  is  the  conclusion  we 
are  bound  to  accept  without  reserve  or  qualification.* 

Some  do  indeed  allege  that  though  the  Ultimate  Cause  of 
things  cannot  really  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  specified 
attributes,  it  is  yet  incumbent  upon  us  to  assert  these  attri- 
butes. Though  the  forms  of  our  consciousness  are  such  that 
the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  brought 
within  them,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  we  must  represent 
the  Absolute  to  ourselves  under  these  forms.  As  writes  Mr 
Mansel,  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  largely 
— "  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  thrnt:  of  ftio^  pff  pf fflnTm.! ;  mi\  if. 


18  our'"3uty  to  believe  that  He  isjnfiuitt/^  t?t1i<V^^' 
'Tliat  tEBTis^not  the  conclusion  here  adopted,  nSS^  hardly 
be  said.  K  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality. 
Our  duty  is  to  submit  ourselves  with  aU  humility  to  the 
established  Umits  of  our  intelligence ;  and  not  perversely  to 
rebel  against  them.  Let  those  who  can,  believe  that  there  is 
eternal  war  set  between  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our  mo- 
ral obligations.  I  for  one,  admit  no  such  radical  vice  in  the 
constitution  of  things. 
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This  whicli  to  most  will  seem  an  essentially  irrdigio  as  po- 
sition, is  an  essentially  religious  one — nay  is  the  religious  one, 
to  whioh,  as  already  shown,  all  others  are  but  approximations. 
In  the  estimate  it  implies  of  the  Ultimate  Cause,  it  does  not 
isML  short  of  the  alternative  position,  but  exceeds  it.     Those 
who  espouse  this  alternative  position,  make  the  erroneous  asA 
sumption  that  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  some- 1 
thing  lower  than  personality ;   whereas  the  choice  is  rather  ] 
between  personality  aD.d  something  higher.     Is  it  not  just  \ 
possiUle  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcending 
Intelligence  and  Will,  as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion  P 
It  is  true  that  we  are  totally  imable  to  conceive  any  such 
higher  mode  of  being.    But  this  is  not  a  reason  for  question- 
ing its  existence ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse.    Have  we  not  seen 
how  utterly  incompetent  our  minds  are  to  form  even  an  ap- 
proach to  a  conception  of  that  which  imderlies  all  phe- 
nomena P  Is  it  not  proved  that  this  incompetency  is  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Conditioned  to  grasp  the  Unconditioned  ?  Does 
it  not  follow  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  cannot  in  any  respect  be 
conceived  by  us  because  it  is  in  every  respect  greater  than  can 
be  conceived  P     And  may  we  not  therefore  rightly  refrain 
from  assigning  tolTany  attributes  whatever,  on  the  ground 
that  such  attributes,  derived  as  they  must  be  from  our  own 
natures,  are  not  elevations  but  degradations  P  Indeed  it  seems 
somewhat  strange  that  men  should  suppose  the  highftflt  wor- 
ship to  lie  gi  assimilating  the  object  of  their  wnrflhip  to  fbpnw 
selves.    Not  in  asserting  a  transcendant  difference,  but  in  as- 
serting a  certain  likeness,  consists  the  element  of  their  creed 
which  they  think  essential.     It  is  true  that  from  the  time 
when  the  rudest  savages  imagined  the  causes  of  aU  things  to 
be  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  like  them8d.ves,  down  to  our 
own  time,  the  degree  of  assumed  likeness  has  been  diminishing. 
But  though  a  bodily  form  and  substance  similar  to  that  of  man, 
has  long  since  ceased,  among  cultivated  races,  to  be  a  literally- 
conoeived  attribute  of  the  Ultimate  Cause — ^though  the  grosser 
human  desires  have  been  also  rejected  as  unfit  elements  of  tha 
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conception — ^though  there  ib  some  hesitation  in  ascribing  even 
the  higher  human  feelings,  save  in  greatly  idealized  shapes ; 
yet  it  is  still  thought  not  only  proper,  but  imperative,  to 
ascribe  the  most  abstract  qualities  of  our  nature.    To  think  of 
the  Creative  Power  as  in  all  respects  anthropomorphous,  is  now 
considered  impious  by  men  who  yet  hold  themselves  bound  to 
think  of  the  Oeative  Powot  as  in  some  respects  anthropomor- 
phous ;  and  who  do  not  see  that  the  one  proceeding  is  but  an 
evanescent  form  of  the  other.    And  then,  most  marvellous  of 
all,  this  course  is  persisted  in  even  by  those  who  contend  that 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  frame  any  conception  whatever  of 
the  Creative  Power.   After  it  has  been  shown  that  every  sup- 
position respecting  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  commits  us  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  —  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  each  attempt  to  conceive  reaLoxistence  ends  in  an 
intellectual  suicide— aftfii^-it-hSs  been  shown  why,  by  the  very 
constitution  pf-tJ^minds,  we  are  eternally  debarred  from 
thinking  of  the  Absolute ;  it  is  stiU.  asserted  that  we  ought 
to  think  of  the  Absolute  thus-and  thus.     In  all  imaginable 
ways  we  find  thrust  upon^us  the  truth,  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know — nay  are  not  even  permitted  to  conceive — 
that  Eeality  which  is  behind  the  veil  of  Appearance ;  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  our  duty  to  believe  (and  in  so  far  to  con- 
ceive) that  this  Reality  exists  in  a  certain  defined  manner. 
Shall  we  call  this  reverence  P  or  shall  we  call  it  the  reverse  P 
^  Yolumes  might  be  written  upon  the  impiety  of  the  pious. 
Througk  the  printed  and  spoken  thoughts  of  religious  teachers, 
may  almost  everywhere  be  traced  a  professed  familiarity  with 
the  ultimate  mystery  of  things,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
seems  anything  but  congruous  with  the  accompanying  expres- 
sions of  himiility.  And  surprisingly  enough,  those  tenets  which 
most  clearly  display  this  familiarity,  are  those  insisted  upon 
as  forming  the  vital  elements  of  religious  belief.     The  attitude 
thus  assumed,  can  be  fitly  represented  only  by  further  develop- 
ing a  simile  long  current  in  theological  controversies  —  the 
simile  of  the  watch.    If  for  a  moment  we  made  the  grotesciue 
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supposition  that  the  ticldngs  and  other  movements  of  a  watch 
constitated  a  kind  of  consciousness ;  and  that  a  watch  possessed 
of  each,  a  conscionsness,  insisted  on  regarding  the  watchmaker's 
actions  as  determined  like  its  own  by  springs  and  escapements ; 
we  should  simply  complete  a  parallel  of  which  religious 
teachers  think  much.  And  were  we  to  suppose  that  a  watch 
not  only  formulated  the  cause  of  its  existence  in  these 
mechanical  terms,  but  held  that  watches  were  bound  out  of 
reyerence  so  to  formulate  this  cause,  and  even  vituperated,  as 
atheistio  watches,  any  that  did  not  venture  so  to  formulate  it ; 
we  should  merely  illustrate  the  presumption  of  theologians  by 
carrying  their  own  argument  a  step  further.  A  few 

extracts  will  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  justice  of  this 
compaTison.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  one  of  high 
rq^te  among  religious  thinkers,  that  the  Universe  is  ''  the 
manifestatiim  and  abode  of  a  Free  Mind,  like  our  own ;  em- 
bodying His  personal  thought  in  its  adjustments,  realizing 
His  own  ideal  in  its  phenomena,  just  as  we  express  <Mw^inner 
fiaculty  and  character  through  the  natural  language  of  an  ex- 
ternal life.  In  this  view,  we  interpret  Nature  by  Humanity ; 
we  find  the  key  to  her  aspects  in  such  purposes  and  a£Pections 
as  oar  own  consciousness  enables  us  to  conceive ;  we  look 
everywhere  for  physical  signals  of  an  ever-living  Will ;  and 
dedplier  tbe  universe  as  the  autobiography  of  an  Infinite 
Spirit,  repeating  itseK  in  miniature  withia  our  Finite  Spirit." 
The  same  writer  goes  still  further.  He  not  only  thus  parallels 
the  assimilation  of  the  watchmaker  to  the  watch, — he  not  only 
thinks  the  Created  can  "  decipher  "  "  the  autobiography  "  of 
the  Creating;  but  he  asserts  that  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
one  are  necectory  limits  of  the  other.  The  primary  qualities 
of  bodies,  he  says,  "  belong  eternally  to  the  material  datum  ob- 
jective to  God  '*  and  control  his  acts ;  while  the  secondary 
ones  are  "  products  of  pure  Inventive  Season  and  Determining 
Will  "—constitute  "the  realm  of  Divine  originality."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  While  on  this  Secondary  field  His  Mind  and  ours  are  thus 
eontraatedy  they  meet  in  resemblanoe  again  upon  the  Primary: 
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for  the  evoluticms  of  deductiye  Beason  there  is  but  one  track 
possible  to  all  intelligeaces ;  no  merum  arbitrium  can  inter- 
change the  false  and  true,  or  make  more  than  (»ie  geometry, 
one  scheme  of  pure  Physics,  for  all  worlds  ^  and  the  Omnipo- 
tent Architect  Himself,  in  realizing  the  Kosmical  conception, 
in  shaping  the  orbits  out  of  immensity  and  determining  seasons 
out  of  eternity,  could  but  follow  the  laws  of  curvature,  mea- 
sure and  proportion.''  That  is  to  say,  the  TJltimate  Cause  is  like 
a  hum^meohanic.  not  ofpyas^*  shaping*'  the^ 
objeoSve'to"  Him,  but  also  as  being  ob1igf<l  ix\  rtnTifonn  to 
the  necessary  properties  of  that  datum.''  Kor  is  this  alL 
There  follows  some  accoimt  of  "  the  Divine  psychology,"  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  "  we  learn ''  "  the  character  of  God 
— ^the  order  of  affections  in  TTim  "  from  "  the  distribution  of 
authority  in  the  hierarchy  of  our  impulses." .  In  other  words, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  has  desires  that  are  to  be 
classed  as  higher  and  lower  like  our  own.*  Every 

one  has^  heard  of  the  king  who  wished  he  had  been  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  given  good  ad- 
vice. He  was  htimble  however  compared  with  those  who  pro- 
fess to  understand  not  only  the  relation  of  the  Creating  to  the 
created,  but  also  how  the  Creating  is  constituted.  And  yet 
this  transcendant  audacity,  which  claims  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  all  existence*^ 
nay  even  to  stand  behind  that  Power  and  note  the  conditions 
to  its  action —this  it  is  which  passes  current  as  piety  \  May 
we  not  without  hesitation  affirm  that  a  sincere  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a  mystery 
absolutely  and  for  ever  beyond  our  comprehension,  contains 
more  of  true  religion  than  all  the  dogmatic  theology  eveir 
written? 

Meanwhile  let  us  recognize  whatever  ofjermanent  good 
there  is  in  these  persistent  attempts  to  frame^nceptions  of 
that  "Which  cannot  ^be^onceiveSL    From  the  beginning  it  has 

*  These  extracts  are  from  an  article  6il^4^<  Nature  and  God,"  publiahod  k 
the  National  Bffvmif  for  October,  I860. 
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been  only  tiirougli  the  successive  Mlures  of  sach  conc^tions 
to  satisfy  the  ^^'y^^j  thff^  >n'gliAr  AT\i\  highfw  onea  hare  been 
gradTially  reached;  and  doubtless,  the  conceptions  now^ current 
are  indispensable  as  transitional  modes  of  thought.  Even 
more  than  this  may  be  mllingly  conceded.  It  is  possible, 
nay  probable,  that  under  their  most  abstract  forms,  ideas  of 
this  order  wiU  always  continue  to  occupy  the  background  of 
oar  consciousness.  Yery  likely  there  will  ever  remain  a  need 
to  give  shape  to  that  indefinite  sense  of  an  Ultimate  Existence, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  We  shall  always/ 
be  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  it  as  some  mode  of  be- 
iog ;  that  is — of  representing  it  to  ourselves  in  some  form  of 
thought,  however  vague.  And  we  shall  not  err  in  doing  this 
80  long  as  we  treat  every  notion  we  thus  frame  as  merely  a 
S3rmbol9  utterly  without  resemblance  to  that  for  which  it 
8taii3il  Perhaps  the  constant  formation  of  such  symbols  and 
constant  rejection  of  them  as  inadequate,  may  be  hereafter, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  a  means  of  discipline.  Perpetually  to 
construct  ideas  requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  Acuities, 
and  perpetually  to  find  that  such  ideas  must  be  abandoned  as 
fbtile  imaginations,  may  realize  tons  more  fully  than  any  other 
coarse,  the  greatness  of  that  which  we  vainly  strive  to  grasp. 
Such  efforts  and  failures  may  serve  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
a  due  sense  of  the  incommensurable  difference  between  the 
Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned.  By  continually  seeking 
to  know  and  being  continually  thrownr^baok^with  a'^deepened 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive 
Ae  consciousn^s-tibat  it  is  aUke^oiir^highest  wisdom  and  o^ 
highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things  exist  as 
The  Unknowaye. 

S  32.  An  immense  majority  will  refuse  with  more  or  less  of 
indignation,'a  belief  seeming  to  them  so  shadowy  and  indefinite. 
Having  always  embodied  the  Ultimato  Oause  so  far  as  was 
needful  to  its  mental  realization,  they  must  necessarily  resent 
the  substitution  of  an  Ultimato  Cause  which  cannot  be  men* 
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tally  realized  at  alL  '*  You  offer  us/'  they  say,  "  an  imthink- 
able  abstraction  in  place  of  a  Being  towards  whom  we  may 
entertain  definite  feelings.  Though  we  are  told  that  the  Ab- 
solute is  real,  yet  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  conceive  it,  it 
might  as  well  be  a  pure  negation.  Instead  of  a  Power  which 
we  can  regard  as  having  some  sympathy  with  us,  you  would 
have  us  contemplate  a  Power  to  which  no  emotion  whatever 
can  be  ascribed.  And  so  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  very 
substance  of  our  faith." 

This  kind  of  protest  of  neces^ty  accompanies  every  change 
from  a  lower  creed  to  a  higher.  The  belief  in  a  community 
of  nature  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  worship,  has 
always  been  to  man  a  satisfactory  one ;  and  he  has  always 
accepted  with  reluctance  those  successively  less  concrete  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  forced  upon  him.  Doubdess,  in  all 
times  and  places,  it  has  consoled  the  barbarian  to  think  of  his 
deities  as  so  exactly  Uke  himself  in  nature,  that  they  could  be 
bribed  by  offerings  of  food ;  and  the  assurance  that  deities 
could  not  be  so  propitiated,  must  have  been  repugnant,  be- 
cause it  deprived  him  of  an  easy  method  of  gaining  super- 
natural protection.  To  the  Ghreeks  it  was  manifestly  a  source 
of  comfort  that  on  occasions  of  difficulty  they  could  obtain, 
through  oracles,  the  advice  of  their  gods, — ^nay,  might  even 
get  the  personal  aid  of  their  gods  in  battle ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably a  very  genuine  anger  which  they  visited  upon  philo- 
sophers who  called  in  question  these  gross  ideas  of  their  my- 
thology. A  religion  which  teaches  the  ELindoo  that  it  is 
impossible  to  purchase  eternal  happiness  by  placing  himself 
under  the  wheel  of  Juggernaut,  can  scarcely  Ml  to  seem  a 
cruel  one  to  him ;  since  it  deprives  him  of  the  jdeasurable 
consciousness  that  he  can  at  will  exchai^  miseries  for  joys. 
I  Not  is  it  less  dear  that  to  our  Oatholic  ancestors,  the  beliefs 
t  that  crimes  could  be  compounded  for  by  the  building  of 
<  churches,  that  their  own  pimishments  and  those  of  their  re- 
I  latives  could  be  abridged  by  the  saying  of  masses,  and  that 
I  divine  aid  or  forgiveness  might  be  gained  through  the  inter- 
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oesnon  of  saints,  were  Hghly  solacmg  ones ;  and  that  Fro- 
testontismy  in  ERibstituting  the  conception  of  a  Ch)d  so  com- 
parativdy  unlike  onrsdyes  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  such 
methods,  must  have  appeared  to  them  hard  and  cold. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  further  step  in  the 
same  direction  to  meet  with  a  similar  resistance  from  outraged 
sentiments.  "No  mental  revolution  can  be  accomplished 

without  more  or  less  of  laceration.  Be  it  a  change  of  habit  or 
a  change  of  conviction,  it  must,  if  the  habit  or  conviction  be 
stroi^,  do  violence  to  some  of  the  feelings ;  and  these  must 
of  course  oppose  it.  For  long-experienced,  and  therefore 
definite,  sources  of  satis&ction,  have  to  be  substituted  sources 
of  satisfaction  that  have  not  been  experienced,  and  are 
therefore  indefinite.  That  which  is  relatively  well  known 
and  real,  has  to  be  given  up  for  that  which  is  relatively 
unknown  and  ideaL  And  of  course  such  an  exchange  cannot 
be  made  witiiout  a  conflict  involving  pain.  Espe- 

cially then  must  there  arise  a  strong  antagonism  to 
any  alteration  in  so  deep  and  vital  a  conception  as  that 
with  which  we  are  here  dealing.  Underlying,  as  this 
conception  does,  all  others,  a  modification  of  it  threatens  to 
reduce  the  superstructure  to  ruins.  Or  to  change  the 
metaphor — being  the  root  with  which  are  connected  our 
ideas  of  goodness,  rectitude,  or  duty,  it  appears  impossible 
tiiat  it  should  be  transformed  without  causing  these  to 
wither  away  and  die.  The  whole  higher  part  of  the  nature 
almost  of  necessiiy  takes  up  arms  against  a  change  which,  by 
destroying  the  established  associations  of  thought,  seems 
to  eradicate  morality. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  that  has  to  be  said  for  such  pro- 
tests. There  is  a  much  deeper  meaning  in  them.  They  do 
not  amply  express  the  natural  repugnance  to  a  revolution  of 
belief  here  made  specially  intense  by  the  vital  importance  of 
£Ee  belief  to  be  revolutionized;  but  they  also  express  an 
instinctive  adhesion  to  a  belief  that  is  in  one  sense  the  best 
— 4lie  beflft  for  those  who  thus  cling  to  it^  though  not  ab- 
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stractedly  the  best.  For  here  let  me  remark  that 

what  were  above  spoken  of  as  the  imperfections  of  Religion^ 
at  first  great  but  gradually  diminishing,  have  been  imperfec- 
tions only  as  measured  by  an  absolute  standard  ;  and  not  as 
measured  by  a  relatiye  one.  Speaking  generally,  the  religion 
current  in  each  age  and  among  each  people,  has  been  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  it  was  then  and  there 
posdMeTor^^nTto  receive :  the  more  or  less  concrete  forms 
in  which  it  has  embodied  the  truth,  have  simply  been  the 
means  of  making  thinkable  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
imthinkable;  and  so  have  for  the  time  being  served  to 
increase  its  impressiveness.  If  we  consider  the  con- 

ditions of  the  case,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  an  unavoidable 
conclusion.  During  each  stage  of  evolution,  men  must  think 
in  such  terms  of  thought  as  they  possess.  While  all  the 
conspicuous  changes  of  which  they  can  observe  the  origins, 
have  men  and  a.Tiimals  as  antecedents,  they  are  unable  to 
think  of  antecedents  in  general  under  any  other  shapes ;  and 
hence  creative  agencies  are  of  necessity  conceived  by  them 
in  these  shapes.  I£  during  this  phase,  these  concrete  con- 
ceptions were  taken  from  them,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
give  them  comparatively  abstract  conceptions,  the  result 
would  be  to  leave  their  minds  with  none  at  all ;  since  the 
substituted  ones  could  not  be  mentally  represented.  Simi- 
larly with  every  successive  stage  of  reKgious  belief,  down  to 
the  last.  Though,  as  accumulating  experiences  slowly  mo- 
dify the  earliest  ideas  of  causal  personalities,  there  grow  up 
more  general  and  vague  ideas  of  them ;  yet  these  cannot  be 
at  once  replaced  by  others  still  more  general  and  vogue. 
Further  e^en^oces  must  supply  the  needM  further  abstrac- 
tions, before  the  mental  void  left  by  the  destruction  of  such 
inferior  ideas  can  be  fifled  by  ideas  of  a  superior  order.  And 
at  the  present  time,  the  refosal  to  abandon  a  relatively  concrete 
notion  for  a  relatively  abstract  one,  implies  the  inability  to  "| 
frame  the  relatively  abstract  one ;  and  so  proves  that  the^ 
change  would  be  premature  and  injtirious.  StQl 
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more  clearly  flhall  we  see  the  injurioiiBiiess  of  any  such 
preEnatuie  cliange,  on  observing  that  the  effects  of  a  belief 
upon  conduct  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  -vivid-^ 
ness  with  which  it  is  realized  becomes  less.  Evils  and 
benefits  akin  to  those  which  the  savage  has  personally  felt, 
or  learned  from  those  who  have  felt  them,  are  the  only  evils 
and  benefits  he  can  understand  i  and  these  must  be  looked 
for  as  coming  in  ways  like  l^ose  of  which  he  has  had  ex- 
perience. His  deities  must  be  imagined  to  have  Uke  mo- 
tiyes  and  passions  and  methods  with  the  beings  around  him ; 
for  motives  and  passions  and  methods  of  a  higher  character, 
being  unknown  to  him,  and  in  great  measure  imthinkable  by 
him,  cannot  be  so  realized  in  thought  as  to  influence  his 
deeds.  During  every  phase  of  civiliisation,  the  actions  of 
the  Unseen  Keality,  as  well  as  the  resulting  rewards  and 
punishments,  being  conceivable  only  in  such  forms  as  ex- 
perience fiimishes,  to  supplant  them  by  higher  ones  before 
wider  experiences  have  made  higher  ones  conceivable,  is  to 
set  up  yague  and  uninfluential  motives  for  definite  and  in- 
fluential ones.  Even  now,  for  the  great  mass  of  men, 
unable  through  lack  of  culture  to  trace  out  vrith  due  clear- 
ness those  good  and  bad  consequences  which  conduct  brings 
roond  through  tiie  estaMiahed  order  of  the  tJnknowable.  it  is 
n^dMThaF  there  should  be  vividly  depicted  fixture  torments 

fariTmanner  direct  j^^l  flinfrp^ft  ATmngTi  if\  ^a  rlnr^rly  ima 
"ginSI!  Nay  still  more  must  be  conceded.  Few  if  any 

are  as  yet  fitted  wholly  to  dispense  with  such  conceptions  as  are 
current.  The  highest  abstractions  take  so  great  a  mental  power 
to  realize  with  any  Yividness,  inK  are  so  inoperative  upon  eon- 
duct  unless  thfy  are  vividly  realized,  that  their  regulative  ef- 
fects must  for  a  long  period  to  come  be  appreciable  on  but  a 
small  minority.  To  see  clearly  how  a  right  or  wrong  act 
generates  consequences,  internal  and  external,  that  go  on 
branching  out  more  widely  as  years  progress,  requires  a  rare 
power  <^  analysis.    To  mentaUyiepresent  even  a  singlo  aeries 
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of  these  consequi^ices,  as  it  stretches  out  into  the  remote  future, 
requires  an  equally  rare  power  of  imagination.  And  to  esti- 
mate these  consequences  in  their  totalitji  ever  multiplying  in 
number  while  diminishing  in  intensity^  requires  a  grasp  of 
thought  possessed  by  none.  Yet  it  is  only  by  such  analysis, 
such  imagination,  and  such  grasp,  that  conduct  can  be  right- 
ly guided  in  the  abs^oice  of  all  other  control :  only  so  can  ul- 
timate rewards  and  penalties  be  made  to  outweigh  proximate 
pains  and  pleasures.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  throughout  the 
progress  of  the  race,  men's  experiences  of  the  effects  of  conduct 
have  been  slowly  generalized  into  principles — ^were  it  not  that 
these  principles  haTe  been  fix)m  generation  to  generation  in- 
sisted on  by  parents,  upheld  by  public  opinion,  sanctified  by  re- 
ligion, and  enforced  by  threats  of  eternal  damnation  for  dis- 
obedience—  were  it  not  that  imder  these  potent  influences, 
habits  have  been  modified,  and  the  feelings  proper  to  them 
made  innate  —  were  it  not,  in  short,  that  we  have  be^i 
rendered  in  a  considerable  degree  oi^anically  moral ;  it  is 
certain  that  disastrous  results  would  ensue  from  the  removal 
of  those  strong  and  distinct  motives  which  the  current  belief 
supplies.  Even  as  it  is,  those  who  relinquish  the  fiedth  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  for  this  most  abstract  faith 
in  which  Science  and  Religion  unite,  may  not  uncommonly 
fail  to  act  up  to  their  convictions.  Left  to  their  organic  mor- 
ality, enforced  only  by  general  reasonings  imperfectly  wrought 
out  and  difficult  to  keep  before  the  mind,  their  defects  of 
nature  will  often  come  out  more  strongly  than  they  would 
have  done  under  their  previous  creed.  The  substituted  creed 
can  become  adequately  operative  only  when  it  becomes,  like 
the  pres^it  one,  an  element  in  early  education,  and  has  the 
support  of  a  strong  social  sanction.  Nov  will  men  be  quite 
ready  for  it  until,  through  the  continuance  of  a  discipline 
which  has  already  partially  moulded  them  to  the  conditions 
of  social  existence,  they  are  completely  moulded  to  those 
conditions. 
We  must  therefore  recognize  the  resistance  to  a  change  of 
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tiidologioal  opmion,  as  in  great  measure  salutary.  It  is  not 
fliinply  that  strong  and  deep-rooted  feelings  are  necessarily 
excited  to  antagonism — it  is  not  simply  that  the  highest  moral 
sentiments  join  in  the  condemnation  of  a  change  which  seems 
to  undermine  their  authority ;  but  it  is  that  a  real  adaptation 
exists  between  an  established  belief  and  the  natures  of  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  that  the  tenacity  of  the  defence  measures 
&ec<Hnpletenessoftheadaptati(m.  Forms  of  religionylikeforms 
of  gOY^mmenty  must  be  fit  for  those  who  liye  under  them;  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that  form  which  is  fittest  is  that 
for  which  there  is  an  instinctive  preference.  As  certainly  as  a 
barbarous  race  needs  a  harsh  terrestrial  rule,  and  habitually 
shows  attachment  to  a  despotism  capable  of  the  necessary 
rigour ;  so  certainly  does  such  a  race  need  a  belief  in  a  celes- 
tial rule  that  is  similarly  harsh,  and  habitually  shows  attach- 
jBient  to  such  a  belief.  And  just  iu  the  same  way  that  the  sud- 
den substitution  of  free  institutions  for  tyrannieol  ones,  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction ;  so,  if  a  creed  Aill  of  dreadM 
ideal  penalties  is  all  at  once  replaced  by  one  presenting  ideal 
penalties  that  are  comparatively  gentle,  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  return  to  some  modification  of  the  old  belief.  The 

paralleUam  holds  yet  forther.  During  those  early  stages  in 
which  there  is  an  extreme  incongruity  between  the  relatively 
best  and  the  absolutely  best,  both  political  and  religiouschanges, 
when  at  rare  intervals  they  occur,  are  necessarily  violent ;  and 
necessarily  entail  violent  retrogressions.  But  as  the  incongruity 
between  that  which  is  and  that  which  should  be,  diminishes,  the 
changes  become  more  moderate,  and  are  succeeded  by  more  me- 
diate retrogressions ;  until,  as  these  movements  and  coimter- 
niovements  decrease  in  amount  and  increase  in  frequency, 
they  merge  into  an  almost  continuous  growth.  That  adhesion 
to  old  institutions  and  beliefs,  which,  in  primitive  societies, 
opposes  an  iron  barrier  to  any  advance,  and  which,  afber  the 
barrier  has  been  at  length  burst  through,  brings  back  the  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs  from  that  too-forward  position  to  which 
the  momentuxn  of  change  had  carried  them,  and  so  helps  to 
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re-adapt  social  conditions  to  the  poptdar  cliaracter — ^tliis  adhe- 
sion to  old  institution  and  heliefs,  eventually  hecomes  the  con- 
stant check  by  which  the  constant  advance  is  prevented  from 
being  too  rapid.  This  holds  true  of  religious  creeds  and  forms, 
as  of  civil  ones.  And  so  we  learn  that  theological  conserva- 
tism, like  political  conservatism,  has  an  all-important  frinction. 

§  33.  That  spirit  of  toleration  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  modem  times,  and  is  daily  growing  more  conspicu- 
ous, has  thus  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  is  supposed.  What 
we  commonly  regard  simply  as  a  due  respect  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  is  really  a  necessary  condition  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  progressive  and  conservative. tendencies — ^is  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  adaptation  between  men's  beliefs 
and  their  natures.  It  is  therefore  a  spirit  to  be  fostered ;  and 
it  is  a  spirit  which  the  catholic  thinker,  who  perceives  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  these  various  conflicting  creeds,  should  above'  all  mother 
men  display.  Doubtless  whoever  feels  the  greatness 

of  the  error  to  which  his  fellows  cling  and  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  which  they  reject,  will  find  it  hard  to  show  a  due  pa^ 
tience.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  listen  calmly  to  the  fritile  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  irrational  doctrines,  and  to  the  mis- 
representation of  antagonist  doctrines.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
bear  the  manifestation  of  that  pride  of  ignorance  which  so  far 
exceeds  the  pride  of  science.  Naturally  enough  such  a  one 
will  be  indignant  when  charged  with  irreligion  because  he 
declines  to  accept  the  carpenter-theory  of  creation  as  the  most 
worthy  one.  He  may  think  it  needless  as  it  is  difficult,  to  con- 
ceal his  repugnance  to  a  creed  which  tacitly  ascribes  to  The 
Unknowable  a  love  of  adulation  such  as  would  be  despised  in 
a  human  being.  Convinced  as  he  is  that  aU  pimishment,  as 
we  see  it  wrought  out  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  but  a  disguised 
beneficence,  there  will  perhaps  escape  from  him  an  angry  con- 
demnation of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  a  divine  vengeance, 
and  that  divine  vengeance  is  etemaL  He  may  be  tempted  to 
ahow  his  contempt  when  he  is  told  that  actions  instigated  by 
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an  tmselfiah  sympathy  or  by  a  pure  love  of  rectitade,  are 
intrinsically  sinful;  and  that  conduct  is  truly  good  only 
when  it  is  due  to  a  faith  whose  openly-professed  motive  is 
other-worldliness.  But  he  must  restrain  such  feeUngs.  Though 
he  may  be  xmable  to  do  this  during  the  excitement  of  contro- 
versy, or  when  otherwise  brought  fiace  to  £ace  with  current 
superstitions,  he  must  yet  qualify  his  antagonism  in  cahner 
TWftTOftTif.ajjHf^j|W}i^^  j^^^^gT^nt and  resulting  conduct 

may  be  withoutKaST 

To  this  end  let  him  eiJCfiT-JifM^r  iu  mind  throe  cardinal  ^ 
&ct8 — ^two  of  them  already  dwelt  upoivxind  one  stiU  to  be* 
pointed  out.  The  first  is  that  with  which  we  set 

out ;  namely  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  verity  under 
aU  forms  of  religion,  however  degraded.  In  each  of  them 
there  is  a  soul  of  truth.  Through  the  gross  body  of  dogmas 
traditions  and  rites  which  contain  it,  it  is  always  visible — 
dimly  or  clearly  as  the  case  may  be.  This  it  is  which  gives 
vitality  even  to  the  rudest  creed ;  this  it  is  which  survives  ^ 
every  modification ;  and  this  it  is  which  we  must  not  forget 
when  condemning  the  forms  under  which  it  is  present^ 
ed.  The  second  of  these  cardinal  facts,  set  forth  at 

length  in  the  foregoing  section,  is,  that  while  those  concrete 
elements  in  which  each  creed  embodies  this  soul  of  truth, 
are  bad  as  measured  by  an  absolute  standard,  they  are  good 
as  measured  by  a  relative  stand^M*  Though  from  higher 
perceptions  they  hide  the^abstract  verity  within  them ;  yet 
to  lower  perceptions  they  render  this  verity  more  appreciable 

than  it  would  otherwise  be. .  They  serve  to  make  real  and 

influential  over  men,  that  which  would  else  be  unreal  and  unni- 
fluentiaL  -  Or  we  may  call  them  the  protective  envelopes, 
without  which  the  contained  truth  would  die.  The 

remaining  cardinal  fact  is,  that  these  various  beliefs  are 
parts  of  the  constituted  order  of  things ;  and  not  accidental 
but  necessary  parts.  Seeing  how  one  or  other,  of  them  is 
everywhere  present;  is  of  perennial  growth;  and  when 
cat  down*  redovekq^  in  a  form  but  slighty  modified ;  wo 
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cannot  aToid  tlie  inference  that  they  are  needM  accompani- 
ments of  human  life,  eeverally  fitted  to  the  societies  in 
which  they  are  indigenous.  From  the  highest  point  of 
Yiew>  we  must  recognize  them  as  elemelits  in  that  great 
evolution  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  beyond  our 
knowledge  or  conception — as  modes  of  manifestation  of  The 
Unknowable ;  and  as  having  this  for  their  warrant. 

Our  toleration  therefore  should  be  the  widest  possible.  Or 
rather,  we  should  aim  at  something  beyond  toleration,  as  com* 
monly  imderstood.  In  dealing  with  alien  beliefs,  our  endea- 
vour must  be,  not  simply  to  refrain  from  injustice  of  word  or 
deed ;  but  also  to  do  justice  by  «n  open  recognition  of  positive 
worth.  We  must  qualify  our  disagreement  with  as  much  as 
may  be  of  sympathy. 

§  34.  These  admissions  will  perhaps  be  held  to  imply,  that 
the  current  theology  should  be  passively  accepted ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  be  actively  opposed.  "  Why,'*'  it  may  be 
asked,  ^^  if  all  creeds  have  an  average  fitness  to  their  times  and 
places,  should  we  not  rest  content  with  that  to  which  we  are 
bomP  If  the  established  belief  contains  an  essential  truth 
—  if  the  forms  imder  which  it  presents  this  truth,  though 
intrinsically  bad,  are  extrinsically  good — ^if  the  abolitiOQ  of 
these  forms  would  be  at  present  detrimental  to  the  great  ma- 
jority— nay,  if  there  are  scarcely  any  to  whom  the  uKirtate 
and  most  abstract  belief  can  frimish  an  adequate  rule  of  life ; 
surely  it  is  wrong,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  propaga.te  tjiia 
ultunate  and  most  abstract  belief.'*" 

The  reply  is,  that  though  existing  religious  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions have  an  average  adaptation  to  the  characters  of  the 
people  who  live  under  them ;  yet,  as  these  characters  are  ever 
changing,  the  adaptation  is  ever  becoming  imperfect ;  and  the 
ideas  and  institutions  need  remodelling  with  a  frequency  pro- 
portionate to  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  Hence,  while  it  is 
requisite  that  free  play  should  be  given  to  conservative  thought 
and  action,  progressive  thought  and  action  must  also  have  free 
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play.    Witihout  the  agency  of  both,  there  cannot  be  those  con- 
tinual re-adaptations  which  orderly  progress  demands. 

Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  high- 
est truths  lest  it  should  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time, 
may  reassure  himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  from  an  imper- 
sonal point  of  view.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opin- 
ion is  the  agency  through  which  character  adapts  external 
arrangements  to  itself — ^that  his  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of 
this  i^ncy — ^is  a  unit  of  force,  constituting,  with  other  such 
units,  the  general  power  which  works  out  social  changes ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  ftdl  utterance  to 
his  innermost  conviction :  leaving  it  to  produce  what  effect  it 
may.  It  is  not  foi*  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympa- 
thies with  some  principles  and  repugnance  to  others.  He, 
with  all  his  capacities,  and  aspirations,  and  beliefs,  is  not  an 
accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember  that 
while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  bom  to  him, 
whichhg^may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other 
man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad 
ajB^cies  J^rough  whom  works  the  Unknown  Causgj  and 
when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  certain  belief, 
he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief. 
For,  to  render  in  their  highest  sense  the  words  of  the  poet — 


■  ■    ■        Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  tbat  mean :  over  tbat  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

Not  as  adventitious  therefore  will  the  wise  man  regard  the 
faith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  will 
fearl^aly  utter ;  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — ^knowing  that  if  he 
can  effect  the  change  he  aims  at — ^well :  if  not — well  also ; 
though  not  $0  welL 
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'  CHAPTER  X 

LAWS  IN  GENERAL. 


s  35   We  have  seen  that  inteUectual  advance  has  been 
dnal-has  beea  towardfl  the  establishment  of  both  apositively 
unknown  and  a  positively  known.    In  making  ever  more 
certain  the  inaccessibility  of  one  kmd  of  truth,  experience  has 
made  ever  more  certain  the  accessibiHty  of  another  kmd. 
The  differentiation  of  the  knowable  from  the  unknowable,  is 
shown  as  much  in  the  reduction  of  the  one  to  perfect  clear- 
ness, as  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  to  impenetrable  mystery. 
Progressing  enlightenment  discloses  a  definite  limit  to  hu- 
man  intelligence;  and  while  all  which  Ues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  limit,  is,  with  increasing  distinctness,  seen  to  transcend 
our  finite  faculties,  it  grows  more  and  more  obvious  that  aU 
vhich  Ues  on  this  side  of  the  limit  may  become  an  mdisput- 
able  possession.  ,   ,  ,,      ^ 

To  speak  specificallyi^t  has  been  shown  that  though  wo 
can  never  learn  the  nature  of  that  which  is  manifested  to  us, 
we  are  daily  learning  more  completely  the  order  of  ite  mam- 
fcstations.  We  are  conscious  of  effects  produced  in  us  by 
something  separate  from  ourselves.  The  effects  of  which 
we  are  conscious— the  changes  of  consciousness  which  make 
up  our  mental  life,  we  ascribe  to  the  forces  of  an  external 
world.  The  intrinsic  character  of  these  forces— of  this  ex- 
ternal world-of  that  which  underUes  all  appearances,  we 
find  inscrutable;  as  is  also  the  internal  something  whose 
changes  constitute  consciousness.    But  at  the  same  time  we 
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^d  that  among  the  changes  of  consciousness  thns  prodnced, 
1/ there  exist  yarions  constant  relations ;  and  we  haye  no  choice 
but  to  ascribe  constancy  to  the  relations  which  subsist  among 
the  inscrutable  causes  of  these  changes.     Observation  early 
discloses  certain  inyariable  connexions  of  coexistence  and 
sequence   among   phenomena.      Accumulating  experiences 
tend  continually  to  augment  the  number  of  iDyariable  con- 
Jnexions  recognized.    When,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion^ there  arises  not  only  a  diligent  gathering  together  of 
experiences  but  a  critical  comparison  of  them,  more  remote 
and  complex  connexions  are  added  to  the  list.     And  gra- 
dually ihere  grows  up  the  habit  of  regarding  these  uniformi- 
ties of  relation  as  characterizing  all  manifestations  of  the 
4  Unknowable.  Under  the  endless  variety  and  seeming  irregu- 
larity, there  is  ever  more  clearly  discerned  that  **  constant 
\  course  of  procedure  *'  which  we  call  Law. 

The  growing  belief  in  the  xmiversality  of  Law,  is  so  con- 
spicuous to  aU  cultivated  minds  as  scarcely  to  need  illustra- 
tion. None  who  read  these  pages  will  ask  for  proof  that  this 
has  been  the  central  element  of  intellectual  progress.  But 
though  the  &ct  is  sufScientiy  familiar,  the  philosophy  of  the 
fact  is  not  so ;  and  it  will  be  desirable  now  to  consider  it. 
Partiy  because  the  development  of  our  conception  of  Law  will 
so  be  rendered  more  comprehensible ;  but  chiefly  because  our 
subsequent  course  will  thus  be  facilitated ;  I  propose  here  to 
#  enimierate  the  several  conditions  that  determine  the  order  in 
■  which  the  various  relations  among  phenomena  are  discovered. 
Seeing,  as  we  shall,  the  consequent  necessity  of  this  order ; 
and  enabled,  as  we  shall  also  be,  to  estimate  tiie  future  by  in- 
ference from  the  past;  we  shall  perceive  how  inevitable  is 
our  advance  towards  the  ultimatum  that  has  beeu  indi- 
cated. 

§  36.  The  recognition  of  Law,  being  the  recognition  of  uni- 
formity of  relations  among  phenom^ia,  it  follows  that  the 
order  in  whidi  different  groups  of  phenomena  are  reduced  to 
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law,  must  depend  on.  the  firequency  and  distmctness  with 
wliich  the  uniform  relations  they  seyerally  presenti  are  esqpe- 
lienoed.  At  any  giyeu  stage  of  progress,  those  uniformities 
will  be  most  recognized  with  which  men's  minds  haye  been 
oftenest  and  most  strongly  impressed.  In  proportion  partly 
to  the  mxmber  of  times  a  relation  has  been  presented  to 
Gonscionsness  (not  merely  to  the  senses) ;  and  in  proportion 
partly  to  the  yiyidness  with  which  the  terms  of  the  relation 
haye  been  eognijsed ;  will  be  the  degree  in  which  the  con- 
stancy of  connexion  is  perceiyed. 

The  frequency  and  impressiyeness  with  which  different 
classes  of  relaticms  are  repeated  in  conscious  experience,  thus 
primarily  determining  the  succession  in  which  they  are  ge- 
neralized, there  result  certain  deriyatiye  principles  to  which 
this  succession';  must  more  immediately  and  obyiously  con- 
fornt.        '  First  in  importance  comes  the  directness  with 

wMch  personal  welfare  is  affected.  While,  among  surrounding 
things,  many  do  not  appreciably  influence  the  body  in  any 
way,  some  act  detrimentally  and  some  beneficially,  in  yarious 
degrees ;  and  manifestly,  those  things  whose  actions  on  the 
organism  are  most  influential,  will,  caDteris  paribus,  be  those 
whose  laws  of  action  are  earliest  obseryed.  Second 

in  order,  is  (he  con^picuausness  of  one  or  both  the  phenomena 
bdween  which  a  reMion  is  to  he  perceived.  On  eyery  side  are 
countless  phenomena  so  concealed  as  to  be  detected  only  by 
close  observation  ;  others  not  obtrusiVe  enough  to  attract 
notice ;  others  which  moderately  solicit  the  attention ;  others 
so  imposing  or  viyid  as  to  force  theniselyes  upon  conscious- 
ness ;  and  supposing  incidental  conditions  to  be  the  same,  these 
last  will  of  course  be  amon^  the  first  to  haye  their  relations 
generalized.  In  the  third  place,  we  haye  the  absolute 

frequency  with  which  the  relations  occur.  There  are  coexist- 
ences and  sequences  of  all  degrees  of  commonness,  from  those 
whidi  are  oyer  present  to  those  which  are  extremely  rare ; 
and  it  is  dear  that  the  rare  coexistences  and  sequences,  as 
wdl.as  the  sequences  which  are  yery  long  in  taking  place. 
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will  not  be  reduced  to  law  so  soon  as  those  wliich  are  fSaxniliar 
and  rapid.  Fourthly  has  to  be  added  the  relative 

frequency  of  occurrence.  Many  events  and  appearances  are 
more  or  less  limited  to  times  and  places ;  and  as  a  relation 
which  does  not  exist  within  the  environment  of  an  observer, 
cannot  be  cognized  by  him,  however  common  it  may  be  else- 
where or  in  another  age,  we  have  to  take  accoimt  of  the  sur- 
rounding physical  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
society,  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  sciences — all  of  which  affect 
the  frequency  with  which  certain  groups  of  facts  are  exposed 
to  observation.  The  fifbh  corollary  to  be  notioed,  is, 

that  the  succession  in  which  different  classes  of  phenomena  are 
reduced  to  law,  depends  in  part  on  their  simplicity.  Pheno- 
mena presenting  great  composition  of  causes  or  conditions, 
have  their  essential  relations  so  masked,  that  it  requires  ac- 
cumulated experiences  to  impress  upon  consciousness  the  true 
connexion  of  antecedentsand  consequents  they  involve.  Hence, 
other  things  equal,  the  progress  of  generalization  will  be 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  and  this  it  is  which  M. 
Comte  has  wrongly  asserted  to  be  the  sole  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  the  progress.  Sixth,  and  last,  comes  the  degree 
of  abstractness.  Concrete  relations  are  the  earliest  acquisitions. 
The  colligation  of  any  group  of  these  into  a  general  relation, 
which  is  the  first  step  in  abstraction,  necessarily  comes  later 
than  the  discovery  of  the  relations  colligated.  The  union  of  a 
number  of  these  lowest  generalizations  into  a  higher  and 
more  abstract  generalization,  is  necessarily  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  such  lowest  generalizations.  And  so  on  con- 
tinually, imtil  the  highest  and  most  abstract  generaUzations 
have  been  reached. 

These  then  are  the  several  derivative  principles.  The  fre- 
quency and  vividness  with  which  uniform  relations  are  re- 
peated in  conscious  experience,  determining  the  recognition 
of  their  uniformity;  and  this  frequency  and  vividness  de- 
pending on  the  above  conditions  ;  it  follows  that  the  order  in 
which  different  classes  of  facts  are  generalized,  must  depend 
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(m  the  extent  to  whicli  the  above  conditions  are  Mfilled  in 
each  class.  Let  us  mark  how  the  facts  harmonize  with  this 
conclusion  :  taking  first  a  few  that  elucidate  the  general 
truths  and  afterwards  some  that  are  iUustratiye  of  the  several 
spedal  truths  which  we  here  see  follow  from  it. 

§  37.  The  relations  earliest  known  as  uniformities,  are  those 
subsisting  between  the  conmion  physical  properties  of  mat- 
ter— ^tangibility,  visibility,  cohesion,  weight  &c.  We  have  no 
trace  of  an  er^  in  human  history  when  the  resistance  offered 
by  every  visible  object,  was  regarded  as  caused  by  the  will 
of  the  object ;  or  when  the  pressure  of  a  body  on  the  hand 
supportiog  it,  was  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  a  living 
beiug.  And  accordingly,  we  see  that  these  are  the  relations 
oftenest  repeated  in  consciousness ;  being  as  they  are,  object- 
ively frequent,  conspicuous,  simple,  concrete,  and  of  immedi- 
ate personal  concern. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  motion,  i/^ 
The  feU  of  a  mass  on  the  withdrawal  of  its  support,  is  a 
sequence  which  directly  affects  bodily  welfare,  is  conspicuous, 
simple,  concrete,  and  very  often  repeated.  Hence  it  is  one 
of  the  uniformities  recognized  before  the  dawn  of  tradition,  i^ 
We  know  of  no  time  when  movements  due  to  terrestrial  gra- 
vitation were  attributed  to  volition.  Only  when  the  relation 
JB  obscured — only,  as  in  the  case  of  an  aerolite,  where  the 
antecedent  of  the  descent  is  imperceived,  do  we  find  the 
fetishistic  conception  persistent.  On  the  other  hand, 

motions  of  intrinsically  the  same  order  as  that  of  a  falling 
stone — those  of  the  heavenly  bodies — long  remain  un- 
generalized ;  and  until  their  uniformity  is  seen,  are  construed^ 
as  results  of  wilL  This  difference  is  clearly  not  dependent 
on  comparative  complexity  or  abstraotness ;  since  the  motion 
of  a  planet  in  an  ellipse,  is  as  simple  and  concrete  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  motion  of  a  projected  arrow  in  a  parabola. 
Bgt  t)ie  antecedents  are  not  conspicuous :  the  sequences  are 
of  long   duration  :    and  they^^are    mfrequently  repeated^ 
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Hence  in  a  given  period,  there  cannot  be  the  same  multiplied 
experiences  of  them.  Atii^  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  their 
\/slow  reduction  to  law,  we  see  in  the  fact  that  they  are  sever- 
ally generalized  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  and  oon- 
spicuousness — ^the  moon's  monthly  cycle,  the  sun's  annual 
change,  the  periods  of  the  inferior  planets,  the  periods  of  the 
superior  planets. 

While  astronomical  sequen^fi-jEfire.8till_a8cribed  to  vqU-^. 
tioUi^certain  terrestrial  seguenoes  of  a  diffCTent  £nd,  but  some 
of  th^  equally  without  complication,  were  interpreted  in  like 
manner.     The  solidification  of  waterjt  ft  lo^>  <n  '"j"  ii^tnTrrnfi 
a  phenomenon  that  is  simple,  concrete,  and  of  much  personal 
concern.    But  it  is  neither  so  frequent  as  those  which  we 
saw  are  earliest  generalized,  nor  is  the  presence  of  the  ante- 
cedent  so  uniformly  conspicuous.     Though  in  all  but  tropical 
climates,  mid- winter  displays  the  relation  between  cold  and 
freezing  with  tolerable  constancy ;  yet,  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  occasional  appearance  of  ice  in  the  mornings  has 
no  very  manifest  connexion  with  coldness  of  the  weather. 
\  Sensation  being  so  inaccurate  a  measure,  it  is  not  possible  for 
(the  savage  to  experience  the  definite  relation  between  a 
temperature  of  32°  and  the  congealing  of  water ;  and  hence 
theJong-continued  concept^nof  personal  agency.    Similarly, 
but  still  more  clearly,  wi^  the  windsT'^'fte^absence  of  re- 
jgularity  and  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  antecedents,  allow- 
led  the  mythological  explanation  to  survive  for  a  great  period. 
Durmg  tEeera  in  which^ffie"  uniformity  of  many  qtdte 
simple  inorganic  relations  was  still  unrecognized,  certain 
daaaes^of  organic  relations,  intrinsically  very  complex  and 
/  special,^Fere    generaK25d: — Hid    constant    coexistence    of 
I    feathers  and  a  beak,  of  four  legs  with  a  bony  internal  frame- 
*   work,  of  a  particidar  leaf  with  poisonous  berries,  are  facts 
I  which  were,  and  are,  familiar  to  every  savage.    Did  a  savage 
I  find  a  bird  with  teeth,  or  a  mammal  clothed  with  feathers,  ho 
would  be  as  much  surprised  as  an  instructed  naturalist ;  and 
would  probably  make  a  fetish  of  the  ancmialous  form :   so 
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duiwmg  that  while  the  excqitional  relation  suggested  the 
notion  of  a  personal  canse^  the  habitual  relation  did  not. 
Now  these  uniformities  of  organic  structure  which  are  so 
early  perceived^  are  of  exactly  the  same  class  as  those  more 
numerous  ones  later  established  by  biology.    The  constant 
coexistence  of  mammary  glands  with  two  occipital  condyles 
in  the  akxdl,  oi  vertebras  with  teeth  lodged  in  sockets,  of 
frontal  horns  with  the  habit  of  rumination^  are  generaliza- 
iioim  as  purely  empirical  as  those  known  to  the  aboriginal 
hunter.      The  vegetal   physiologist    cannot    in    the    least 
understand  the  complex  relation  between  the  kind  of  leaf 
and  the  kind  of  fruit  borne  by  a  particular  plant:    he 
knows    these   and  like    connexions   simply   in    the    same 
manner  *that  the  barbarian  knows  them.     But  the  fact  that 
sundry   of  the  uniform  relations  which  chiefly  make  up 
the  organic  sciences,  were  very  early  recognized,  is  due  to 
the  high  degree  of  vividness  and  frequency  with  which  they 
were  presented  to  consciousness.     Though  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  form  of  a  given  creature  and  the  sound  it  makes, 
or  the  quality  of  its  fur,  or  the  nature  of  its  flesh,  is  extremely 
involved ;  yet  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  are  conspicuous ; 
are  usually  observed  in  close  juxtaposition  in  time  and  space ; 
are  so  observed  perhaps  daily,  or  many  times  a  day ;  and  above 
all  a  knowledge  of  their  connexion  has  a  direct  and  obvious 
bearing  on  personal  welfare.     Meanwhile,  we  see  that  in- 
numerable other  relations  of  exactly  the  same  order,  which 
are  displayed  with  even  greater  frequency  by  surrounding 
plants  and  animals,  remain  for  thousands  of  years  unrecog- 
nized, if  they  are  unobtrusive  or  of  no  Itpparent  moment. 

When,  passing  from  this  primitive  stage  to  a  more  advanced 
stage,  we  trace  the  discovery  of  those  less  familiar  uniformities 
which  oonstitut-e  whtriri3rte3mically  distinguished  as  Science, 
we  find  the  order  of  discove^^  be  still  determined  in  the" 
same  manner.  We  shall  most  clearly  see  this  in  contemplat- 
ing separately  the  influence  of  each  derivative  condition ;  as 
waa  proposed  in  the  last  section. 
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§  38.  How  relations  that  haye  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  life,  are,  other  things  equal,  necessarily  fixed 
in  the  mind  before  those  which  have  no  such  immediate 
bearing,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Science. 
The  habits  of  existing  imcivilized  races,  who  fix  times  by 
moons  and  barter  so  many  of  one  article  for  so  many  of 
another,  show  us  that  numeration,  which  is  the  germ  of 
mathematical  science,  commenced  under  the  immediate  press- 
ure of  personal  wants  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
those  laws  of  numerical  relations  which  are  embodied  in  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  were  first  brought  to  light  through  the 
practice  of  mercantile  exchange.  Similarly  with  Geometry. 
The  derivation  shows  us  that  it  originally  included  only  certain 
methods  of  partitioning  ground  and  laying  out  buildings. 
The  properties  of  the  scales  and  the  lever,  involving  the  first 
principle  in  mechanics,  were  early  generalized  under  the 
stimulus  of  commercial  and  architectural  needs.  To  fix  the 
times  of  religious  festivals  and  agricultural  operations,  were 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  simpler 
astronomic  periods.  Such  small  knowledge  of  chemical  re- 
lations as  was  involved  in  ancient  metallurgy,  was  manifestly 
obtained  in  seeking  how  to  improve  tools  and  weapons.  In 
the  alchemy  of  later  times,  we  see  how  greatly  an  intense  hope 
of  private  benefit  contributed  to  the  disclosure  of  a  certain 
class  of  uniformities.  Nor  is  our  own  age  barren  of  illustra- 
tions. "Here,"  says  Hxmiboldt  when  in  Guiana,  "as  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  the  sciences  are  thought  worthy  to 
occupy  the  mind,  only  so  far  as  they  confer  some  immediate 
and  practical  benefit  on  society."  "  How  is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve," said  a  missionary  to  him,  "  that  you  have  left  your 
country  to  come  and  be  devoured  by  mosquitoes  on  this 
river,  and  to  measure  lands  that  are  not  your  own."  Our 
coasts  fiimish  like  instances.  Every  sea-side  naturalist  knows 
how  great  is  the  contempt  with  which  fishermen  regard  the 
collection  of  objects  for  the  microscope  or  aquarium :  their 
incredulity  as  to  the  possible  value  of  such  things,  being  so 
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great,  that  they  can  scaroely  be  induced  eyen  by  bribes  to 
preserve  the  refuse  of  their  nets.  Nay,  we  need  not  go  for 
evidence  beyond  daily  table-talk.  The  demand  for  '^  practical 
scienoe '' — ^for  a  knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  business  of  life ;  joined  to  the  ridicule  conunonly  vented 
on  pursuits  that  have  no  obvious  use ;  suffice  to  show  that  the 
order  in  which  different  coexistences  and  sequences  are  dis- 
covered, greatly  depends  on  the  directness  with  which  they 
affect  our  welfare. 

That,  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  obtrusive 
relations  will  be  generalized  before  unobtrusive  ones,  is  so 
nearly  a  truism  tlutt  examples  appear  almost  superfluous.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  by  the  aboriginal  man,  as  by  the  child, 
the  coexistent  properties  of  large  surromiding  objects  are 
noticed  before  those  of  minute  objects ;  and  that  the  external 
relations  which  bodies  present  are  generalized  before  their  in- 
ternal ones ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  subsequent  stages 
of  progress,  the  comparative  conspicuousness  of  relations  has 
greatly  affected  the  order  in  which  they  were  recognized  as 
uniform.  Hence  it  happened  that  after  the  establishment  of 
those  very  manifest  sequences  constituting  a  lunation,  and  those 
less  manifest  ones  marking  a  year,  and  those  still  less  manifest 
ones  marking  the  planetary  periods.  Astronomy  occupied  it- 
self with  such  inconspicuous  sequences  as  those  displayed  in 
the  repeating  cycle  of  limar  eclipses,  and  those  which  sug- 
gested the  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics ;  while  modem 
Astronomy  deals  with  still  more  inconspicuous  sequences :  some 
of  which,  as  the  planetary  rotations,  are  nevertheless  the 
simplest  which  the  heavens  present.  In  Physics,  the  early 
use  of  canoes  implied  an  empirical  knowledge  of  certain 
hydrostatic  relations  that  are  intrinsically  more  complex  than 
sundry  static  relations  then  imknown ;  but  these  hydrostatic 
relations  were  thrust  upon  observation.  Or  if  we  compare 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  specific  gravity  by  Archimedes, 
with  the  discovery  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  TorriceUi,  (the 
two  involving  mechanical  relations  of  exactiy  the  same  kind,) 
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we  perceive  that  the  much  earlier  oocorreaoe  of  tlie  firstthan  tiie 
last,  was  determined  neither  by  a  difbrenoe  in  their  bearings 
on  personal  welfiure,  nor  by  a  diflEarence  in  the  frequency  with 
wbieh  illustratiofis  of  them  come  under  observation,  nor  by 
relative  simplicity ;  but  solely  by  the  greater  obtrusiveness  of 
the  connexion  between  antecedent  and  consequent  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Similarly  with  Chemistry.  The 
burning  of  wood,  the  rusting  of  iron,  the  putre&ction  of  dead 
bodies,  were  early  known  as  consequents  uniformly  related  to 
certain  antecedents;  but  not  until  long  after  was  there  reached 
a  like  empirical  knowledge  of  the  effect  produced  by  air  in 
the  decomposition  of  soil :  a  phenomenon  of  equal  simplicity, 
equal  or  greater  importance,  and  greater  frequency ;  but  one 
that  is  extremely  unobtrusive.  Among  miscellaneous  illustra- 
tions, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  connexions  between  light- 
ning and  thunder  and  between  rain  and  douds,  were  established 
long  before  others  of  the  same  order ;  simply  because  they 
thrust  themselves  on  the  attention.  Or  the  long-delayed  dU- 
eovery  of  the  microscopic  forms  of  life,  with  all  the  phenomena 
they  present,  may  be  named  as  very  clearly  showing  how 
certain  groups  of  relations  that  are  not  ordinarily  perceptible, 
though  in  all  other  respects  like  long-famUiar  relations,  have 
to  wait  imtil  changed  conditions  render  them  perceptible. 
But,  without  farther  details,  it  needs  only  to  consider  the  in- 
quiries which  now  occupy  the  electrician,  the  chenist,  the 
physiologist,  to  see  that  Science  has  advanced  and  is  ad- 
vanciog  from  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  to  the  less 
conspicuous  ones. 

How  the  degree  of  absolute  frequency  of  a  relation  affects 
the  recognition  of  its  uniformity,  we  see  in  c<mtrasting  certain 
biological  facts.  Death  and  disease  are  near  aMn  in  most 
of  their  relations  to  us;  while  in  respect  of  complexify, 
conspicuousness,  and  the  directness  with  which  they  person- 
ally concern  us,  diseases  in  general  may  be  put  pretty  nearly 
on  a  Icyel  with  each  other.  But  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  times  atwhichthenaturalsequencesthey  severally  exhibit 
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are  reoogxtized  as  such.  Hie  connexion  between  death  and 
bodily  injury,  constantly  displayed  not  only  in  men  but  in 
all  inferior  oreatares,  was  known  as  an  established  uniformity 
while  yet  diseafies  were  thought  supernatural.  Among  dis- 
easses  IliemselveSy  it  is  obseirvable  that  comparatively  unusual 
ones  were  regarded  as  of  demoniacal  origin  during  ages/ 
when  the  more  frequent  were  ascribed  to  ordinary  Causes : 
a  tmih paralleled  indeed  among  our  own  peasantry,  who  by  thel 
use  of  ohaims  show  a  lingering  superstition  with  respect  to 
rare  disorders,  which  they  do  not  show  with  respect  to  com- 
mfin  ones,  such  as  colds.  Passing  to  physical  illustrations,  we 
may  note  that  within  the  historic  period,  whirlpools  were  ac- 
counted for  by  the  agency  of  water-spirits ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  within  the  same  period  the  disappearance  of  water  on  ex- 
posure either  to  the  sun  or  to  artificial  heat  was  interpreted  in 
an  analogous  way:  though  a  much  more  marvellous  oc- 
curr^ice,  and  a  much  more  complex  one,  its  great  frequency 
led  to  the  early  establishment  of  it  as  a  natural  uniformity. 
BainbowB  and  comets  do  not  differ  greatly  in  conspicuousness, 
and  a  rainbow  is  intrinsically  the  more  involved  phenomenon ; 
but  chiefly  because  of  their  far  greater  commonness,  rainbows 
were  percdved  to  have  a  direct  dependence  on  sun  and  rain 
while  yet  comets  were  regarded  as  supernatural  appear- 
ances. 

That  races  living  inland  must  long  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  daily  and  monthly  sequences  of  the  tides,  and  that  in- 
tertropical races  could  not  early  have  comprehended  the  phe- 
nomena of  northern  winters,  are  extreme  illustrations  of  the 
influence  which  relative  frequency  has  on  the  recognition  of 
uniformities.  Animals  which,  where  they  are  indigenous,  call 
forth  no  surprise  by  their  structure  or  habits,  because  these 
are  so  fsuniliar,  when  taken  to  a  part  of  the  earth  where  they 
have  never  been  seen,  are  looked  at  with  an  astonishment  ap- 
proaching to  awe — are  even  thought  supernatural:  a  fact 
which  will  suggest  numerous  others  that  show  how  the  local- 
ization of  phenomena,  in  part  controls  the  order  in  which  they 
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are  reduced  to  kw.  Not  only  however  does  iheir  localization 
in  space  affect  the  progression,  but  also  their  localization 
in  time.  Facts  which  are  rarely  if  eyer  manifested  during 
one  era,  are  rendered  very  frequent  in  another,  simply  through 
the  changes  wrought  by  civilization.  The  lever,  of  which  the 
properties  are  illustrated  in  the  use  of  sticks  and  weapons,  is 
vaguely  understood  by  every  savage— on  applying  it  in  a 
certain  way  he  rightly  anticipates  certain  effects ;  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  equaUy  simple  wedge,  which  is  not  commonly  dis- 
played tiU  tool-making  has  made  some  progress,  is  less  early 
generalized ;  while  the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and  screw, 
cannot  have  their  powers  either  empirically  or  rationally 
known  till  the  advance  of  the  arts  has  more  or  less  familiarized 
them.  Through  those  various  means  of  exploration  which  we 
have  inherited  and  are  ever  increasing,  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  vast  range  of  chemical  relations  that  were  re- 
latively non-existent  to  the  primitive  man :  to  highly  developed 
industries  we  owe  both  the  substances  and  the  apparatus  that 
have  disclosed  to  us  countless  uniformities  which  our  ancestors 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  therefore  could  not  recog- 
nize. These  and  sundry  like  instances  that  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  show  that  the  accumtdated  materials,  and  processes,  and 
appliances,  and  products,  which  characterize  the  environments 
of  complex  societies,  greatly  increase  the  accessibility  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  relations ;  and  by  so  multiplying  the  experiences 
of  them,  or  making  them  relatively  frequent,  fecilitate  their 
generalization.  To  which  add,  that  various  classes  of  pheno- 
mena presented  by  society  itself,  as  for  instance  those  which 
political  economy  formulates,  become  relatively  frequent  and 
therefore  recognizable  in  adVanccd  social  states;  while  in 
less  advanced  ones  they  are  too  rarely  displayed  to  have  their 
relations  perceived,  or,  as  in  the  least  advanced  ones,  are  not 
displayed  at  alL 

That,  where  no  other  circumstances  interfere,  the  order  in 
which  different  uniformities  are  established  varies  as  their  com- 
(dezity,  is  manifest.  The  geometry  of  straight  lines  was  under- 
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stood  before  the  geometry  of  curved  lines ;  the  properties  of 
the  circle  before  the  properties  of  the  ellipse,  parabola  and  hy- 
perbda ;  and  the  equations  of  curves  of  single  curvature  were 
ascertained  before  Ihose  of  curves  of  double  curvature.  Plane 
trigonometay  comes  in  order  of  time  and  simplicity  before 
spherical  trigonometry ;  and  the  mensuration  of  jdane  surfaces 
and  solids  before  the  mensuration  of  curved  surfaces  and  solids. 
Similarly  with  mechanics :  the  laws  of  simple  motion  were 
generalized  before  those  of  compound  motion ;  and  those  of 
rectilinear  motion  before  those  of  curvilinear  motion.  The 
properties  of  equal-armed  levers,  or  scales,  were  understood  be- 
fore those  of  the  lever  with  imequal  arms ;  and  the  law  of  the 
inclined  plane  was  formulated  earlier  than  that  of  the  screw, 
which  involves  it.  In  chemistry,  the  progress  has  been  from 
the  simple  inorganic  compounds,  to  the  more  involved  organic 
ones.  And  where,  as  in  most  of  the  other  sciences,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  exploration  are  more  complicated,  we  still  may 
clearly  trace  relative  complexity  as  one  of  the  determining 
circumstances. 

The  progression  £rom  concrete  relations  to  abstract  ones, 
and  from  the  less  abstract  to  the  more  abstract,  is  equally 
obvious.  Numeration,  which  in  its  primary  form  concerned 
itself  only  with  groups  of  actual  objects,  came  earlier  than 
simple  arithmetic :  the  rules  of  which  deal  with  numbers 
apart  from  objects.  Arithmetic,  limited  in  its  sphere  to 
concrete  numerical  relations,  is  alike  earlier  and  less  abstract 
than  Algebra,  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  these  relations. 
And  in  like  manner,  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  comes  afrer 
Algebra,  both  in  order  of  evolution  and  in  order  of  abstract- 
ness.  In  Astronomy,  the  progress  has  been  from  special 
generalizations,  each  expressing  the  motions  of  a  particular 
phmet,  to  the  generalizations  of  Kepler,  expressing  the  motions 
of  the  planets  at  large ;  and  then  to  Newton's  generalization, 
expressing  the  motions  of  all  heavenly  bodies  whatever. 
Similarly  with  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  there  has 
ever  been  an  advance  from  the  relations  of  particular  &cts 
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and  partioular  classes  of  facts,  to  the  relations  presented  hf 
still  wider  classes— to  truths  of  a  high  generality  or  greater 
abstractness. 

//  Brief  and  rude  as  is  this  i^etch  of  a  mental  development 
that  has  been  long  and  complicated^  it  fulfils  its  end  if  it  dis- 
plays the  seyetal  conditions  that  have  regulated  the  course 
of  tiie  development./  I  venture  to  think  it  shows  inductively, 
what  was  deductively  inf^red,  that  the  order  in  which  separate 
groups  of  xmiformities  are  recognized,  depends  not  on  one 
circimistance  but  on  several  circumstances.  / /A  survey  of  the 
facts  makes  it  m;Emifest  tibtt  the  various  classes  of  relations 
are  generalized  in  a  certain  succession,  not  solely  because  of 
one  particular  kind  of  difference  in  their  natures ;  but  also 
because  they  are  variously  placed  witih  respect  to  time,  space, 
other  relations,  and  our  own  constitutions :  our  perception  of 
them  being  influenced  by  all  these  conditions  in  endless  com- 
binations. The  comparative  degrees  of  importance,  of  ob- 
trusiveness,  of  absolute  frequency,  of  relative  frequency,  of 
simplicity,  of  concreteness,  are  every  one  of  them  jGou^tors ;  and 
£rom  their  union  in  proportions  that  are  more  or  less  different 
in  every  case,  there  results  a  highly  complex  process  of  mental 
evolution/ /  But  while  it  thus  becomes  manifest  that  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  succession  in  which  relations  are 
reduced  to  law,  are  numerous  and  involved ;  it  also  becomes 
manifest  that  there  is  one  ultimate  cause  to  which  these  prox- 

I  imate  ones  are  subordinate.  As  ihib  several  circumstances 
that  determine  the  early  or  late  recognition  of  uniformities, 
ate  circumstances  that  determine  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  impressions  which  these  uniformities  make  on  the  mind ; 
it  follows  that!  the  progression  conforms  to  a  certain  funda- 
mental principle  of  psydiology.  We  see  d  posteriori^  what 
we  concluded  a  priori,  tiiat  the  order  in  which  relations  are 
generalized,  depends  on  the  firequ^icy  and  impressiveness  with 
which  they  are  repeated  in  ccmscions  experience.  , . 

§  39.  And  now  to  observe  the  bearings  of  lliese  truths  on 
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our  general  argam^it.  Having  roughly  analyzed  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  past^  let  hb  take  advantage  of  the  light  thtus 
thrown  on  the  present,  and  consider  what  is  implied  respect- 
ing the  fiiture. 

Note  first  that  the  likelihood  of  the  nniversality  of  Law,  has 
been  ever  growing  greater.    Out  of  the  countless  coexistences 
and  sequences  with  which  mankind  are  environed,  they  have 
been  continually  transferring  some  from  the  group  whose  order 
was  supposed  to  be  arbitrary,  to  the  group  whose  order  is 
known  to  be  uniform.  Age  by  age,  the  number  of  recognized 
conneXlOlW  6f  phenomena  has  been  increasing ;  and  that  of 
unrecognized  connexions  decreasing.  And  manifestly,  as  fast  as 
the  class  of  ungeneralized  relations  becomes  smaller,  the  proba- 
bility that  among  them  there  maybe  some  that  do  not  conform  l^ 
to  law,  beccmies  less.  To  put  the  argument  numerically — ^It  is 
dear  that  when  out  of  surroimding  phenomena  a  hundred  of 
several  kinds  have  been  found   to  occur  in  constant  con- 
nexions, there  arises  a  slight  presumption  that  all  phenomena 
occur  in  constant  connexions.    When  uniformity  has  been 
estaUished  in  a  thousand  cases,  more  varied  in  their  kinds, 
the  presumption  gains  strength.    And  when  the  established 
cases  of  uniformity  mount  to  myriads,  including  many  of  each 
variety,  it  becomes  an  ordinary  induction   that  uniformity 
e^ts  everywhere.   Just  as  from  the  numerous  observed  cases 
in  which  heavenly  bodies  have  been  foimd  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of   gravitation,  it  is  inferred  that  all 
heavenly  bodies  move  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion; so,  from  the  innumerable  observed  cases  in  which 
phenomena  are  found  to  stand  in  invariable  coimexions,  it  is 
inferred  that  in  all  cases  phenomena  stand  in  invariable  con- 
nexions. 

Silently  and  insensibly  their  experiences  have  been  pressing 
men  on  towards  the  conclusion  thus  drawn.  Not  out  of  a 
conscious  regard  for  these  abstract  reasons,  but  from  a  habit 
of  thought  whidi  these  abstract  reasons  formulate  and  justify, 
aU  minds  have  been  advancing  towards  a  belief  in  the  con- 
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stancy  of  snrromiding  coexistences  and  sequences.  Familiarity 
with  special  uniformities,  has  generated  the  abstract  concep- 
tion of  miiformity — ^the  idea  of  2^M7  y  and  this  idea  has  been  in 
successiye  generations  slowly  gaining  fbdty  and  clearness. 
Especially  has  it  been  thus  among  those  whose  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena  is  the  most  extensiye — ^men  of  science. 
The  Mathematician,  the  Physicist,  the  Astronomer,  the  Che- 
mist, severally  acquainted  with  the  vast  accumulations  of  uni- 
formities established  by  their  predecessors,  and  themselves  daily 
adding  new  ones  as  well  as  verifying  the  old,  acquire  a  far 
stronger  faith  in  Law  than  is  ordinarily  possessed.  With  them 
this  faith,  ceasing  to  be  merely  passive,  becomes  an  active 
stimulus  to  inquiry.  Wherever  there  exist  phenomena  of 
which  the  dependence  is  not  yet  ascertained,  these  most  culti- 
vated intellects,  impelled  by  the  conviction  that  here  too  there 
is  some  iavariable  connexion,  proceed  to  observe,  compare,  and 
experiment;  and  when  they  discover  the  law  to  which  the 
phenomena  conform,  as  they  eventually  do,  their  general  be- 
lief in  the  universality  of  law  is  further  strengthened.  So  over- 
whelming is  the  evidence,  and  such  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
cipline, that  to  the  advanced  student  of  nature,  the  proposition 
that  there  are  lawless  phenomena,  has  become  not  only  incred- 
ible but  almost  inconceivable. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  inevitably  there  must  spread  among 
I  mankind  at  large,  this  habitual  recognition  of  law  which  al- 
ready  distinguishes  modem  thought  from  ancient  thought.  Not 
only  is  it  that  each  conquest  of  generalization  over  a  region  of 
fact  hitherto  ungeneralized,  and  each  merging  of  lower  gener- 
alizations in  a  higher  one,  adds  to  the  distinctness  of  this  re- 
cognition among  those  immediately  concerned — ^not  only  is  it 
that  the  fulfilmentof  the  predictions  made  possible  by  every  new 
step,  and  the  fiirther  command  so  gained  of  nature's  forces, 
prove  to  the  iminitiated  the  validity  of  these  generaUzationi 
and  the  doctrine  they  illustrate  ;  but  it  is  that  widening  edu 
cation  i^  daily  diffusing  among  the  mass  of  men,  that  know- 
ledge of  generalizations  which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to 
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the  few.  And  as  fast  as  this  diffiision  goes  on,  must  the  belief 
of  the  scientific  become  the  belief  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
simple  accmnulation  of  instances,  must  inevitably  establish  in 
the  general  mind,  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  law; 
even  were  the  influence  of  Ihis  accumulation  to  be  aided 
by  no  other. 

§  40.  But  it  will  be  aided  by  another.    From  the  evidence 
above  set  forth,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  secondary  influence 
will  by  and  by  enforce  this  primary  one.  That  law  is  universal, 
wiU  become  an  irresistible  conclusion  when  it  is  perceived  that 
the  progress  in  the  discovery  of  laws  itself  conforms  to  law; 
and  when  it  is  hence  imderstood  why  certain  groups  of  pheno- 
mena have  been  reduced  to  law,  while  other  groups  are  still 
unreduced.    When  it  is  seen  that  the  order  in  which  uni- 
formities are  recognized,  must  depend  upon  the  frequency  and 
vividness  with  which  they  are  repeated  in  conscious  expe- 
rience ;  when  it  is  seen,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
o(»nmon,  important^  conspiciv>us,  concrete  and  simple  uniformi- 
ties were  the  earliest  recognized,  becaiise  they  were  experi- 
enced oftenest  and  most  distinctly  ^  when  it  is  fiirther  seen  that 
from  the  beginning  the  advance  has  been  to  the  recognition  of 
uniformities  which,  from  one  or  other  circumstance,  were  less 
often  experienced ;  it  wiU  by  implication  be  seen  that  long 
after  the  great  mass  of  phenomena  have  been  generalized, 
there  must  r^nain  phenomena  which,  from  their  rareness,  or 
unobtrusiveness,  or  seeming  imimportance,  or  complexity,  or 
abstractness,  are  still  ungeneraUzed.  Thus  will 

ftimished  a  solution  to  a  difficulty  sometimes  raised.  When  i 
is  asked  why  the  universality  of  law  is  not  already  fully  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  the  answer  that  the  directions  in  which 
it  is  not  yet  established  are  those  in  w}n'(>b  its  establishm^t 
must  necessarily  be  latest.  That  state  of  things  which  is 
infeniljl6"R3orehand,  is  just  t£e  state  which  we  find  to  exist 
If  such  coexistences  and  sequences  as  those  of  Biology  and 
Sociology  are  not  yet  reduced  to  law,  the  presumption  is  not 


or 
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tkat  they  are  irredticible  to  law,  but  that  their  laws  dude  our 
present  means  ctf  analysis.  Having  long  ago  proved  nnifonn* 
ity  throughout  all  the  lower  classes  of  relations ;  and  having 
been  step  by  step  proving  uniformity  throughout  classy  of 
relations  successively  higher  and  higher ;  if  we  have  not  at 
present  succeeded  with  the  highest  classes,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  our  powers  are  at  fault,  rather  than  that  the  imi- 
formity  does  not  exist.  And  unless  we  make  the  absurd  as- 
sumption that  the  process  of  generalization,  now  going  on  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  has  reached  its  limit,  and  will  suddenly 
cease,  we  must  infer  that  ultimately  mankind  will  discover  a 
constant  order  of  manifestation  even  in  the  most  involved, 
obscure,  and  abstract  ph^iom^ia. 

1 41.  Not  even  yet,  however,  have  we  exhausted  the  evidence 
The  foregoing  arguments  have  to  be  merged  in  another,  still 
more  cogent,  wUch  fuses  all.  fragmentary  proo&  into  one 
general  proo^ 

Thus  &r  we  have  spoken  of  laws  that  are  more  or  less  spe- 
cial ;  and  firom  the  stiU-continuing  disclosure  of  special  laws, 
each  formulatiQg  some  new  class  of  phenomena,  have  inferred 
that  eventually  all  classes  of  phenomena  will  be  formulated. 
If,  now,  we  find  that  there  are  laws  of  far  higher  gener- 
ality,  to  which  those  constituting  the  bod^of  SeiCT^ce  are 
suborclinatej  flia  iWt  must  greatly  strengthen^he  proof  that 
JEiaw  is  universaL  I£  underneath  diflferent  groups  of  concrete 
pEenomena,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Thermal,  Electric,  &c,  we 
discern  certain  uniformities  of  action  common  to  th^n  all ;  we 
have  a  new  and  weighty  reason  for  believing  that  imiformity 
of  action  pervades  the  whole  of  nature.  And  if  we  also  see  that 
these  most  general  laws  hold  not  only  of  the  inorganic  but  of 
the  organic  worlds — ^if  we  see  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  of 
Mind,  of  Society,  whose  spedal  laws  are  yet  unestablished, 
nevertheless  conform  to  these  most  general  laws ;  the  proof 
of  the  imiversality  of  Law  amounts  to  demonstration. 

That  there  are  laws  of  this  transcendant  generality,  has  now 
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to  be  shown.  To  specify  andillustrate  them^  will  be  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  succeeding  chapters.  And  while,  in  contemplating 
them,  we  shall  perceive  how  irresiBtible  is  the  conclusion  that 
the  workings  of  the  Unknowable  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  finite  agents  by  their  absolute  uniformity ;  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  familiarize  ourselyes  with^  those  primary  &ct8 
through  which  all  other  fetcts  are  to  be  interpreted. 


Library, 


CHAPTER  !!•      . 

THE  LAW  OF  EVOLUTION.* 

§  42.  The  class  of  phenomena  to  be  considcired  under  the 
title  of  Evolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  coextensive  with  the 
class  commonly  indicated  by  the  word  Progress.  But  the  word 
Progress  is  here  inappropriate,  for  several  reasons.  To  spe- 
cify these  reasons  will  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  showing 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  Evolution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  current  conception  of  Progress  is 
shifting  and  indefinite.  Sometimes  it  comprehends  little  more 
than  simple  growth — as  of  a  nation  in  the  number  of  its 
members  and  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  has  spread. 
At  other  times  it  has  reference  to  quantity  of  material  pro- 
ducts— as  when  the  advance  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
IS  the  topic.  Now  the  superior  quality  of  these  products  is 
contemplated ;  and  then  the  new  or  improved  appliances  by 
which  they  are  produced.  When,  again,  we  speak  of  moral 
or  intellectual  progress,  we  refer  to  the  state  of  the  individual 
or  people  exhibiting  it ;  while,  when  the  progress  of  Know- 
ledge, of  Science,  of  Art,  is  commented  upon,  we  have  in  view 
certain  abstract  results  of  human  thought  and  action.  In 

the  second  place,  besides  being  more  or  less  vague,  the 

*  The  substance  of  this  chapter  is  nearly  identical  with  the  first  half  of  an 
essay  on  *'  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause,"  which  was  originally  published  in  the 
We8lmina(er  Review  for  April  1857 :  only  a  few  unimportant  additions  and  al- 
terations hare  been  made.  The  succeeding  chapter,  however,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  continued,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  embodied  in  it,  wholly  new. 
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ordinaiy  idea  of  Progress  is  in  great  measure  erroneous.  It 
takes  in  not  so  much  the  reality  as  its  accompaniments — ^not 
80  much  the  substance  as  the  shadow.  That  progress  in  in- 
telligence seen  during  the  growth  of  the  child  into  the  man^ 
or  the  savage  into  the  philosopher,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
consisting  in  the  greater  number  of  fticts  known  and  laws 
understood;  whereas  the  actual  progress  consists  in  those 
internal  modifications  of  which  this  increased  knowledge  is 
the  expression.  Social  progress  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
produce  of  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles 
required  for  satisfying  men's  wants — in  the  increasing  security 
of  person  and  property  —  in  widening  freedom  of  action ; 
whereas,  rightly  understood,  social  progress  consists  in  those 
changes  of  structure  in  the  social  organism  which  have  entailed  ^ 
these  consequences.  The  interpretation  is  a  teleological  one. 
The  phenomena  are  contemplated  solely  as  bearing  on  human 
happiness.  Only  those  changes  are  held  to  constitute  pro- 
gress, which  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  heighten  human 
happiness.  And  they  are  thought  to  constitute  progress  sim-  ^ 
ply  because  they  tend  to  heighten  human  happiness.  In 

the  third  place,  in  consequence  of  its  teleological  implications, 
tKe  term  Progress  is  rendered  scarcely  applicable  to  a  wide 
range  of  phenomena  which  are  intrinsically  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  included  under  it.  The  metamorphoses  of  an  insect 
are  only  by  analogy  admitted  within  the  scope  of  the  word,  as 
popularly  accepted ;  though,  considered  in  themselves,  they 
have  as  much  right  there  as  the  changes  which  constitute 
civilization.  Having  no  apparent  bearing  on  human  interests, 
an  increasing  complication  in  the  arrangement  of  ocean- 
currents,  would  not  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  progress ;  though 
really  of  the  same  character  as  phenomena  which  are  so 
regarded. 

Hence  the  need  for  another  word.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
analyze  the  various  class  of  changes  usually  considered  as 
Progress,  together  with  others  like  them  which  are  not  so 
centered;  and  to  see  what  is  their  intrinsic  peculiarity — what 
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is  their  essential  nature  apart  from  their  bearings  on  our 
welfare.  And  that  we  may  avoid  the  confusion  of  thought 
likely  to  result  from  pre-established  associations,  it  will  be 
best  to  substitute  for  the  term  Progress,  the  term  Evolution. 
Our  question  is  then — what  is  Evolution  P 

§  43.  In  respect  to  that  evolution  which  individual  organ- 
isms display,  this  question  has  been  answered.  Pursuing  an 
idea  which  Harvey  set  afloat,  Wolff,  Gbethe,  and  Von  Baer, 
have  established  tiie  truth  that  the  series  of  changes  gone 
through  during  the  developm^it  of  a  seed  into  a  tree,  or 
an  ovum  into  an  animal,  constitute  an  advance  from  homo- 
geneity of  structure  to  heterogeneity  of  structure.  In  its  pri- 
mary stage,  every  germ  consists  of  asubstance  that  is  uniform 
throughout,  both  in  texture  and  chemical  composition.  Tho 
first  step  is  the  appearance  of  a  difference  between  two  parts 
of  this  substance ;  or,  as  the  phen6menon  is  called  in  physio- 
logical language,  a  differentiation.  Each  of  these  differentiated 
divisions  presently  begins  itself  to  exhibit  some  contrast  of 
parts ;  and  by  and  by  these  secondary  differentiations  become 
as  definite  as  the  original  one.  This  process  is  continuously 
repeated — ^is  simultaneously  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  grow- 
ing embryo;  and  by  endless  such  differentiations  there  is 
finally  produced  that  complex  cconbination  of  tissues  and 
organs,  constituting  the  adult  animal  or  plant.  This  is  the 
history  of  all  organisms  whatever.  It  is  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute that  organic  evolution  consists  in  a  change  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 

Now  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  show,  that  this  law  of 
organic  evolution  is  t^<^  [ftyr  pf^all  evolutjoa^  Whether  it  be 
in  the  development  of  the  Earth,  m  the  development  of  Life 
upon  its  surface,  in  the  development  of  Society,  of  Gbvem- 
ment,  of  Manufactures,  of  Conunerce,  of  Language,  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  tins  same  advance  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, through  successive  differentiations,  holds  uniformly. 
From  tho  earliest  traceable  cosmieat  changes  down  to  the 
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latest  resolta  <rf  civilization,  we  shall  find  tliat  the  transform- 
ation of  the  homog^aeous  into  the  heterogeneous,  is  that  in 
which  Evolution  essentially  consists. 

§  44.  With  the  view  of  showing  that  j^the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis be  true,  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system  supplies  one 
illustettion  of  this  law,  let  us  assume  that  tiie  matter  of  which 
the  sun  and  planets  consist  was  once  in  a  dif^ised  form ;  and 
that  firom  the  gravitation  of  its  atoms  there  resulted  a  gradual 
concentration.  By  the  hypothesis,  the  solar  system  in  its 
nascent  state  existed  as  an  indefinitely  extended  and  nearly 
homogeneous  medium  —  a  medium  almost  homogeneous  in 
density,  in  t^nperature,  and  in  other  physical  attributes. 
The  first  advance  towards  consolidation  resulted  in  a  differs 
entiation  between  the  occupied  space  which  the  nebulous  mass 
still  filled,  and  the  imoccupied  space  which  it  previously  filled. 
There  simultaneously  resulted  a  contrast  in  density  and  a  con- 
trast in  temperature,  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
this  mass.  And  at  the  same  time  there  arose  throughout  it, 
rotatory  movements,  whose  velocities  varied  according  to  their 
distances  from  its  centre.  These  dijOferentiations  increased  in 
number  and  degree  until  there  was  evolved  the  organized 
group  of  sun,  planets,  and  satellites,  which  we  now  know — 
a  group  which  presents  numerous  contrasts  of  structure  and 
action  among  its  members.  There  are  the  immense  contrasts 
between  the  sun  and  the  planets,  in  bulk  and  in  weight ;  as 
well  as  the  subordinate  contrasts  between  one  planet  and  an- 
other, and  between  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  There  is 
the  similarly  marked  contrast  between  the  sun  as  almost  sta- 
tionary, and  the  planets  as  moving  round  him  with  great 
velocity ;  while  there  are  the  secondary  contrasts  between  the 
velocities  and  periods  of  the  several  planets,  and  between 
their  simple  revolutions  and  the  double  ones  of  their  satellites, 
which  have  to  move  round  their  primaries  while  moving 
cotmd  the  sun«  There  is  the  yet  further  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  sxm  and  the  planets  in  respect  of  temperature ;  and 
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there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  planets  and  satellites  diflisr 
fiom  each  other  in  their  proper  heat,  as  well  as  in  the  heat 
they  receive  from  the  sun.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
addition  to  these  various  contrasts,  the  planets  and  satellites 
also  differ  in  respect  to  their  distances  from  each  other  and 
their  primary ;  in  respect  to  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits, 
the  inclinations  of  their  axes,  their  times  of  rotation  on  their 
axes,  their  specific  gravities,  and  their  physical  constitutions ; 
we  see  what  a  high  degree  of  "heterogeneity  the  solar  system 
exhibits,  when  compared  with  the  almost  complete  homo- 
geneity of  the  nebulous  mass  out  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  originated. 

§  46.  Passing  from  this  hypothetical  illustration,  which 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  argument,  let  us  desoend  to  a  more  certain  order  of 
evidence. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  among  geologists  that  the  Earth 
was  at  first  a  mass  of  molten  matter ;  and  that  it  is  still  flidd 
and  incandescent  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  beneath  its 
surface.  Originally,  then,  it  was  homogeneous  in  consistence, 
and,  because  of  the  circulation  that  takes  place  in  heated  fluids, 
must  have  been  comparatively  homogeneous  in  temperature ; 
and  it  must  have  been  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  consist- 
ing partly  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  partly  of 
those  various  other  elements  which  assume  a  gaseous  form  at 
high  temperatures.  That  slow  cooling  by  radiation  which  is 
still  going  on  at  an  inappreciable  rate,  and  which,  though 
originally  tar  more  rapid  than  now,  necessarily  required  an 
immense  time  to  produce  any  decided  change,  must  ultimately 
have  resulted  ia  the  solidification  of  the  portion  most  able  to 
part  with  ih  heat ;  namely,  the  surface.  In  the  thin  crust 
thus  formed,  we  have  the  first  marked  differentiation.  A  still 
frirther  cooling,  a  consequent  thickening  of  this  crust,  and  an 
accompanjong  deposition  of  all  solidifiable  elements  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  must  finally  have  been  followed  by  the 
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eondensation  of  tlie  water  previously  existing  as  vapour.  A 
second  marked  differentiation  must  thus  have  arisen ;  and  as 
the  condensation  must  have  taken  place  on  the  coolest  parts 
of  the  surface — ^namely,  about  the  poles — ^there  must  thus 
have  resulted  the  first  geographical  distinction  of  parts. 

To  these  illustrations  of  growing  heterogeneity,  which, 
though  deduced  from  the  known  laws  of  matter,  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  hypothetical,  Geology  adds  an  extensive 
series  that  have  been  inductively  established.  Its  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  Earth  has  been  contiaually  becoming  more 
heterogeneous  through  the  multiplication  of  the  strata  which 
form  its  crust;  further,  that  it  has  been  becoming  more 
heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  composition  of  these  strata, 
the  latter  of  which,  being  made  from  the  detritus  of  the  older 
ones,  are  many  of  them  rendered  highly  complex  by  the  mix- 
ture of  materiaU  they  contain ;  and  that  this  heterogeneity 
has  been  vastly  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Earth's  still 
molten  nucleus  upon  its  envelope :  whence  have  resulted  not 
only  a  great  variety  of  igneous  rocks,  but  the  tilting  up  of 
sedimentary  strata  at  all  angles,  the  formation  of  faults  and 
metaUio  veins,  the  production  of  endless  dislocations  and  irre- 
gularities. Yet  again,  geologists  teach  us  that  the  Earth's 
surftu^  has  been  growing  more  varied  in  elevation — ^that  the 
most  ancient  mountain  sjrstems  are  the  smallest,  and  the  Andes 
and  Himalayas  the  most  modem ;  while,  in  all  probability, 
there  have  been  corresponding  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  ceaseless  differentiations,  we  now 
find  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the  Earth's  exposed  sur- 
fiMje,  is  like  any  other  portion,  either  in  contour,  in  geologic 
structure,  or  in  chemical  composition;  and  that  in  most 
parts  it  changes  from  mile  to  mile  in  all  these  characteristics. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been 
simultaneously  going  on  a  gradual  differentiation  of  climates. 
As  fast  as  the  Earth  cooled  and  its  crust  solidified,  there  arose 
appreciable  diflferences  in  temperature  between  those  parts  of 
its  surface  most  exposed  to  the  sun  and  those  less  expoeed^ 
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Gradually,  as  the  cooling  progressed,  these  difSarences  becamo 
more  pronounced ;  until  there  finally  resulted  the  marked 
contrasts  between  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  regions 
where  winter  and  summer  alternately  reign  for  periods  vary- 
ing according  to  the  latitude,  and  regions  where  sunmier 
follows  summer  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  yariation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  successive  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
different  portions  of  the  Earth's  crust,  tending  as  they  have 
done  to  the  present  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  sea, 
have  entailed  various  modifications  of  climate  beyond  those 
dependent  on  latitude ;  while  a  yet  further  series  of  such 
modifications  have  been  produced  by  increasing  differences  of 
elevation  in  the  land,  which  have  in  sundry  places  brought 
arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  climates  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other.  And  the  general  result  of  these  changes  is, 
that  not  only  has  every  extensive  region  its  own  meteorologic 
conditions,  but  that  every  locaHty  in  each  region  diff^»  more 
or  less  from  others  in  tliose  conditions :  as  in  its  structure, 
its  contour,  its  soil 

Thus,  between  our  existing  Earth,  the  phenomena  of  whose 
varied  crust  neither  geographers,  geologists,  mineralogists 
nor  meteorologists  have  yet  enumerated,  and  the  molten  globe 
out  of  which  it  was  evolved,  the  contrast  in  heterogeneity  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

§  46.  When  from  the  Earth  itself  we  turn  to  the  plants 
and  animals  that  have  lived,  or  still  live,  upon  its  surface,  we 
find  ourselves  in  some  difficulty  from  lack  of  facts.  That 
every  existing  organism  has  been  devebped  out  of  the  simple 
into  the  complex,  is  indeed  the  first  established  truth  of  all ; 
and  that  every  organism  which  has  existed  was  similarly  devel- 
oped, is  an  inference  that  no  physiologist  will  hesitate  to  draw. 
But  when  we  pass  from  individual  forms  of  life  to  Life  in 
general,  and  inquire  whether  the  same  law  is  seen  in  the 
ensemble  of  its  manifestations, — ^whether  modem  plants  and 
animals  are  of  more  heterogeneous  structure  Hiaji  ancient  onea^ 
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and  whether  the  Earth's  present  Flora  and  Fauna  are  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  past, — ^we  fmd 
the  evidence  so  JBragmentary,  that  every  conclusion  is  open  to 
dispute.  Two-thirds  of  the  Earth's  surface  being  covered 
by  water ;  a  great  part  of  the  es^wsed  land  being  inaccessible 
to,  or  untravelled  by,  the  geologist ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  having  been  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at ;  and 
even  the  most  familiar  portions,  as  England,  having  been  so 
imperfectly  explored,  that  a  new  series  of  strata  has  been 
added  within  these  few  years, — ^it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  creatures  have,  and  what 
have  not,  existed  at  any  particular  period.  Considering  the 
perishable  nature  of  many  of  the  lower  organic  forms,  tho 
metamorphosis  of  many  sedimentary  strata,  and  tho  gaps  that 
occur  among  the  rest,  we  shall  see  fiirther  reason  for  distrust- 
ing our  deductions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repeated  discovery 
of  vertebrate  remains  in  strata  previously  supposed  to  contain 
none, — of  reptiles  where  only  fish  were  thought  to  exist, — of 
mftimnflla  where  it  was  believed  there  were  no  creatures  higher 
than  reptiles ;  renders  it  daily  more^manifest  how  small  is  the 
value  of  negative  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  assumption  that  we  have  discovered  the  earliest, 
or  anything  like  the  earliest,  organic  remains,  is  becoming 
equally  clear.  That  the  oldest  known  aqueous  formations  have 
been  greatly  changed  by  igneous  action,  and  that  still  older 
ones  have  been  totally  transformed  by  it,  is  becoming  undeni- 
able. Ajad  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata  earlier  than  any 
we  know,  have  been  melted  up,  being  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  back  in  time  this 
destruction  of  sedimentary  strata  has  been  goiQg  on.  Thus  it 
is  manifest  that  the  title  PakeozoiCy  as  applied  to  the  earliest 
known  fossiliferous  strata,  involves  a  petitio  principii;  and 
that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  only  the  last  few 
chapters  of  the  Earth's  biological  history  may  have  come  down 
tons. 

All  infer^ices  drawn  from  such  scattered  fiwjts  as  we  find* 
8* 
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must  ^Jms  be  extremely  questionable.     If,  looking  at  the 
general  aspect  of  evidence,  a  progressionist  argues  tliat  the 
earliest  known  vertebrate  remains  are  those  of  Fishes,  which 
are  the  most  homogeneous  of  the  vertebrata ;  that  Reptiles, 
which  are  more  heterogeneous,  are  later  ;  and  that  later  still, 
and  more  heterogeneous  still,  are  Mammals  and  Birds ;  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Palseozoic  deposits,  not  being  estuary  de- 
posits, are  not  likely  to  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  ver- 
tebrata, which  may  nevertheless  have  existed  at  that  era. 
The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  argument  that  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  consisting  so  fer  as 
we  know,  entirely  of  Fishes,  was  less  heterogeneous  than  the 
modem  vertebrate  fauna,  which  includes  Reptiles,  Birds  and 
Mammals,  of  multitudinous  genera ;    or  the  imiformitarian 
may  contend  with  great  show  of  truth,  that  this  appearance 
of  higher  and  more  varied  forms  in  later  geologic  eras,  was 
due  to  progressive  immigration — that  a  continent  slowly 
upheaved  from  the  ocean  at  a  point  remote  from  pre-existing 
continents,  would  necessarily  be  peopled  from  them  in  a  suc- 
cession like  that  which  our  strata  display.  At  the 
same  time  the  coimter-arguments  may  be  proved  equally  in- 
conclusive. When,  to  show  that  there  cannot  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  the  more  homogeneous  organic  forms 
into  the  more  heterogeneous  ones,  the  uniformitarian  points 
to  the  breaks  that  occur  in  the  succession  of  these  forms ;  there 
is  the  sufficient  answer  that  current  geological  changes  show 
us  why  such  breaks  must  occur,  and  why,  by  subsidences  and 
elevations  of  large  area,  there  must  be  produced  such  marked 
breaks  as  those  which  divide  the  three  great  geologic  epochs. 
Or  again,  if  the  opponent  of  the  development  hypothesis  cites 
the  facts  set  forth  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lecture  on 
"  Persistent  Types  " — ^if  he  points  out  that  "  of  some  two 
himdred  known  orders  of  plants,  not  one  is  exclusively  fossil,'* 
while  "  among  animals,  there  is  not  a  single  totally  extinct 
class ;  and  of  the  orders,  at  the  outside  not  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  are  un -represented  in  the  existing  creation  *' — ^if  he 
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urges  tliat  among  these  some  have  continued  from  the 
Silurian  epoch  to  our  own  day  with  scarcely  any  change— 
and  if  he  infers  that  there  is  evidently  a  much  greater  average 
resemblance  between  the  living  forms  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  present,  than  consists  with  this  hypothesis ;  there  is  still 
a  satisfactory  reply,  on  which  in  fact  Prof.  Huxley  insists ; 
namely,  that  we  have  evidence  of  a  "  prergeologio  era  "  of 
unknown  duration.  And  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  enormous  subsidences  of  the  Silurian  period  show 
the  Earth's  crust  to  have  been  approximately  as  thick  then  as 
it  is  now — ^when  it  is  concluded  that  the  time  taken  to  form 
so  thick  a  crust,  must  have  been  immense  as  compared  with 
the  time  which  has  since  elapsed — ^when  it  is  assumed,  as  it 
must  be,  that  during  this  comparatively  immense  time  the 
geologic  and  biologic  changes  went  on  at  their  usual  rates ; 
it  becomes  manifest,  not  only  that  the  palaBontological 
records  which  we  find,  do  not  negative  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  that  they  are  such  as  might  rationally  be 
looked  for. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  the  evidence 
suffices  neither  for  proof  nor  disproof,  yet  some  of  its  most 
conspicuous  facts  support  the  belief,  that  the  more  heteroge- 
neous organisms  aad  groups  of  organisms,  have  been  evolved 
from  the  less  heterogeneous  ones.  The  average  community 
of  type  between  the  fossils  of  adjacent  strata,  and  still  more 
the  community  that  is  foimd  between  the  latest  tertiary 
fossils  and  creatures  now  existing,  is  one  of  these  facts.  The 
discovery  in  some  modem  deposits  of  such  forms  as  the 
Pala&otherium  and  Anaplotherium,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on 
Prof.  Owen,  had  a  type  of  structure  intermediate  between 
some  of  the  types  now  existing,  is  another  of  these  facts.  And 
the  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  Man,  is  a  third  fact  of 
this  kind,  which  possesses  still  greater  significance.  Hence 
we  may  say,  that  though  our  knowledge  of  past  life  upon  the 
Earth,  is  too  scanty  to  justify  us  in  asserting  an  evolution  of 
the  simple  into  the  complex,  either  in  individual  forms  or  in 


eg 
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le  aggregate  of  forms ;  yet  the  knowledge  we  haye,  not  only 
consists  with  the  belief  that  there  has  been  such  an  evolutiony 
but  rather  supports  it  than  otherwise.  * 

§  47.  Whether  an  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  is  or  is  not  displayed  in  the  biological  history 
of  the  globe,  it  is  clearly  enough  displayed  in  the  progress  (rf  * 
the  latest  and  most  heterogeneous  creature — ^Man.  It  is  alike 
true  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Earth  has  been 
peopled,  the  human  organism  has  grown  more  heterogeneous 
among  the  civilized  diviaons  of  the  epecies ;  and  that  the 
species,  as  a  whole,  has  been  made  more  heterogeneous  by 
the  multiplication  of  races  and  the  differentiation  of  these 
races  from  each  other.  In  proof  of  the  first  of  these 

positions,  we  may  cite  the  tact  that,  in  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  limbs,  the  civilized  man  departs  more  widely 
from  the  general  type  of  the  placental  mammalia,  than  do  the 
lower  human  races.  Though  often  possessing  well-developed 
body  and  arms,  the  Papuan  has  extremely  small  legs :  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  quadromana,  in  which  there  is  no  great 
contrast  in  size  between  the  hind  and  fore  limbs.  But  in  the 
European,  the  greater  length  and  massiveness  of  the  legs  hat 
become  very  marked — ^the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  relatively 
more  heterogeneous.  Again,  the  greater  ratio  which  the 
cranial  bones  bear  to  the  facial  bones,  illustrates  the  same 
truth.  Among  the  vertebrata  in  general,  evolution  is  marked 
by  an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  vertebral  column,  and 
more  especially  in  the  segments  constituting  the  skull :  the 
higher  forms  being  distinguished  by  the  rolativdly  larger  size 
of  the  bones  which  cover  the  brain,  and  the  relatively  smaller 
size  of  those  which  form  the  jaws,  &o.  Now,  this  character- 
istic, which  is  stronger  in  Man  than  in  any  other  creature,  is 
stronger  in  the  European  than  in  the  savage.  Moreover, 
judging  from  the  greater  extent  and  variety  of  &culiy  he  ex- 
hibits, we  may  infer  that  the  civilized  man  has  also  a  more 
complex  or  heterogeneous  nervous  system  than  the  uncivil- 
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ized  man ;  and  indeed  the  &ct  is  in  part  yisible  in  the  in- 
creased ratio  whicli  liis  cerebrum  bears  to  the  subjacent 
ganglia.  If  further  elucidation  be  needed^  we  may  find  it  in 
every  nursery.  The  infistnt  European  has  sundry  marked 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  human  races ;  as  in  the  | 
flatness  of  the  ake  of  the  nose,  the  depression  of  its  bridge,  the 
divergence  and  forward  opening  of  the  nostrils,  the  form  of 
the  lips,  the  absence  of  a  frontal  sinus,  the  width  between  the 
eyes,  the  onallnesS  of  the  legs.  "Now,  as  the  developmental 
process  by  which  these  traits  are  turned  into  those  of  the 
adult  European,  is  a  continuation  of  that  change  from  tj^e 
homogeneous  to  tlie  lieierogeneous  displayed  during  the  pre- 
vious  evolution  of  the  embryo,  which  eyegTrhyOTnl^^giaf.  -yrjll 
admitT"iftoIlows  that  the  parallel  developmentdjiocess  by  - 
wHichTEe Hke  traits  of  the  barbarous  races  have  been  tumeJ 
into  those  of  the  civilized  races,  has  also  been  a  contintiation 
of  the  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
ous. The  truth  of  the  second  position — that  Mankind, 
as  a  whole,  have  become  more  heterogeneous — ^is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  need  illustration.  Every  work  on  Ethnology,  by 
its  divifiions  and  subdivisions  of  races,  bears  testimony  to  it. 
Even  were  we  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that  Mankind  origin- 
ated from  several  separate  stocks,  it  would  still  remain  true 
that  as,  from  each  of  these  stocks,  there  have  sprung  many 
now  widely  diflerent  tribes,  which  are  proved  by  philological 
evidence  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  the  race  as  a  whole 
is  &r  less  homogeneous  than  it  once  was.  Add  to  which, 
that  we  have,  in  the  Anglo-Americans,  an  example  of  a  new 
variety  arising  within  these  few  generations ;  and  that,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  observers,  we  are  likely  soon 
to  have  another  such  example  in  Australia. 

§  48.  On  passiug  from  Humanity  under  its  individual  form, 
to  Htunanity  as  socially  embodied,  we  find  the  general  law  still 
more  variously  exemplified.  ^-The  change  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous,  is  displayed  equally  in  the 
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progress  of  dyilizatioii  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  progress  of 
every  tribe  or  nation ;  and  is  still  going  on  with  increasing 
rapidity.^ 

/  As  we  see  in  existing  barbarous  tribes,  society  in  its  first 
and  lowest  form  is  a  homogeneous  aggregation  of  individuals 
having  like  powers  and  like  fimctions :  the  only  marked  dif- 
ference of  fimction  being  that  which  accompanies  difference 
of  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior^  hunter,  fisherman,  tool-maker, 
builder ;  every  woman  peiforms  the  same  drudgeries ;  every 
family  is  self-sufficing,  and,  save  for  purposes  of  aggression 
and  defence,  might  as  well  live  apart  from  the  rest,  -^ery 
early,  however,  in  the  process  of  social  evolution,  we  find  an 
indpient  differentiation  between  the  governing  and  the  go- 
verned. Some  kind  of  chieftainship  seems  coeval  with  the 
first  advance  from  the  state  of  separate  wandering  families  to 
that  of  a  nomadic  tribe.  The  authority  of  the  strongest 
makes  itself  felt  among  a  body  of  savages,  as  in  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals, or  a  posse  of  schoolboys  J'  At  first,  however,  it  is  indefi- 
nite, uncertain ;  is  shared  by  others  of  scarcely  inferior  power; 
and  is  imaccompanied  by  any  difference  in  occupation  or  style 
of  living :  the  first  ruler  kills  his  own  game,  makes  his  own 
weapons,  builds  his  own  hut,  and,  economically  considered, 
does  not  differ  from  others  of  his  tribe.!^  Gradually,  as  the 
tribe  progresses,  the  contrast  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  grows  more  dedded.  Supreme  power  becomeS"  hftre- 
dit£u:y  in  otlc  family ;  the^K^Ri  of  that  fEUoiily,  ceasing  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  wants,  is  served  by  others ;  and  he  begins  to 
assume  the  sole  office  of  ruling.  At  the  same  time 

there  has  been  arising  a  co-ordinate  spedes  of  government 
— ^that  of  Beligion.  As  all  andent  records  and  tractions 
prove,  the  earliest  rulers  are  regarded  as  divine  personages. 
The  maxims  and  commands  they  uttered  during  their  lives 
are  held  sacred  after  their  deaths,  and  are  enforced  by  their 
divinely-descended  successors ;  who  in  their  turns  are  pro- 
moted to  the  pantheon  of  the  race,  there  to  be  worshipped 
and  propitiated  along  with  their  predecessors :  the  most  an- 
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cient  of  wliom  is  the  supreme  god,  and  the  rest  subordinate 
gods.  For  a  long  time  these  connate  forms  of  goyemment — 
ciyil  and  religious — continue  closely  associated.  For  many 
generations  the  king  continues  to  be  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
priesthood  to  be  members  of  the  royal  race.  For  many  ages 
religious  law  continues  to  contain  more  or  less  of  civil  regula- 
tion, tmd  ciyil  law  to  possess  more  or  less  of  religions  sanc- 
tion ;  and  eyen  among  the  most  advanced  nations  these  two 
controlling  agenciesjire  by  no  means  completely  diflEerentiated 
from  each  other.      /  Haying  acommon  root  with  these, 

and  gradually  diverging  from  them,  we  find  yet  another  con- 
trolling agency — ^that  of  Manners  or  ceremonial  usages^.  All 
tides  of  honour  are  originally  the  names  of  the  god-king ;' 
afterwards  of  God  and  the  king ;  still  later  of  persons  of  high 
rank ;  and  finally  come,  some  of  them,  to  be  used  between 
man  and  man.  All  forms  of  complimentary  address  were  at 
first  the  expressions  of  submission  from  prisoners  to  their 
conqueror,  or  from  subjects  to  their  rul^,  either  human  or 
divine — expressions  that  were  afterwards  used  to  propitiate 
subordinate  authorities,  and  slowly  descended  into  ordinary 
intercourse.  AH  modes  of  salutation  were  once  obeisances 
made  before  the  monarch  and  used  in  worship  of  him  aft;er 
his  death.  Presently  others  of  the  god-descended  race  were 
similarly  saluted;  and  by  degrees* some  of  the  salutations 
have  become  the  due  of  all.^  Thus,  no  sooner  do^  the  origin- 
ally homogeneous  social  mass  differentiate  into  the  governed 
and  the  goveming  parts,  than  this  last  exhibits  an  incipient 
difierentiation  into  religious  and  secular — Church  and  State ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  begins  to  be  differentiated  from 
both,  that  less  definite  species  of  goyemment  which  rules 
our  daily  intercourse — a  species  of  goyemment  which,  as  we 
may  see  in  heralds'  colleges,  in  books  of  the  peerage,  in  masters 
of  ceremonies,  is  not  mthout  a  certain  embodiment  of  its 
owi^.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  goyemment  is  itself  sub- 

ject to  successive  differentiations.  In  the  course  of  ages,  there 
*  For  detailed  proof  of  these  asserttons  see  essaj  on  Mannera  and  FaaMon, 
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arises,  as  among  ourselyes,  a  higlily  complex  political  organ 
ization  of  monarch,  ministers,  lords  and  commons,  with,  their 
subordinate  administrative  departments,  courts  of  justice, 
revenue  offices,  &Cj  supplemented  in  the  provinces  by  muni- 
cipal governments,  coimty  governments,  parish  or  union 
governments — aU  of  them  more  or  less  elaborated.-  By  its 
side  there  grows  up  a  highly  complex  religious  organization, 
with  its  various  grades  of  officials  from  archbishops  down  to" 
sextons,  its  colleges,  convocations,  ecclesiastical  courts,  &c. ; 
to  all  which  must  be  added  the  ever-multiplying  independent 
sects,  each  with  its  general  and  local  authorities.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  is  developed  a  highly  complex  aggregation 
of  customs,  manners,  and  temporary  iashions,  enforced  by 
society  at  large,  and  serving  to  control  those  minor  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man  which  are  not  regulated  by 
civil  and  reUgious  law.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  ever-increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  governmental  ap- 
pliances of  each  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increas- 
ing heterogeneity  in  the  governmental  appliances  of  different 
nations :  aU  of  which  are  ^ore  or  less  unlike  in  their  political 
systems  and  legislation,  in  their  creeds  and  religious  institu^K. 
tions,  in  their  customs  and  ceremonial  usages..  ; 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  going  on  a  second  differen- 
tiation of  a  more  familiar  kind ;  that,  namely,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  been  segregated  into  distinct 
classes  and  orders  of  workers.  While  the  governing  part  has 
undergone  the  complex  development  above  detailed,  the  go- 
verned part  has  undergone  an  equally  complex  development ; 
which  has  resulted  in  that  minute  division  of  labour  charac- 
terizing advanced  nations.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
out  this  progress  from  its  first  stages,  up  through  the  caste 
divisions  of  the  East  and  the  incorporated  guilds  of  Europe, 
to  the  elaborate  producing  and  distributing  organization  ex- 
isting among  ourselves.  Political  economists  have  long  since 
indicated  the  evolution  which,  beginning  with  a  tribe  whose 
members  severally  perform  the  same  actions,  each  for  himself 
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eads  with  a  ciTilized  community  whose  members  severally 
perform  different  actions  for  each  other ;  and  they  have  fur- 
ther pointed  out  the  changes  through  which  the  solitary  pro- 
ducer of  any  one  commodity^  is  transformed  into  a  combination 
of  producers  who,  united  under  a  master,  take  separate  parts 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  commodity.  L  But  there 

are  yet  other  and  higher  phases  of  tins  advance  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  organiz- 
ation of  society.  Long  after  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  division  of  labour  among  the  different  classes  of 
workers,  there  is  stiH  little  or  no  division  of  labour  among  the 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  commimity :  the  nation  continues 
comparatively  homogeneous  in  the  respect  that  in  each  district 
the  same  occupations  are  pursued.  But  when  roads  and  other 
means  of  transit  become  numerous  and  good,  the  different 
districts  begin  to  assume  different  functions,  and  to  become 
mutually  dependent.  The  calico-manufacture  locates  itself  in 
this  county,  the  woollen-manufacture  in  that ;  silks  are  pro- 
duced here,  lace  there ;  stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in  an- 
other ;  pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  come  to  have  their  special 
towns ;  and  ultimately  every  locality  grows  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  leading  occupation  carried  on 
in  it.  ISTay,  more,  this  subdivision  of  functions  shows  itself 
not  only  among  the  different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  but 
among  different  nations.  That  exchange  of  commodities 
which  free-trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase,  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  effect  of  specializing,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  industry  of  each  people.^  So  that  begin- 

ning with  a  barbarous  tribe,  abnost  if  not  quite  homogeneous 
in  the  functions  of  its  members,  the  progress  has  been,  and 
still  is,  towards  an  economic  aggregation  of  the  whole  human 
race;  growing  ever  more  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the 
separate  functions  assumed  by  separate  nations,  the  separate 
functions  assumed  by  the  local  sections  of  each  nation,  the 
separate  functions  assiuned  by  the  many  kinds  of  makers 
and  traders  in  each  town,  and  the  separate  functions  as- 
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simied  by    the   workers   united   in  producing  each  com* 
modity. 

§  49.  Not  only  is  the  law  thus  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
evolution  of  the  social  organism,  but  it  is  exemplified  with 
equal  clearness  in  the  evolution  of  all  products  of  human 
thought  and  action;  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  real  or 
ideal.    Let  us  take  Language  as  our  first  iQustration. 

The  lowest  form  of  language  is  the  exclamation,  by  which 
an  entire  idea  is  vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  soimd ;  as 
among  the  lower  animals.  That  human  language  ever  con- 
sisted solely  of  exclamations,  and  so  was  strictly  homogeneous^, 
in  respect  of  its  parts  of  speech,  we  have  no  evidence.  But 
that  language  can  be  traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns 
and  verbs  are  its  only  elements,  is  an  established  fact.  In 
the  gradual  multiplication  of  parts  of  speech  out  of  these 
primary  ones— ia  the  differentiation  of  verbs  into  active  and 
passive,  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  concrete — ^in  the  rise  of 
distinctions  of  mood,  tense,  person,  of  number  and  case — in 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  verbs,  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  articles — ^in  the  divergence  of  those  orders, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  parts  of  speech  by  which 
civilized  races  express  minute  modifications  of  meaning — ^we 
see  a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  ia  passing,  that  it  is  more  especi- 
ally in  virtue  of  having  carried  this  subdivision  of  functions 
to  a  greater  extent  and  completeness,  that  the  English 
language  is  superior  to  aU  others.  Another  aspect 

under  which  we  may  trace  the  development  of  language,  is 
the  differentiation  of  words  of  allied  meanings.  Philology 
early  disclosed  the  truth  that  ia  all  languages  words 
may  be  grouped  into  families  having  a  common  ances- 
try. An  aboriginal  name,  applied  indiscriminately  to  each  of 
an  extensive  and  ill-defined  class  of  things  or  actions,  pre- 
sently undergoes  modifications  by  which  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  class  are  expressed.    These  several  names  springing 
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from  the  prmutiye  root,  themselves  become  the  parents  of 
other  names  still  further  modified.  And  by  the  aid  of  those 
systematic  modes  which  presently  arise,  of  making  derivatives 
and  forming  compound  terms  expressing  still  smaller  dis- 
tinctions, there  is  finally  developed  a  tribe  of  words  so  ^ 
heterogeneous  in  sound  and  meaning,  that  to  the  uninitiated 
it  seems  incredible  they  should  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Meanwhile,  from  other  roots  there  are  being  evolved  other 
such  tribes,  until  there  results  a  language  of  some  sixty 
thousand  or  more  nnlike  words,  signifying  as  many  milike 
objects,  qualities,  acts.  Yet  another  way  in  which 

language  in  general  advances  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  is  in  the  multiplication  of  languages.  Whe- 
ther, as  Max  MiiUer  and  Sunsen  think,  all  languages  have 
grown  from  one  stock,  or  whether,  as  some  philologists  say, 
they  have  grown  fix)m  two  or  more  stocks,  it  is  clear  that 
since  large  fiunilies  of  languages,  as  the  Indo-European,  are 
of  one  parentage,  thev  have  become  distinct  through  a  pro- 
cess  of  continuous  divergence.  The  same  diffusion  over  the 
Earffi*rsurfac§^"ifiidr"Ea^  to  the  differentiation  of  the 
race,  has  simultaneously  led  to  a  differentiation  of  their 
speech:  a  truth  which  we  see  further  illustrated  in  each 
nation  by  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  found  in  separate  dis- 
tricts. Thus  the  progress  of  Language  conforms  to  the 
general  law,  alike  in  the  evolution  of  languages,  in  the 
evolution  of  &milies  of  words,  and  in  the  evolution  of  parts 
of  speech. 

On  passing  frt)m  spoken  to  written  language,  we  come  upon 
several  classes  of  £EU)ts,  all  having  similar  implications. 
"Written  language  is  jponnate  with  Painting  tmd  Sculpture ; 
anS"^  firot  all  thiw  ttl'^lTappendages  of  Architecture,  and 
have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  primary  form  of  all  Govern- 
ment— the  theocratic.  Merely  noting  by  the  way  the  fact 
that  sundry  wild  races,  as  for  example  the  Australians  and 
the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  are  given  to  depicting  personages 
and  events  upon  the  walls  of  caves,  which  are  probably  re- 
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garded  as  sacred  places,  let  us  pass  to  llie  case  of  the  Egyp* 
tians.  Ammig  them,  as  also  among  the  Assyrians,  we  find 
mural  paintings  used  to  decorate  the  temple  of  the  god  and 
the  palace  of  the  king  (which  were,  indeed,  originally  identi- 
cal) ;  and  as  such  they  w^re  governmental  appliances  in  the 
same  sense  that  state-pageants  and  religious  feasts  were. 
Further,  they,  were  governmental  appliances  in  virtue  of 
representing  the  worship  of  the  god,  the  triumphs  of  the 
god-king,  the  submission  of  his  subjects,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  rebellious.  And  yet  again  they  were  governmental, 
as  being  the  products  of  an  art  reverenced  by  the  people  as  a 
sacred  mystery.  From  the  habitual  use  of  this 

piAfnn'fi]  representation^, there  naturally  grew  up  the  but 
slightly-modified  practice  of  picture-writing  —  a  practice 
which  was  found  still  extant  among  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
they  were  discovered.    By  abbreviations  analogous  to  those 
still  going  on  in  our  own  written  and  spoken  language,  the 
most  familiar  of  these  pictured  figures  were  successively 
simplified ;  and  ultimately  there  grew  up  a  system  of  symbols, 
most  of  which  had  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  things 
for  which  they  stood.    The  inference  that  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians  were  thus  produced,  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct 
that  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  like  family  of  ideographic  forms ;  and  among 
them,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  these  had  been  partially 
differentiated  into   the  huriologioal  or  imitative,   and  the 
tropical  or  symbolic :  which  were,  however,  used  together  in 
the  same  record.    In  Egjrpt,  written  language  underwent  a 
forther  differentiation ;  whence  resulted  the  hieratic  and  the 
epiatoloffraphic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  original  hieroglyphic.    At  the  same  time  we  find  that 
for  the  expression  of  proper  names,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise conveyed,  phonetic  symbols  were  employed ;  and  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Egyptians  never  actually  achieved  com- 
plete alphabetic  writing,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  phonetio  sjrmbols  occasionally  used  in  aid  of  their 
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ideograpluc  anes,  were  tlie  genus  out  of  whicli  alphabetic 
writing  grew.  Once  having  become  separate  from  hierogly- 
phicsy  alphabetic  writing  itself  imderwent  nmnerous  differ- 
entiations— multiplied  alphabets  were  produced:  between 
most  of  which,  however,  more  or  less  connexion  can  still  be 
traced.  And  in  each  civilized  nation  there  has  now  grown 
up,  for  the  representation  of  one  set  of  sounds,  several  sets  of 
written  signs,  used  for  distinct  purposes.  Finally,  through  a 
yet  more  important  differentiation  came  printing ;  which,  uni- 
form in  kind  as  it  was  at  fibrst,  has  since  become  multiform. 

§  50.  While  written  language  was  passing  through  its 
earlier  stages  of  development,  the  mural  decoration  which 
formed  its  root  was  being  differentiated  into  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  The  gods,  kings,  men,  and  animals  represented, 
were  originally  marked  by  indented  outlines  and  coloured. 
In  most  cases  these  outlines  were  of  such  depth,  and  the 
object  they  circumscribed  so  far  roimded  and  marked  out  in 
its  leading  parts,  as  to  form  a  species  of  work  intermediate 
between  intagUo  and  bas-relief.  In  other  cases  we  see  an 
advance  upon  this:  the  raised  spaces  between  the  figures 
being  chiselled  off,  and  the  figures  themselves  appropriately 
tinted,  a  painted  bas-relief  was  produced.  The  restored 
Assyrian  architecture  at  Sydenham,  exhibits  this  style  of  art 
carried  to  greater  perfeqtion — ^the  persons  and  things  repre- 
sented, though  still  barbarously  coloured,  are  carved  out 
with  more  truth  and  in  greater  detail ;  and  in  the  winged 
Eons  and  bidls  used  for  the  angles  of  gateways,  we  may  see 
a  considerable  advance  towards  a  completely  sculptured 
figure ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  stiU  coloured,  and  still  forms 
part  of  the  building.  But  while  in  Assyria  the  production 
of  a  statue  proper,  seems  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  at- 
tempted, we  may  trace  i^  Egyptian  art  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  sculptured  figure  from  the  walL  A  walk  through  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  will  clearly  show  this; 
while  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  of  6b 
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serving  the  evident  traces  wlucli  the  independent  statues  bear 
^f  fWrJ[ftrivn,txon  from  bas-relief;  seeing  that  nearly  all  of 
"lEeni  not  only  display  that  union  of  the  limbs  with  the  body^ 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  bas-relief,  but  have  the  back  of 
the  statue  united  from  head  to  foot  with  a  block  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  original  wall.  Greece  repeat- 

ed the  leading  stages  of  this  progress.  As  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  these  twin  arts  were  at  first  united  with  each  other 
and  with  their  parent,  Architecture ;  and  were  the  aids  of 
BeUgion  and  Qovemment.  On  the  friezes  of  Ghreek  temples, 
we  see  coloured  bas-reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  battles, 
processions,  games — all  in  some  sort  religious.  On  the  pedi- 
mients  we  see  p^mited  sculptures  more  or  less  united  with  the 
tympanum,  and  having  for  subjects  the  triimiphs  of  gods  or 
heroes.  Even  when  we  come  to  statues  that  are  definitely 
separated  from  the  buildings  to  which  they  pertain,  we  still 
find  them  coloured ;  and  only  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
civilization,  does  the  difierentiation  of  sculpture  from  paint- 
ing appear  to  have  become  ccmiplete.  In  Christian 
art  we  may  clearly  trace  a  parallel  re-genesis.  All  early 
paintings  and  sculptures  throughout  Europe,  were  religious 
in  subject — ^represented  Christs,  crucifixions,  virgins,  holy 
fiunilies,  apostles,  saints.  They  formed  integral  parts  of 
church  architecture,  and  were  among  the  means  of  exciting 
worship:  as  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries  they  still  are. 
Moreover,  the  early  sculptures  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  of 
virgins,  of  saints,  were  coloured ;  and  it  needs  but  to  caU  lb 
mind  the  painted  madonnas  and  crucifixes  still  abimdant  in 
continental  churches  and  highways,  to  perceive  the  significant 
&ct  that  painting  and  sculpture  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  each  other,  where  they  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  their  parent.  Even  when  Christian  sculpture  was 
pretty  clearly  differentiated  from  painting,  itVas  still  religious 
and  governmental  in  its  subjects— was  used  for  tombs  in 
churches  and  statues  of  kings;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
painting,  where  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  was  applied  to  the 
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deooration  of  palaces^  and  besides  representing  ro3ral  person- 
ages, was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  sacred  legends.  Only  in 
quite  recent  times  have  painting  and  sculpture  become 
entirely  secular  arts.  Only  within  these  few  centuries  has 
painting  been  divided  into  lustoricaly  landscape,  marine, 
architectural,  genre,  animal,  still-life,  &c.,  and  sculpture 
grown  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  variety  of  real  and 
ideal  subjects  with  which  it  occupies  itself. 

Strange  as  it  seems  th^a,  we  find  it  no  less  true,  that  all 
forms  of  written  language,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  have 
a  common  root  in  the  politico-religious  decorations  of  ancient 
temples  and  palaces.  Little  resemblance  as  they  now  have, 
the  bust  that  stands  on  the  console,  the  landscape  that  hangs 
against  the  wall,  and  the  copy  of  the  Times  lying  upon  the 
table,  are  remotely  akin ;  notonly  in  naturot  but  by  extraction^ 
The  brazen  &ce  of  the  knocker  which  the  postman  has  just 
lifted,  is  related  not  only  to  the  woodcuts  of  the  lUuairated  Lon^ 
don  News  which  he  is  delivering,  but  to  the  characters  of  the 
^'^^-efouo?  which  accompanies  it.  Between  the  painted  window^ 
the  prayer-book  on  which  its  light  £eJ1s,  and  the  adjacent 
monument,  there  is  consanguinity.  The  effigies  on  our  coins, 
the  signs  over  shops,  the  figures  that  fill  every  ledger,  the  coat 
of  arms  outside  the  carnage-panel,  and  the  placards  inside  the 
omnibus,  are,  in  common  with  doUs,  blue-books  and  paper-hang- 
ings, lineally  descended  from  the  rude  sculpture-paintings  in 
which  the  Egyptians  represented  the  triumphs  and  worship 
of  their  god-kings.  Perhaps  no  example  can  be  given  which 
more  vividly  illustrates  the  multiplicity  and  heterogeneity 
of  the  products  that  in  course  of  time  may  arise  by  successive 
differentiations  from  a  common  stock. 

Before  passing  to  other  classes  of  facts,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed that  the  evolution  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous is  displayed  not  only  in  the  sq>aration  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  from  Architecture  and  from  each  other,  and  in 
the  greater  variety  of  subjects  they  embody ;  but  it  is  further 
shown  in  the  structure  of  each  work.    A  modem  pictne  or 
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statue  is  of  far  more  heterogeneous  nature  tlian  an  ancient 
one.  An  Egyptian  sculpture-fresco  represents  all  its  figures 
as  on  one  plane — ^that  is,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  ; 
and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than  a  painting  that  represents 
them  as  eA  yarious  distances  from  the  eye.  It  exhibits  all  ob- 
jects as  exposed  to  Ihe  same  degree  of  light ;  and  so  is  less 
heterogeneous  than  a  painting  which  exhibits  different  ob- 
jectSy  and  dififerent  ports  of  each  object,  as  in  different  degrees 
of  lightw  It  uses  scarcely  any  but  the  primary  colours,  and 
these  in  thdbr  full  intensity ;  and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than 
a  painting  which,  introducing  the  primary  colours  but  sparing- 
ly, employs  an  endless  variety  of  intermediate  tints,  each  of 
heterogeneous  composition,  and  differing  from  the  rest  not 
only  in  qualily  but  in  intensity.  Moreover,  we  see 

in  these  earliest  works  a  great  uniformity  of  conception.  The 
same  arrangement  of  figures  is  perpetually  reproduced — ^the 
same  actions,  attitudes,  &ce6,  dresses.  In  Egypt  the  modes  of 
representation  were  so  fixed  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  introduce 
a  novelty ;  and  indeed  it  could  have  been  only  in  consequence 
of  a  fixed  mode  of  representation  that  a  system  of  hierogly- 
phics became  possible.  The  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  display  par- 
allel characters.  Deities,  kings,  attendants,  winged-figures 
and  animals,  ar^  severally  depicted  in  like  positions,  holding 
Hke  implements,  doing  like  things,  and  with  like  expression  or 
non-expression  of  face.  If  a  pahn-grove  is  introduced,  all  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  height,  have  the  same  number  of  leaves, 
and  are  equidistant.  When  water  is  imitated,  each  wave  is 
a  counterpart  of  the  rest ;  and  the  fish,  almost  always  of  one 
kind,  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface.  The  beards  of 
the  kings,  the  gods,  and  the  winged-figures,  are  everywhere 
similar ;  as  are  the  manes  of  the  lions,  and  equally  so  tiiose  of 
the  horses.  Hair  is  represented  throughout  by  one  form  of 
curL  The  king's  beard  is  quite  architecturally  built  up  of  com- 
pound tiers  of  uniform  curls,  alternating  with  twisted  tiers 
placed  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  arranged  with  perfect 
regularity ;  and  the  terminal  tufts  of  the  bulls'  tails  are  re* 
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presented  in  exactly  the   same   manner.  Without 

tracing  out  analogous  facts  in  early  Christian  art^  in  which, 
though  less  striking,  they  are  still  visible,  the  advance  in 
heterogeneity  will  be  8u£Biciently  manifest  on  remembering  that 
in  the  pictures  of  our  own  day  the  composition  is  endlessly 
varied ;  the  attitudes,  &oes,  expressions,  unlike ;  the  subor- 
dinate objects  different  in  size,  form,  position,  texture ;  and 
more  or  less  of  contrast  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Or,  if 
we  compare  an  Egyptian  statue,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
block,  with  hands  on  knees,  fingers  outspread  and  parallel^ 
eyes  looking  straight  forward,  and  the  two  sides  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  every  particular,  with  a  statue  of  the  advanced 
Greek  or  the  modem  school,  which  is  asymmetrical  in  respect 
of  the  positicm  of  the  head,  the  body,  the  limbs,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  dress,  appendages,  and  in  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects,  we  shall  see  the  change  firom  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous  clearly  manifested. 

§  51.  In  the  co-ordinate  origin  and  gradual  differentiation 
of  Poetry,  Music,  and  Dancing,  we  have  another  series  of  illus- 
trations. Khythm  in  speech,  rhythm  in  sound,  and  rhythm 
in  motion,  were  in  the  beginning,  parts  of  the  same  thing ; 
and  have  only  in  process  of  time  become'  separate  things. 
Among  various  existing  barbarous  tribes  we  find  them  still 
united.  The  dances  of  savages  are  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  monotonous  chant,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  striking  of 
rude  instraments  :  there  are  measured  movements,  measured 
words,  and  measured  tones ;  and  the  whole  ceremony,  usually 
having  reference  to  war  or  sacrifice,  is  of  governmental  cha- 
racter. In  the  early  records  of  the  historic  races  we  similarly 
find  these  three  forms  of  metrical  action  united  in  religious 
festivals.  In  the  Hebrew  writings  we  read  that  the  triumphal 
ode  composed  by  Moses  on  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
9ung  to  an  accompaniment  of  daucing  and  timbrels.  The 
Israelites  danced  and  sung  '^at  the  inauguration  of  the  golden 
calf.  And  as  it  is  generally  agreed  tiiat  this  representation 
9 
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of  the  Deity  was  borrowed  from  the  mjrsteries  of  Apis^  it  is 
probable  that  the  dancing  was  copied  from  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians on  those  occasions."  There  was  an  annual  danoe  in 
Shiloh  on  the  sacred  festival ;  and  Dayid  danced  before  the 
ark.  Again,  in  Qxeece  the  like  relation  is  everywhere  seen : 
the  original  type  being  there,  as  probably  in  other  cases,  a 
simultaneous  chanting  and  mimetic  representation  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  god.  The  Spartan  dances  were  ac- 
companied by  hymns  and  songs ;  and  in  general  the  Ch^eeks 
had  "  no  festivals  or  religious  assemblies  but  what  were  ac- 
companied with  songs  and  dances^* — ^both  of  them  being 
forms  of  worship  used  before  altars.  Among  the  Eomans, 
too,  there  were  sacred  dances :  the  Salian  and  Lupercalian 
being  named  as  of  that  kind.  And  even  in  Christian  countries, 
as  at  Limoges  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  people  have 
danced  in  the  choir  in  honour  of  a  saint.  The  in- 

cipient separation  of  these  once  imited  arts  from  each  other 
and  from  religion,  was  early  visible  in  Greece.  Probably 
diverging  from  dances  partly  religious,  partly  warlike,  as  the 
Corybantign,  came  the  war-dances  proper,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds ;  and  from  these  resulted  secular  dances. 
Meanwhile  Music  and  Poetry,  though  still  imited,  came  to 
have  an  existence  separate  from  dancing.  The  aboriginal 
Greek  poems,  reUgious  in  subject,  were  not  recited  but 
chanted;  and  though  at  first  the  chant  of  the  poet  was  ac- 
companied by  the  dance  of  the  chorus,  it  idtimately  grew 
into  independence.  Later  still,  when  the  poem  had  been 
differentiated  into  epic  and  lyric — when  it  became  the  custom 
to  sing  the  lyric  and  recite  the  epic— poetry  proper  was  bom. 
As  during  the  same  period  musical  iostruments  were  being 
multiplied,  we  may  presume  that  music  came  to  have  an  exist- 
ence apart  from  words.  And  both  of  them  were  beginning 
to  assume  other  forms  besides  the  religious.  Facts 

having  like  implications  might  be  cited  from  the  histories  of 
later  times  and  peoples ;  as  the  practices  of  our  own  early 
midfitrels,  who  sang  to  the  harp  heroic  narratives  versified 
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by  themselves  to  music  of  their  own  composition:  thus 
nniting  the  now  separate  offices  of  poet,  composer,  vocalist, 
and  instrumentalist.  But,  without  farther  illustration,  the 
common  origin  and  gradual  differentiation  of  Dancing,  Poetry, 
and  Music  will  be  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
is  displayed  not  only  in  the  separation  of  these  arts  from 
each  other  and  from  religion,  but  also  in  the  multiplied 
differentiations  which  each  of  them  afterwards  undergoes 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  numberless  kinds  of  dancing  thai 
have,  in  course  of  time,  come  into  use ;  and  not  to  occupy 
space  in  detailing  the  progress  of  poetry,  as  seen  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  the  various  forms  of  metre,  of  rhyme,  and  of 
general  organization ;  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  musio 
as  a  type  of  the  group.  As  argued  by  Dr  .Bumey, 

and  as  implied  by  the  customs  of  still  extant  barbarous  races, 
the  first  musical  instruments  were,  without  doubt,  percussive 
— sticks,  calabashes,  tom-toms — and  were  used  simply  to 
mark  the  time  of  the  dance ;  and  in  this  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  sound,  we  see  music  in  its  most  homo- 
geneous form.  The  Egyptians  had  a  lyre  with  three 
strings.  The  early  lyre  of  the  Greeks  had  four,  constituting 
thdr  tetrachord.  In  course  of  some  centuries  lyres  of  seven 
and  eight  strings  were  employed.  And,  by  the  expiration  of 
a  thousand  years,  they  had  advanced  to  their  "  great  nystem  " 
of  the  double  octave.  Through  all  which  changes  there  of 
course  arose  a  greater  heterogeneity  of  melody.  Simulta- 
neously there  came  into  use  the  different  modeu — ^Dorian, 
Ionian,  Phrygian,  .^lian,  and  Lydian — answfjring  to  our 
keys :  and  of  these  there  were  idtimately  fifteen.  As  yet, 
however,  there  was  but  little  heterogeneity  ip  the  time  of 
their  music.  Instrumental  music  during  this,  period  being 
merely  the  accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  and  vocal  music 
being  completely  subordinated  to  words, — the  singer  being 
also  the  poet,  chanting  his  own  compositions  and  making  the 
lengths  of  his  notes  agree  with  the  feet  of  his  verses ;  there 
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unavoidably  arose  a  tiresome  imiformity  of  measure,  wldch^ 
as  Dr  Bumey  says,  "  no  resources  of  melody  could  disguise." 
Lacking  the  complex  rhythm  obtained  by  our  equal  bars  and 
imequal  notes,  the  only  rhythm  was  that  produced  by  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  was  of  necessity  comparatively 
monotonous.  And  ftirther,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  chant 
thus  resulting,  being  like  recitative,  was  much  less  clearly 
differentiated  from  ordinary  speech  than  is  our  modem  song. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  extended  range  of  notes  in  use, 
the  variety  of  modes,  the  occasional  variations  of  time  conse- 
quent on  changes  of  metre,  and  the  multiplication  of  instru- 
ments, we  see  that  music  had,  towards  the  close  of  Gbeek 
civilization,  attained  to  considerable  heterogeneity :  not  in- 
deed as  compared  with  our  music,  but  as  compared  with  that 
which  preceded  it.  As  yet,  however,  there  existed 

nothing  but  melody :  harmony  was  unknown.  It  was  not 
until  Christian  church-music  had  reached  some  development, 
that  music  in  parts  was  evolved ;  and  then  it  came  into  exist- 
ence through  a  very  unobtrusive  differentiation.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  conceive,  i  priori,  how  the  advance  from  melody 
to  harmony  could  take  place  without  a  sudden  leap,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  it  did  so.  The  circumstance  which  pr^)ared 
the  way  for  it,  was  the  employment  of  two  choirs  singing  al- 
ternately the  same  air.  Afterwards  it  became  the  practice 
(very  possibly  first  suggested  by  a  mistake)  for  the  second 
choir  to  commence  before  the  first  had  ceased ;  thus  producing 
a  fugue.  With  the  simple  airs  then  in  use,  a  partially  har- 
monious fugue  might  not  improbably  thus  result ;  and  a  very 
partially  harmonious  ftigue  satisfied  the  ears  of  that  age,  as 
we  know  from  still  preserved  examples.  The  idea  having 
once  been  given,  the  composing  of  airs  productive  of  fugal 
harmony  would  naturally  grow  up ;  as  in  some  way  it  did 
grow  up  out  of  this  alternate  choir-singing.  And  from  the 
fugue  to  concerted  music  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts, 
the  transition  was  easy.  Without  pointing  out  in 

detail  the  increasing  complexity  that  resulted  from  introducing 
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notes  of  various  lengths,  from  the  multiplication  of  keys, 
£rom  the  use  of  accidentals,  from  yarieties  of  time,  from  mo- 
dulations and  so  forth,  it  needs  but  to  contrast  music  as  it  is, 
with  music  as  it  was,  to  see  how  immense  is  the  increase  of 
heterogeneity.  We  see  this  if,  looking  at  music  in  its  emem- 
ble,  we  enumerate  its  many  different  genera  and  species — ^if 
we  consider  the  divisions  into  vocal,  instrumental,  and  mixed; 
and  their  subdivisions  into  music  for  different  voices  and  dif- 
ferent instruments — ^if  we  observe  the  many  forms  of  sacred 
music,  from  the  simple  hymn,  the  chant,  the  canon,  motet, 
anthem,  &c.,  up  to  the  oratorio ;  and  the  still  more  numerous 
forms  of  secular  music,  from  the  ballad  up  to  the  serenata, 
&om  the  instrumental  solo  up  to  the  symphony.  Again,  the 
same  truth  is  seen  on  comparing  any  one  sample  of  aboriginal 
music  with  a  sample  of  modem  music — even  an  ordinary 
song  for  the  piano ;  which  we  find  to  be  relatively  highly 
heterogeneous,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  varieties  in  the  pitch 
and  in  the  length  of  the  notes,  the  number  of  different  notes 
sounding  at  the  same  instant  in  company  with  the  voice,  and 
the  variations  of  strength  with  which  they  are  sounded  and 
sung,  but  in  respect  of  the  changes  of  key,  the  changes  of 
time,  the  changes  of  timbre  of  the  voice,  and  the  many  other 
modifications  of  expression.  While  between  the  old  mono- 
tonous dance-chant  and  a  grand  opera  of  our  own  day,  with 
its  endless  orchestral  complexities  and  vocal  combinations, 
the  contrast  in  heterogeneity  i3  so  extreme  that  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  the  one  should  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  other. 

§  52.  Were  they  needed,  many  farther  illustrations  might 
be  cited.  Going  back  to  the  early  time  when  the  deeds  of  the 
god-king,  chanted  and  mimetically  represented  in  dancer 
round  his  altar,  were  further  narrated  in  picture-writing?  on 
the  walls  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  so  constituted  a  rude 
literature,  we  might  trace  the  development  of  Literature 
through  phases  in  whichi  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  itpie- 
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seats  in  one  work,  theology,  cosmogony,  history,  biography, 
civil  law,  ethics,  poetry ;  through  other  phases  in  which,  as  in 
the  Iliad,  the  religions,  martial,  historical,  the  epic,  dramatic, 
and  lyric  elements  are  similarly  commingled ;  down  to  ite  pre- 
sent heterogeneous  development,  in  which  its  divisions  and 
subdivisions  are  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  defy  complete 
classification.  Or  we  might  track  the  evolution  of  Science : 
beginning  with  the  era  in  which  it  was  not  yet  differentiated 
&om  Art,  and  was,  in  union  with  Art,  the  handmaid  of  Be- 
ligion ;  passing  through  the  era  in  which  the  sciences  were  so 
few  and  rudimentary,  as  to  be  simultaneously  cultivated  by 
the  same  philosophers ;  and  ending  with  the  era  in  which  the 
genera  and  species  are  so  numerous  that  few  can  enumerate 
them,  and  no  one  can  adequately  grasp  even  one  genus.  Or 
we  might  do  the  like  with  Architecture,  with  the  Drama,  with 
Dress.  But  doubtless  the  reader  is  already  weary  of  illustra- 
tions ;  and  my  promise  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  I  beUeveJt 
has  been  shown  beyond  question,  that  that  which  the  German 
physiologists  have  found  to  be  the  law  of  organic  develop- 
ment, is  the  law  of  all  development  The  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  through  a  process  of  success- 
ive differentiations,  is  seen  alike  in  the  earliest  changes 
of  the  TJniverse  to  which  we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and 
in  the  earliest  changes  which  we  can  inductively  establish ; 
it  is  seen  in  the  geologic  and  climatic  evolution  of  the  Earth, 
and  of  every  single  organism  on  its  surface ;  it  is  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  Humanity,  whether  contemplated  in  the  civil- 
ized individual,  or  in  the  aggregation  of  races ;  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  Society,  in  respect  alike  of  its  political,  its  reli- 
gious, and  its  economical  organization ;  and  it  is  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  products 
of  human  activity,  which  constitute  the  environment  of  our 
daily  life.  From  the  remotest  past  which  Science  can  fathom, 
up  to  the  novelties  of  yesterday,  that  in  which  Evolution 
essentially  consists,  is  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous 
into  the  heterogeneous. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  LAW  OF  EVOLUTION,  CONllNUED. 

§  53.  But  now,  does  this  generalization  express  the  whole 
truth  ?  Does  it  include  all  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  ?  and 
does  it  exclude  all  other  phenomena  P  A  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  facts,  will  show  that  it  does  neither.    , 

That  there  are  changes  from  the  less  heterogeneous  to  the 
more  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  come  within  what  we  call 
Evolution,  is  proved  in  every  case  of  local  disease.  A  por- 
tion of  the  body  in  which  there  arises  a  cancer,  or  other 
morbid  growth,  imqirestipnahly  displayfl  a  n^w  diffi^^Titifttinn. 
Whether  this  morbid  growth  be,  or  be  not,  more  heterogene- 
ous than  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  seated,  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  structure  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  is,  or  is  not,  rendered  more  heterogeneous  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  part  unlike  every  pre-existing  part,  both  in  form  and 
composition.  And  to  this  question  there  can  be  none  but  an 
afEbrmative  answer.  Again,  it  might  with  apparent 

truth  be  contended,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  decomposition 
in  a  dead  body,  similarly  involve  an  increase  of  heterogeneity. 
Siqiposing  the  diemical  changes  to  commence  in  some  parts 
of  the  body  eadiep-  than  in  other  parts,  as  they  commonly 
do ;  and  to  affect  different  tissues  in  different,  ways,  as  they 
must ;  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  admission  that  the  entire 
body,  made  up  of  undecomposed  parts  and  parts  decomposed 
in  different  ways  and  degrees,  has  become  more  heterogene- 
ous than  it  was.    Though  greater  homogeneity  will  be  the 
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eventual  result,  the  immediate  result  is  the  opposite.  And  yet 
this  immediate  result  is  certainly  not  evolution.  But 

perhaps  of  all  illustrations  the  least  debateable  are  those  fur- 
nished by  social  disorders  and  disasters.  When  in  any  na- 
tion there  occxurs  a  rebelKon,  which,  while  leaving  some  pro- 
vinces undisturbed,  developes  itself  here  in  secret  societies, 
there  in  public  demonstrations,  and  elsewhere  in  actual  ap- 
peal to  arms,  leading  probably  to  conflict  and  bloodshed ;  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  society,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has 
so  been  rendered  more  heterogeneous.  Or  when  a  dearth 
causes,  commercial  panic  with  its  entailed  baub-uptcieik 
closed  factories,  discharged  operatives,  political  agitations, 
food  riots,  incendiarisms ;  it  is  manifest  that  as,  throughout 
the  rest  of  society,  there  stiU  exists  the  ordinary  organization 
displaying  the  usual  phenomena,  these  new  phenomena  must 
be  regarded  as  adding  to  the  complexity  previously  existing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  such  changes  so  fSu:  from  con- 
stituting a  further  stage  of  evolution,  are  steps  towards  dis- 
solution. 

TheiiB  is  good  reason  to  think  then,  that  the  definition 
arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter,  is  an  imperfect  one.  We  may 
suspect,  not  that  the  process  of  evolution  is  different  from  the 
process  there  described ;  but  that  the  description  did  not  con- 
tain all  that  it  should.  The  changes  above  instanced  as  com- 
ing within  the  formtda  as  it  now  stands,  are  so  obviously 
different  from  the  rest,  that  the  inclusion  of  them  implies 
some  oversight — some  distinction  hitherto  overlooked.  Such 
further  distinction  we  shall  find  really  exists. 

§  54.  At  the  same  time  that  all  evolution  is  a  diange  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  it  is  also  a  change  fSrom 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  As  well  as  an  advance  from 
simplicity  to  complexity,  there  is  an  advance  from  confrision 
to  order  —  fi^m  undetermined  arrangement  to  determined 
arrangement.  In  the  process  of  development,  no  matter 
what  sphere  it  is  displayed  in,  there  is  not  only  a  gradual 
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multiplicatioii  of  imlike  ports ;  but  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
in  ihe  distinctness  with  which  these  parts  are  marked  off  from 
each  other.  And  so  is  that*iacrease  of  heterogeneity  which 
characterizes  Eyolation^  distinguished  from  that  increase  of 
heterogeneity  which  does  not  For  proof  of  this,  it 

needs  only  to  reconsider  the  instances  given  aboye.  The 
structoral  changes  constituting  a  disease,  have  no  such  definite- 
ness,  either  in  locality,  extent,  or  outline,  as  the  structural 
changes  constituting  development.  Though  certain  mor- 
bid growtiis  arise  much  more  commonly  in  some  parts  of  the 
body  than  in  others  (as  warts  on  the  hands,  cimqer  on  the 
breasts,  tubercle  in  the  lungs),  yet  they  are  not  confined  to 
these  parts ;  nor,  when  found  on  them,  are  they  anything  like 
so  precise  in  their  relative  positions  as  are  the  normal  parts 
around  them.  In  size,  again,  they  are  extremely  variable 
— ^they  bear  no  such  constant  proportion  to  the  body  as 
organs  do.  Their  forms,  too,  are  far  less  specific  than  organic 
forms.  And  they  are  extremely  irregular  or  confused  in 
their  internal  structures.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  in  all  re- 
spects comparatively  indefinite.  The  like  peculiarity 
may  be  traced  in  decompoajtion.  That  state  of  total  indefinite- 
ness  to  which  adead  body  is  finally  reduced,  is  a  state  towards 
which  the  putrifiictive  changes  have  tended  from  their  com- 
mencement. Each  step  in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds, is  accompanied  by  a  blurring  of  the  minute  structure 
—diminishes  its  distinctness.  From  the  portions  that  have  im- 
dergone  most  decoqiposition,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
less  decomposed  portions.  And  step  by  step  the  lines  of  or- 
ganization, once  so  precise,  disappear.  Similarly  with 
social  changes  of  an  abnormal  kind.  A  political  outbreak 
rising  finally  to  a  rebellion,  tends  fix>m  the  very  first  to 
obliterate  the  specializations,  governmental  and  industrial, 
which  previously  existed.  The  disaffection  which  originates 
such  an  outbreak,  itself  implies  a  loosening  of  those  ties  by 
which  the  citizens  are  bound  up  into  distinct  classes  and 
rab-classes.  Agitation,  growing  into  revolutionary  meetings, 
9* 
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shows  US  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  ftudon  of  ranks  tliat 
are  usually  separated.  Acts  of  open  insubordination  exMbit  a 
breaking  through  of  those  definite  limits  to  individual  conduct 
which  were  previausly  observed ;  and  a  disappearance  of  the 
lines  previously  existing  between  those  in  authority  and  those 
beneath  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  arrest  of  trade, 
artizans  and  others  lose  their  occupations ;  and  in  so  ceasing 
to  be  functionally  distinguished,  become  fused  into  a  mass 
from  which  the  demarcations  in  great  part  vanish. 
And  when  at  last  there  comes  positive  insurrection,  all 
magisterial  and  official  powers,  all  class  distinctions,  and  aU 
industrial  differences,  at  once  cease  :  organized  society  lapses 
into  an  imorganized  aggregation  of  social  units.  How  the 
like  holds  true  of  such  social  disasters  as  are  entailed  by 
fEimine,  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  On  calling  to  mind  that 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  changes  are  from  order  towards 
disorder,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  like  the  foregoing  they 
are  changes  from  definite  arrangements  to  indefinite  ar- 
rangements. 

Thus  then  is  that  increase  of  heterogeneity  which  consti- 
tutes Evolution,  distinguished  from  that  increase  of  heteroge- 
neity which  does  not  do  so.  Though  in  disease  and  death, 
individual  or  social,  the  earliest  modifications  may  be  con- 
strued as  additions  to  the  heterogeneity  previously  existing ; 
yet  they  cannot  be  construed  as  additions  to  the  definiteness 
previously  existing.  They  begin  from  the  very  outset  to  de- 
stroy this  definiteness ;  and  so,  gradually  produce  a  hetero- 
geneity that  is  indeterminate  instead  of  determinate.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  a  city,  already  multiform  in  its  variously 
arranged  structures  of  various  architecture,  may  be  made 
more  multiform  by  an  earthquake,  which  leaves  part  of  it 
standing  and  overthrows  other  parts  in  difierent  ways  and 
degrees,  and  yet  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  from  definite 
arrangement  to  indefinite  arrangement ;  so  may  organized 
bodies  be  made  for  a  time  more  multiform  by  changes  which 
are  nevertheless  disorganizing  changes.    And  in  the  one  case 
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as  in  tlie  other,  it  is  tlie  absence  of  definiteness  whicli  distin- 
guislies  the  multiformity  of  regression  from  the  multiformity 
of  progression. 

If  the  advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  Evolution,  we  shall  of  course  find  it 
everywhere  displayed ;  as  in  the  last  Chapter  we  found  the 
advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  With 
a  view  of  showing  that  it  is  so,  let  us  now  briefly  reconsider 
the  same  several  classes  of  facts. 

§  55.  Beginning  as  before  with  a  hypothetical  illustration, 
we  have  to  note  that  each  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Solar  System,  supposing  it  to  have  originated  from  dif- 
fused matter,  was  an  advance  towards  more  definite  forms, 
and  times,  and  forces. '  At  first  irregidar  in  shape  and  with 
indistinct  margins,  the  attenuated  substance,  as  it  concentrated  ^ 
and  acquired  a  rotatory  motion,  must  have  assumed  the  shape 
of  an  oblate  spheroid ;  which,  with  every  increase  of  density, 
became  more  specific  in  general  outline,  and  had  its  surface 
more  sharply  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  void.  At  the 
same  time,  the  constituent  portions  of  nebulous  matter,  in- 
stead of  independently  moving  towards  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  from  all  points,  and  tending  to  revolve  round  it  in 
various  planes,  as  they  would  at  first  do,  must  have  had  these 
planes  more  and  more  merged  into  a  single  plane ;  and  this 
plane  must  have  gained  greater  precision  as  the  concentra- 
tion progressed.  To  which  add  that  in  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a  common  and  determinate  angular  velocity,  instead 
of  the  various  and  conflicting  angular  velocities  of  different 
parts,  we  have  a  farther  change  of  like  nature.  Ac- 

cording to  the  hypothesis,  change  from  indistinct  characteris- 
tics to  distinct  ones,  was  repeated  in  the  evolution  of  eachv/^ 
planet  and  satellite ;  and  may  in  them  be  traced  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  A  gaseous  spheroid  is  less  definitely  marked 
off  from  the  space  around  it  than  a  fluid  spheroid,  since  it  is 
subject  to  larger  and  more  rapid  imdulations  of  surface^ 
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and  to  mucli  greater  distortions  of  general  form ;  and  simi- 
larly a  fluid  spheroid,  covered  as  it  must  be  with  waves  of 
various  magnitudes,  is  less  definite  than  a  solid  spheroid. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  greater  fixity  of  surfeoe  that  a  planet  in  its 
last  stage,  is  distinguished  from  a  planet  in  its  earlier  stages. 
1  ts  general  form,  too,  is  more  pi-ecise.  The  sphere,  to  which  in 
the  end  it  very  closely  approximates,  is  a  perfectly  specific 
figure ;  while  the  spheroid,  under  which  figure  it  previously 
existed,  being  infinitely  variable  in  oblateness,  is  an  im- 
perfectly specific  figure.  And  fiirther,  a  planet  having  an 
axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  must,  while  its  form 
is  very  oblate,  have  its  plane  of  rotation  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  attraction  of  external  bodies ;  whereas  its  approach  to  a 
spherical  form,  involving  a  less  extreme  precessional  mo- 
tion, implies  less  marked  variations  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  Nor  is  it  only  in  respect  of  space-relations 

that  the  Solar  System  in  general  and  in  detail  has  become 
more  precise.  The  like  is  true  of  time-relations.  During 
the  process  of  concentration  the  various  portions  of  the 
nebulous  mass  must  not  only  difiPer  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  their  angular  velocities,  but  each  of  them  must 
gradually  change  the  period  in  which  it  moves  round  tiie 
general  axis.  In  every  detached  ring  however,  and  in  the 
resulting  planet,  this  progressive  alteration  ceases  :  there 
results  a  determinate  period  of  revolution.  And  similarly 
the  time  of  axial  rotation,  which,  during  the  formation  of 
each  planet,  is  continually  diminishing,  becomes  at  last  prac- 
tically fixed :  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  whose  day  is  not  a 
second  less  than  it  was  2000  years  ago.  It  is  scarce- 

ly needM  to  point  out  that  the  force-relations  have  simul- 
taneously become  more  and  more  settled.  The  exact  calcu- 
lations of  physical  astronomy,  show  us  how  definite  these 
force-relations  now  are ;  while  the  great  indefiniteness  which 
once  characterized  them,  is  implied  in  the  extreme  difficulty, 
if  not  impog^ibilii^,  of  subjecting  the  nebular  hypothesis  to 
mathematical  treatment. 
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From  that  originally  molten  state  of  the  Earth  inferable 
from  established  geological  data — a  state  in  harmony  with 
file  nebular  hypothesis  but  inexplicable  on  any  other — the 
transition  to  its  existing  state  has  been  through  stages  in 
vhich  the  characters  became  more  determinate.  Besides 
being,  as  above  pconted  out,  comparatively  xmstable  in  surface 
and  contour,  a  fluid  spheroid  is  less  definite  than  a  solid 
qpheroid  in  having  no  fixed  distribution  of  parts.  Currents 
of  molten  matter,  though  kept  to  certain  general  circuits  by 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  cannot  in  the  absence  of  solid 
boundaries  be  precise  or  permanent  in  direction :  aU  parts 
must  be  in  motion  with  respect  to  other  parts.  But  a  solidi- 
fication of  the  surface,  even  though  but  partial,  is  manifestly 
a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  definite  relations  of  posi- 
tion. In  a  thin  crust  however,  frequently  ruptured  as  it 
must  be  by  disturbing  forces,  and  moved  by  every  tidal  un- 
dulation, such  fixity  of  relative  position  can  be  but  temporary. 
Only  as  the  crust  slowly  increases  in  thickness,  can  there  arise 
distinct  and  settled  geographical  relations.  Observe  too  that 
when,  on  a  crust  that  has  cooled  to  the  requisite  degree,  there 
begins  to  precipitate  the  water  floating  above  as  vapour,  the 
water  which  is  precipitated  cannot  maintain  any  definiteness 
eUlier  of  state  or  place.  Falling  on  a  surface  not  thick 
enough  to  preserve  anything  beyond  slight  variations  of 
level,  it  must  form  small  shallow  deposits  over  areas  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  permit  condensation ;  which  areas  must  not 
only  pass  insensibly  into  others  that  are  too  hot  for  this,  but 
must  thfflQOjaelves  from  time  to  time  be  so  raised  in  tempera- 
ture as  to  drive  off  the  water  lying  on  them.  "With  pro- 
gressive refrigeration,  however, — with  an  increasing  thick- 
wsBQ  of  crust,  a  consequent  formation  of  larger  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  the  condensation  of  more  atmospheric  water, 
there  comes  an  arrangement  of  parts  that  is  comparatively 
£[xed  in  both  time  and  space ;  and  th«  definiteness  of  state 
.and  position  increases,  until  there  results  such  a  distri- 
bution of  continents  and  oceans  as  we  now  see— a  distribution 
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that  is  not  only  topographically  precise,  but  also  in  its  cliflf- 
marked  coast-lines  presents  a  more  definite  division  of  land 
from  water  than  could  have  existed  during  the  period  when 
islands  of  low  elevation  had  shelving  beaches  up  which  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  to  great  distances.  Respecting 

the  characteristics  technically  classed  as  geological,  we  may 
draw  parallel  inferences.  While  the  Earth's  crust  was  thin, 
mountain-chains  were  impossibilities :  there  could  not  have 
been  long  and  well-defined  axes  of  elevation,  with  distinct 
water-sheds  and  areas  of  drainage.  Moreover,  from  small 
islands  admitting  of  but  small  rivers,  and  tidal  streams  both 
feeble  and  narrow,  there  would  residt  no  clearly-marked  sedi- 
mentary strata.  Confused  and  varying  masses  of  detritus, 
such  as  those  now  foimd  at  the  mouths  of  brooks,  must  have 
been  the  prevailing  formations.  And  these  could  give  place 
to  distinct  strata,  only  as  there  arose  continents  and  oceans, 
with  their  great  rivers,  long  coast-lines,  and  wide-spreading 
marine  currents.  How  there  must  simultaneously 

have  resulted  more  definite  meteorological  characters,  need 
not  be  pointed  out  in  detail  That  differences  of  climates 
and  seasons  must  have  grown  relatively  decided  as  the  heat  of 
the  Sun  became  distinguishable  irojn  the  proper  heat  of  the 
Earth;  that  the  establishment  through  this  cause  of  com- 
paratively constant  atmospheric  currents,  must  have  simi- 
larly produced  more  specific  conditions  in  each  locality ;  and 
that  these  effects  must  have  been  aided  by  increasing  per- 
manence in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  of  ocean 
currents ;  are  conclusions  which  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  organio 
bodies.  In  place  of  deductive  illustrations  like  the  fore- 
going, we  shall  here  find  numerous  iUustrations  which,  as 
being  inductively  established,  are  less  open  to  criticism.  The 
process  of  mammalian  development,  for  example,  will  sup- 
ply us  with  numerous  proo&  ready-described  by  embryo- 
logists.  The  first  change  which  the  ovum  of  a 

mamn^al  undergoeSj  after  continued  segmentation  has  re- 
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daced  its  yelk  to  a  mulberry-like  mass,  is  tlie  appearance  of 
a  greater  definiteness  in  the  peripheral  cells  of  this  mass : 
each   of  which  acquires  a  distinct  enveloping  membrane. 
These  peripheral  cells,  vaguely  distinguished  from  the  in- 
ternal ones    both  by  their  greater    completeness  and  by 
their  minuter    sub-division,   coalesce    to  form  the  blasto- 
derm or  germinal  membrane.     One  portion  of  the  blasto- 
derm presently  becomes  contrasted  with  the  rest,  through 
the  accumtdation  of  cells  still  more  sub-divided,  which,  to- 
gether, form  an  opaque  roundish  spot.    This  area  germin- 
atim,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  sharply  delineated,  but  shades  off 
gradually  into  the   surrounding  parts  of  the  blastoderm ; 
and  the  area  pellucida,  subsequently  formed  in  the  midst  of 
this  germinal  area,  is  similarly  without  any  precise  margin. 
The  "  primitive  trace,"  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  pellucida,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  that  verte- 
brate axis  which  is  to  be  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  mature  animal,  is  shown  by  its  name  to  be  at  first  inde- 
finite— a  mere  trace.     Beginning  as  at  shallow  groove,  this 
becomes  slowly  more  pronounced :  its  sides  grow  higher, 
their  summits  overlap,  and  at  last  unite ;  and  so  the  indefi- 
nite groove  passes  into  a  definite  tube,  forming  the  vertebral 
canal.     In  this  vertebral  canal  the  leading  divisions  of  the 
brain  are  at  first  discernible  only  as  slight  bulgings ;  while 
the  vertebrsD  commence  as  indistinct  modifications  of  the  tissue 
bounding  the  canal.    Simultaneously,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
blastoderm  has  been  imdergoing  separation  from  the  inner  por- 
tion :  there  has  been  a  division  into  the  serous  and  mucous 
layers — a  division  at  the  outset  indistinct,  and  traceable  only 
about  the  germinal  area,  but  which  insensibly  spreads  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  germinal  membrane,  and  becomes  defi- 
nite.   From  the  mucous  layer,  the  development  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  proceeds  as  that  of  the  vertebral  canal  do^  from 
the  serous  layer.   Originally  a  simple  channel  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  embryonic  mass,  the  intestine  is  rendered  step  by 
step  more  distinct  by  thebendiDg  down,  on  each  side,  of  ridges 
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whioh  finally  join  to  form  a  tube — the  permanent  absorbing 
surface  is  by  degrees  clearly  cut  off  from  that  temporary  ab- 
sorbing surface  of  which  it  was  at  first  a  part  like  all  the  rest. 
And  in  an  analogous  manner  the  entire  embryo,  which  at  first 
lies  outspread  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  yelk-sacki  gradually  rises 
up  from  it,  and,  by  the  infolding  of  its  ventral  surfiice,  becomes 
a  separate  mass,  connected  with  the  yelk*saok  only  by  a  nar- 
row duct.  These  changes  through  which  the  general 
structure  of  the  embryo  is  marked  out  with  slowly-increas- 
ing precision,  are  paralleled  ia  the  evolution  of  each  organ. 
The  heart  is  at  first  a  mere  aggregation  of  cells,  of  which  the 
inner  liquify  to  form  the  cavity,  while  the  outer  are  trans^ 
formed  into  the  walls ;  and  when  thus  sketched  out,  the  heart 
is  indefinite  not  only  as  being  unlined  by  liTnifing  mem- 
brane^ but  also  as  being  but  vaguely  distinguishaUe  from 
the  great  blood-vessels:  of  which  it  is  little  more  than  a 
dilatation.  By  and  by  the  receiving  portion  of  the  cavity 
bec(»nes  distinct  from  the  propelling  portion.  Afterwards 
there  begins  to  be  formed  across  the  ventricle,  a  septum, 
which,  however,  is  some  time  before  it  completely  shuts  off 
the  two  halves  from  each  other  ;  while  the  later-fi>rmed 
septum  of  HkQ  auricle  remains  incomplete  during  the  whole 
of  fo&tal  life.  Again,  the  liver  commences  as  a  multiplication 
of  certain  cells  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  iMckening 
produced  by  this  multiplication  '^  increases  so  as  to  form  a 
projection  upon  the  exterior  of  the  canal ;''  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  organ  grows  and  becomes  distinct  from  the  in- 
testine, the  channels  which  permeate  it  are  transformed  into 
ducts  having  dearly-marked  walls.  Similarly,  by  the  in- 
crease of  certain  cells  of  the  external  coat  of  the  alimentary 
canal  at  its  upper  portion,  are  produced  buds  from  which 
the  lungs  are  developed ;  and  these,  in  their  general  out- 
lines and  detailed  structure,  acquire  distinctness  step  by 
step.  Changes  of  this  order  continue  long  after 
birth ;  and,  in  the  human  being,  are  some  of  them  not  com- 
pleted till  middle  life.    During  youth,  most  of  the  articuliaT 
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BfufEuses  of  the  bones  remain  rough  and  fiflsnred — ^the  cal- 
oareons  deposit  ending  irregularlj  in  the  snrroimding  carti- 
lage. But  between  puberty  and  tiie  age  of  thirty,  the  articu* 
lar  surfaces  are  finished  off  by  the  addition  of  smooth,  hard, 
sharply-cut  "  epij^yses,''  Thus  we  may  say  that  during 
Evolution,  an  increase  of  definiteness  continues  long  after 
there  ceases  to  be  any  api»reciable  increase  of  heterogeneity; 
And,  indeed,  there  ^  reason  to  think  that  those  structural 
modifications  which  take  place  after  maturity,  ending  in 
dd  age  and  death,  are  modifications  of  this  nature ;  since 
they  result  in  a  growing  rigidity  of  structure,  a  consequent 
restriction  of  morement  and  of  functional  pliability,  a 
gradual  narrowing  of  the  limits  within  which  the  vital 
processes  go  on,  ending  at  length  in  an  organic  adjustment 
too  precise — ^too  narrow  in  its  margni  of  possible  yariation  to 
permit  the  requisite  adaptation  to  external  changes  of  condi- 
tion. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  Earth's  Elora  and  Fauna,  regarded 
either  as  wholes  or  in  their  separate  species,  have  progressed 
in  definiteness,  is  of  course  no  more  possible  than  it  was  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  progressed  in  heterogeneity :  lack 
of  iacts  being  an  obstacle  to  the  one  conclusion  as  to  the  other. 
If,  however,  we  allow  ourselves  to  reason  from  the  hypothesis, 
now  daily  rendered  more  probable,  that  every  species  of 
organic  form  up  to  the  most  complex,  has  arisen  out  of  the 
simplest  through  the  accumulation  of  modifications  upon 
modifications,  just  as  ev^ry  individual  organic  form  arises ; 
we  shall  see  that  in  such  case  there  must  have  been  a  pro- 
gress from  the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate,  both  in  the 
particular  forms  and  in  the  groups  of  forms.  We 

may  set  out  with  the  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  lowest 
living  organisms  (which  are  analogous  in  structure  to  tha 
germs  of  all  higher  ones)  are  so  indefinite  in  character  thati 
it  is  di£Elcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  whether  they  aro  \ 
plants  or  animals.    Respecting  sundry  of  them  there  are  un-  I 
aetded  disputes  between  soologiBts  and  botanists;  and  it  has  I 
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oven  been  proposed  to  group  them  into  a  separate  kingdom, 
forming  a  common  basis  to  the  animal  and  vegetal  king- 
doms. Note  next  that  among  the  Protozoa,  extreme  indefi- 
niteness  of  shape  is  very  general.  In  the  shell-less  Rhizopods 
and  their  allies,  not  only  is  the  form  so  irregular  as  to  admit 
of  no  description,  but  it  is  neither  alike  in  any  two  individuals 
nor  in  the  same  individual  at  successive  moments.  By  the 
aggregation  of  such  creatures,  are  produced,  among  other  in- 
definite bodies,  the  sponges — ^bodies  that  are  indefinite  in  size, 
in  contour,  in  internal  arrangement,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
external  limiting  membrane.  As  further  showing  the  re- 
latively indeterminate  character  of  the  simplest  organisms, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  their  structures  vary  very  greatly 
with  surroimding  conditions :  so  much  bo  that,  among  the 
Protozoa  and  Protophptay  many  forms  which  were  once 
classed  as  distinct  species,  and  even  as  distinct  genera,  are 
foimd  to  be  merely  varieties  of  one  species.  If  now  we 
call  to  mind  how  precise  in  their  attributes  are  the  highest 
organisms — ^how  sharply  cut  their  outlines,  how  invariable 
their  proportions,  and  how  comparatively  constant  their  struc- 
tures under  changed  conditions,  we  cannot  deny  that  greater 
definiteness  is  one  of  their  characteristics ;  and  that  if  they 
have  been  evolved  out  of  lower  organisms,  an  increase  of 
definiteness  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  their  evolu- 
tion. That  in  course  of  time,  species  have  become 
more  sharply  marked  off  from  other  species,  genera  fix)m 
genera,  and  orders  from  orders,  is  a  conclusion  not  admitting 
of  a  more  positive  establishment  than  the  foregoing ;  and 
must,  indeed,  stand  or  fell  with  it.  If,  however,  species  and 
genera  and  orders  have  resulted  from  the  process  of  ^'  natural 
selection,"  then,  as  Mr.  Darwin  shows,  there  must  have  been 
a  tendency  to  divergence,  causiiig--tha,  contrasted  between 
groups  to  become  more  and  more  pronounced.  By  the  dis- 
appearance of  intermediate  forms,  less  fitted  for  special 
spheres  of  existence  than  the  extreme  forms  they  connected, 
the  differences  between  the  extreme  forms  must  be  r^adered 
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more  decided ;  and  so,  from  indistinct  and  nnstaUe  yarieties> 
must  slowly  be  produced  distinct  and  stable,  species.  Of 
wbich  infei;ence  it  may  be  remaikedi  not  only  that  it  follows 
firom  a  process  to  which  the  organic  creation  is  of  necessity 
ever  subject,  but  also  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  respecting  races  of  men  and  races  of  domestic  animals. 

Evidence  that  in  the  course  of  psychial  development, 
there  is  a  change  from  the  vague  to  the  distinct,  may  be 
seen  in  every  nursery.  The  ccmfiision  of  the  infant's  per- 
ceptions is  shown  by  its  inability  to  distinguish  persons. 
The  dimness  of  its  ideas  of  direction  and  distance,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ill-guided  movements  of  its  hands,  and  from 
its  endeavours  to  grasp  objects  far  out  of  reach.  Only  by 
degrees  does  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  needful  for  safe  stand- 
ing and  moving,  gain  the  requisite  precision.  Through  the 
insensible  steps  that  end  in  comprehensible  speech,  we  may 
trace  an  increase  in  the  accuracy  with  which  sounds  are  dis- 
criminated and  in  the  nicety  with  which  they  are  imitated. 
And  similarly  during  education,  the  change  is  towards  the 
establishment  of  internal  relations  more  perfectly  correspond- 
ing to  external  ones — ^to  exactness  in  calculations,  to  a  better 
representation  of  objects  drawn,  to  a  more  correct  spelling,  to 
a  completer  conformity  to  the  rules  of  speech,  to  clearer  ideas 
respecting  the  affairs  of  life.  How  in  the  further 

progress  to  maturity  the  law  still  holds,  needs  not  here  be 
pointed  out ;  more  especially  as  it  will  presently  be  shown  in 
treating  of  the  evolution  of  intelligence  during  the  advance 
of  civilization.  The  only  further  fact  calling  for  remark,  is, 
that  this  increase  of  mental  definiteness  is,  in  some  ways, 
manifested  even  during  the  advance  from  maturity  to  old 
age.  The  habits  of  life  grow  more  and  more  fixed;  the 
character  becomes  less  capable  of  change ;  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  previously  acquired  ceases  to  have  its  limits  alter- 
able by  additions ;  and  the  opinions  upon  evwy  point  admit 
of  no  modification. 

Still  more  manifefitly  do  the  successive  phases  through 
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whioh  societies  pass,  diqilay  the  progress  firom  indeterminate 
arrangement .  to  determinate  arrangement.     A  wandering 
tribe  of  sayagesy  as  being  fixed  neither  in  its  locality  nor  in 
the  relative  positions  of  its  parts,  is  &r  less  definite  than  a 
nation,  coTcring  a  territ(»ry  dearly  marked  out,  and  formed 
of  individuals  grouped  together  in  towns  and  villages.    In 
such  a  tribe  the  social  relations  are  similarly  confused  and 
unsettled.    Political  authority  is  neither  well  Established  nor 
precise.     Distinctions  of  rank  are  neither  clearly  marked  nor 
impassable.     ^' Medioine-men'^  and  '^rain-makers''  fosm  a  * 
class  by  no  means  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
as  eventually  becomes  the  priesthood  they  foreshadow.     And 
gave  in  the  different  occupations  of  men  and  women,  there  are 
no  complete  industrial  divisions.  Only  in  tribes  of  considerable 
size,  which  have  endaved  other  tribes,  is  the  economical  dif- 
ferentiation decided.  Any  one  of  these  primitive 
societies  however  that  developes,  becomes  step  by  step  more 
specific.    Increasing  in  size,  consequently  ceasing  to  be  so 
nomadic,  and  restricted  in  its  range  by  neighbouring  tribes, 
it  acquires,  after  prolonged  border  warfSEu*e,  a  more  settled 
territorial  boimdary.     The  distinction  between  the  royal 
race  and  the  people,  grows  so  extreme  as  to  amount  in  the 
popular  apprehension  to  a  difference  of  nature.    The  warrior- 
class  attains  a  perfect  separation  from  classes  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  other  occupations  regarded  as  servile. 
And  there  arises  a  priesthood  that  is  defined  in  its  rank,  its 
functions,  its  privileges.    This  sharpness  of  definition,  grow- 
ing both  greater  and  more  variously  exemplified  as  societies 
advance  to  maturity,  is  extremest  in  ihose  that  have  readied 
their  full  development  or  are  declining.     Of  ancient  Egypt 
we  read  that  its  social  divisions  were  strongly-marked  and  its 
customs  rigid.     Bec^at  investigatiofls  make  it  more  than  ever 
dear,  that  among  the  Assjrrians  and  surrounding  peoples,  not 
only  were  the  laws  unalterable,  but  even  the  minor  habits, 
down  to  those  of  domestic  routine,  possessed  a  sacredness  which 
insured  their  permanence.    In  India  at' the  present  day^  tiie 
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imohangeable  distinctions  of  oaste,  not  less  than  the  constancy 
in  modes  of  dress^  industrial  prooesses,  and  religious  obserr- 
anoes,  show  ns  how  fixed  are  the  arrangements  where  the 
antiquity  is  great.  'Nor  does  China  with  its  long-settled 
poHtical  organization,  its  elaborate  and  precise  conventions, 
and  its'  nnprogressiye  literature,  £Eiil  to  exemplify  the  same 
troth.  The  sncoessiye  phases  of  our  own  and  neigh- 

bouring societies,  furnish  facts  somewhat  different  in  kind  but 
similar  in  meaning.  After  our  leading  class-divisions  had 
become  tolerably  well-established,  it  was  long  before  they 
acquired  their  fcQl  precision.  Originally,  monarchical  author- 
ity was  more  baronial,  and  baronial  authority  more  mon- 
archical, than  th^  afterwards  became.  Between  modem 
priests  and  the  priests  of  old  times,  who  while  officially 
teachers  of  religion  were  also  warriors,  judges,  architects, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  definiteness  of  function.  And 
among  the  people  engaged  in  productive  occupations,  the  like 
contrast  would  be  found  to  hold :  the  industrial  office  has 
become  more  distinct  from  the  military ;  and  its  various  divi- 
sions from  each  other.  A  history  of  our  constitution,  re- 
minding us  how,  after  prolonged  struggles,  the  }>owerB  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  been  gradually  settled, 
would  clearly  exhibit  analogous  changes.  Countless  facts 
bearing  the  like  construction  would  meet  us,  were  we  to 
trace  the  development  of  legislation  :  in  the  successive 
stages  of  which,  we  should  find  statutes  made  more  precise 
in  their  j»tmsions— more  specific  in  thdbr  applications  to 
particular  cases.  Even  at  the  present  time  we  see  that  each 
new  law,  beginning  as  a  vague  proposition^  is,  in  the 
course  of  enactment,  elaborated  into  specific  clauses;  and 
furUier  tiiat  only  after  its  interpretation  has  been  established 
by  judges*  decisions  in  courts  of  justice,  do^  it  reach  its  final 
definiteness.  From  the  history  of  minor  institutions  like 
evidence  may  be  gathered.  Religious,  charitable,  literary, 
and  all  other  societies,  beginning  with  ends  and  methods 
roughly  sketched  out  and  easily  modifiable,  show  us  how,  by 
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the  accumulation  of  roles  and  precedents,  tlie  purposes  become 
more  distinct  and  the  modes  of  action  more  restricted  ;  until 
at  last  death  often  results  from  a  fixity  which  admits  of 
no  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
among  ciyilized  nations  there  are  examples  of  decreasing 
definitenessy  (instance  the  breaking  down  of  limits  between 
ranks,)  the  reply  is,  that  such  apparent  exceptions  are  the  ac- 
companiments of  a  social  metamorphosis — a  change  from  the 
military  or  predatory  type  of  social  structure,  to  the  indus- 
trial or  mercantile  type,  during  which  the  old  lines  of  organiz- 
ation are  disappearing  and  the  new  ones  becoming  more 
marked. 

That  all  organized  results  of  social  action,  pass  in  the 
course  of  civilization  through  parallel  phases,  is  demon- 
strable. Being,  as  they  are,  objective  products  of  subjective 
processes,  they  must  display  corresponding  changes ;  and 
that  they  do  this,  the  cases  of  Language,  of  Science,  of  Art, 
clearly  prove. 

If  we  strike  out  from  our  sentences  everything  but  nouns 
and  verbs,  we  shall  perceive  how  extremely  vague  is  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  in  imdeveloped  tongues.  When  we  note 
how  each  inflection  of  a  verb  or  addition  by  which  the  case 
of  a  noun  is  marked,  serves  to  limit  the  conditions  of  action 
or  of  existence,  we  see  that  these  constituents  of  speech  en- 
able men  more  precisely  to  conmiunicate  their  thoughts. 
That  the  application  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun  or  an  adverb 
to  a  verb,  narrows  the  class  of  things  or  changes  indi- 
cated, implies  that  these  additional  words  serve  further  to 
define  the  meaning.  And  similarly  with  other  parts  of 
speech.  The  like  effect  results  from  the  multiplica- 

tion of  words  of  each  order.  When  the  names  for  objects, 
and  acts,  and  qualities,  are  but  few,  the  range  of  each  is  pro- 
portionately wide,  and  its  meaning  therefore  unspecific.  The 
similes  and  metaphors  so  abundantly  used  by  aboriginal  races, 
are  simply  vehicles  for  indirectly  and  imperfectly  conveying 
ideas,  which  lack  of  words  disables  them  from  conveying  di- 
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tectly  and  perfectly.  In  contrastmg  these  figurative  expres* 
sioiiBy  interpretable  in  various  senses,  with  the  expressions 
which  we  should  use  in  place  of  them,  the  increase  of  exact- 
ness which  wealth  of  language  gives,  is  rendered  very  obvi- 
ous. Or  to  take  a  case  from  ordinary  life,  if  we  compare  the 
speech  of  die  peasant,  who,  out  of  his  limited  vocabulary,  can 
describe  the  contents  of  the  bottle  he  carries,  only  as  "  doc- 
tor's-stuff"  which  he  has  got  for  his  "  sick"  wife,  with  the 
speech  of  the  physician,  who  tells  those  educated  like  himself 
the  particular  composition  of  the  medicine,  and  the  particular 
disorder  for  which  he  has  prescribed  it;  we  have  vividly 
brought  home  to  us,  the  precision  which  language  gains  by  the 
multiplication  of  terms.  Again,  in  the  course  of  its 

evolution,  each  tongue  acquires  a  further  accuracy  through 
processes  which  fix  the  meaniog  of  each  word.  Intellectual 
intercourse  tends  gradually  to  diminish  laxity  of  expression. 
By  and  by  dictionaries  give  definitions.  And  eventually, 
among  the  most  cultivated,  indefiniteness  is  not  tolerated, 
either  in  the  terms  used  or  in  their  grammatical  combina- 
tions. Once  more,  languages  considered  as  wholes, 
become  gradually  more  distinct  firom  each  other,  and  from 
their  conmion  parent :  as  witness  in  early  times  the  diver- 
gence from  the  same  root  of  two  languages  so  unlike  as  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  later  times  the  development  of  three  Latin 
dialects  into  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 

In  his  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Dr.  Whewell 
says  that  the  Greeks  failed  in  physical  philnanphy  becauto 
their  "  ideas  were  not  jMstinct,  and  appropriate  to  ihe  facts." 
I  do  not  quote  tlds  remark  for  its  luminousness ;  since  it 
would  be  equally  proper  to  ascribe  the  indistinctness  and  in- 
appropriateness  of  their  ideas  to  the  imperfectionof  their  physi- 
cal philosophy ;  but  I  quote  it  because  it  serves  as  good  evi- 
dence of  the  indefiniteness  of  primitive  science.  The  same 
work  and  its  fellow  on  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  supply  other  evidences  equally  good,  because 
equally  -independent  of  any  such  hypothesis  as  is  here  to  be 
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established.  Respecting  mathematics  we  have  the  &ot  that 
geometrical  theorems  grew  out  of  empirical  methods ;  and  that 
these  theorems,  at  first  isolated,  did  not  acquire  the  clearness 
whidi  complete  demonstration  gives,  imtil  they  were  arranged 
by  Euclid  into  a  series  of  dependent  propositions.  At  a  later 
period  the  same  general  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  progress 
firom  the  "method  of  exhaustions"  and  the  "method  of  indi- 
visiUes*'  to  the  "  method  of  limits ;"  which  is  the  central  idea 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  In  early  mechanics,  too,  may  be 
traced  a  dim  perception  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal  and 
opposite ;  diough  for  ages  after,  this  truth  remained  unformu- 
lated. And  similarly,  the  property  of  inertia,  though  not 
distinctly  o(»nprehended  until  Kepler  lived,  was  vaguely  re- 
cognized long  previously.  "  The  conception  of  statical  force,** 
"was  never  presented  in  a  distinct  form  till  the  works  of 
Archimedes  appeared;'*  and  "  the  conception  of  accelerating 
force  was  confosed,  in  the  mind  of  Kepler  and  his  contempo- 
rariesy  and  did  not  become  clear  enough  for  purposes  of  sound 
scientific  reasoning  before  the  succeeding  century.**  To  which 
specific  assertions  may  be  added  the  general  remark,  that 
"  terms  which  originally,  and  before  the  laws  of  motion  were 
fully*  known,  were  used  in  a  very  vague  and  fluctuating 
sense,  were  afterwards  limited  and  rendered  precise.**  When 
we  turn  from  abstract  scientific  conceptions  to  the  concrete 
previsions  of  science,  of  which  astronomy  fiimishes  us  with 
nimierous  examples,  the  like  contrast  is  visible.  The  times 
at  which  celestial  phenomena  will  occur,  have  been  predicted 
with  ever-increasing  accuracy  :  errors  once  amoimting  to 
days,  have  been  reduced  down  to  seconds.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  real  and  supposed  forms  of  orbits,  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  precise.  Originally  thought 
circular,  then  epicyclical,  then  elliptical,  orbits  are  now 
ascertained  to  be  curves  which  always  deviate  more  or 
less  from  p^ect  ellipses,  and  which  are  egrer  undergoing 
change.  But  the  general  advance  of  Science  in  de- 

finit^iesSy  is  best  shown  by  the  contrast  between  its  qualitative 
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stage,  and  its  quantitatiye  stage.  At  first,  the  facts  ascer- 
tained were,  that  between  such  and  such  phenomena  some 
connexion  existed — that  the  appearances  a  and  h  always 
occurred  together  or  in  succession ;  bat  it  was  neither 
known  what  was  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  a  and  &, 
nor  how  much  of  a  accompanied  so  much  of  h.  The  develop- 
ment of  Science  has  in  part  been  the  reduction  of  these  yague 
connexions  to  distinct  ones.  Most  relations  have  been  de- 
termined as  belonging  to  the  classes  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, thermal,  electric,  magnetic,  &c. ;  and  we  have  learnt  to 
infer  the  amounts  of  the  antecedents  and  consequents  from 
each  other  with  an  exactness  that  becomes  ever  greater. 
Were  there  space  to  state  them,  illustrations  of  this  truth 
might  be  cited  from  all  departments  of  physios ;  but  it  must 
suffice  here  to  instance  the  general  progress  of  chemistry. 
Besides  the  conspicuous  fact  that  we  have  positively  ascer- 
tained the  constituent  elements  of  an  immense  number  of 
compounds  which  our  ancestors  could  not  analyze,  and  of  a 
£eur  greater  number  which  they  never  even  saw,  there  is  the 
still  more  conspicuous  fEict  that  the  combining  equivalents  of 
these  elements  are  accurately  calculated.  The  beginnings 
of  a  like  advance  from  qualitative  to  quantitative  prevision, 
may  be  traced  even  in  some  of  the  higher  sciences.  Physio- 
logy shows  it  in  the  weigning  and  measuring  of  organic  pro- 
ducts, and  of  the  materials  consumed.  By  Pathology  it  is 
displayed  in  the  use  of  the  statistical  method  of  determining 
the  sources  of  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  treatment.  In 
Zoology  and  Botany,  the  numerical  comparisons  of  Floras 
and  Faunas,  leading  to  specific  conclusions  respecting  their 
sources  and  distributions,  illustrate  it.  And  in  Sociology, 
questionable  as  are  the  conclusions  usually  drawn,  from  the 
classified  sum-totals  of  the  census,  from  Board-of-Trade 
tables,  and  from  criminal  returns,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  imply  a  progress  towards  more  accurate  conceptions  of 
social  phenomena.  That  an  essential  characteristic 

of  advancing  Science  is  increase  in  definiteness,  appears  in* 
10 
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deed  almost  a  truism,  when  we  remember  that  Science  may 
be  described  as  definite  knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  indefinite  knowledge  possessed  bj  the  uncultured.  And 
if,  as  we  cannot  question,  Science  has,  in  the  slow  ccmrse  of 
ages,  been  evolved  out  of  this  indefinite  knowledge  of  the 
uncultured ;  then,  the  gradual  acquirement  of  that  great  de- 
finiteness  which  now  distinguishes  it^  must  have  been  a  lead- 
ing trait  in  its  evolution. 

The  Arts,  industrial  and  aesthetic,  furmsh  illustrations 
perhaps  still  more  striking.  Flint  implements  of  the  kind 
recentiy  found  in  certain  of  tiie  later  geologic  deposits — im- 
plements so  rude  that  some  have  held  them  to  be  of  natural 
rather  than  of  artificial  origin— show  the  extreme  want  ci 
precision  in  men's  first  handyworks.  Though  a  great  ad- 
vance  on  these  is  seen  in  the  tools  and  weapons  of  existing 
savage  tribes,  yet  an  inexactness  in  forms  and  fittings,  more 
than  anything  else  distinguishes  such  tools  and  weapons 
from  those  of  civilized  races.  In  a  less  degree,  the  produc- 
tions of  semi-barbarous  nations  are  chairacterized  by  like  de- 
fects. A  Chinese  junk  with  all  its  contained  furniture  and 
appliances,  nowhere  presents  a  perfectiy  straight  line,  a  uni- 
form curve,  or  a  true  surfece.  Nor  do  the  utensils  and 
machines  of  our  ancestors  fail  to  exhibit  a  similar  inferiority 
to  our  own.  An  antique  chair,  an  old  fireplace,  a  lock  of  the 
last  century,  or  almost  any  article  of  household  use  that  has 
been  preserved  for  a  few  generations,  will  prove  by  contrast 
how  greatly  the  industrial  products  of  our  time  excel  those 
of  the  past  in  their  accuracy.  Since  planing  machines  have 
been  invented,  it  has  become  possible  to  produce  l^bsolutely 
straight  lines,  and  surfaces  so  truly  level  as  to  be  air-tight 
when  applied  to  each  other.  While  in  the  dividing-engine 
of  Troughton,  in  the  micrometer  of  Whitworth,  and  in  mi- 
croscopes that  show  fifty  thousand  divisions  to  tiie  inch,  we 
have  an  exactness  as  far  exceeding  that  reached  in  the  works 
of  our  great-grandfathers,  as  theirs  exceeded  that  of  the 
aboriginal  celt-makers*  In  the  Fine  Arts  there  has 
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.^^/'^'^^'T*'  ^^*J»«"«i«ly  carved  and  painted 
xdob  of  ea^agee,  through  the  early  soulpturee  characWd 
^luabs  having  no  mnBonlar  detail,  wooden-lookingZ^ 
^tZtf^  of  individuality,  up  to  the  later'sZ^f 
the  Gweka  OP  some  of  those  now  produced,  the  iaoreaeed 
accuracy  of  representation  is  oonspicuou..  Con^T 
m«^  parting*  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  pa^"  tf 
medieval  Europe,  or  these  with  nu,dem  paintings  l^Z 

^So  too  „  rt  with  the  delineations  of  fiction  and  the 
drama.  In  the  marvellous  tales  current  among  Eastern 
^W,  in  the  wmantic  legends  of  feudal  Europe,  as  wTlJ 
m^mystery-pj^ysand  those  immediatriy  suc^^t^ 
2^1*^  J^"'  correqHmdence  to  Ae  r^Sf  li^ 
not  only  in  the  j^ominanoe  of  supernatural  events  and  ex 
^ely  anp«>bable  coincidences,  but  also  in  the  vaguety. 
^^  pe«onages,  who  are  nothing  mor«  tium  elSoi. 

»^ts  of  ^ue  and  v«e  in  general,  or  at  best  of  particular 
^8  and  ^.  Th«,„gh  temsitions  that  need  not  be 
^ified,  th^  has  been  a  progre«rive  diminution,  in  botii 
fiction  and  the  drama,  of  whatever  is  unnatiiral ^whatever 
doeen^jnswer  to  real  life.  And  now,  novels  and  play,  are 
awJauded  in  pwporfaon  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they^-  ' 
brt  individual  diaiacters  with  their  motives  «id  consequent 
aotKms ;  improbabilities,  like  the  impoesibiKtiea  whi^pre. 
ceded  them,  are  disaUowed;  and  there  is  even  mi  ijidpient 
aUadonment  of  Aoee  elaborate  ploto  which  &e  reaUties  of 
life  rarely  if  evOT  &mish. 

Were  it  needfiil,  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  evidences 
ot  vMious  other  kinds.  The  progress  from  myths  and 
legends,  extreme  in  their  misrepresentations,  to  a  historv 
<Jat  has  slowly  become,  and  is  still  becoming,  more  accurate  • 
the  establishment  of  settled  systematic  methods  of  doini 
things,  instead  of  the  indeterminate  ways  at  first  pursued  • 
■ni  tiie  great  increase  in  the  number  of  poiutB  on  whio^ 
<»nflicting  opinioa  has  settled  down  into  exact  knowledge  • 
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might  sererally  be  lused  further  to  exemplify  the  general 
truth  enunciated.  The  basis  of  induction  i&,  however,  al- 
ready Buffioiently  wide.  Proof  that  all  Evolution  is  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  we  £jid  to  be  not  less  abundant 
than  proof  that  all  Evolution  is  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous.  The  one  kind  of  change  is  oo-eztensive 
with  the  other — ^is  equally  with  it  exhibited  throughout 
Nature. 

§  66.  To  form  a  complete  conception  of  Evolution,  we 
have  to  contemplate  it  under  yet  another  aspect.  This  ad- 
vance from  the  ind^nite  to  the  definite,  is  obviously  not 
primary  but  secondary — is  an  incidental  result  attendant  on 
the  finishing  of  certain  changes.  The  transformation  of  a 
whole  that  was  originally  uniform,  into  a  combination  of 
multiform  parts,  impUes  a  progressive  separation.  While 
this  is  going  on  there  must  be  indistinctness.  Only  as  each 
separated  division  draws  into  its  general  mass  those  diffused 
peripheral  portions  which  are  at  first  imperfectly  disunited 
frt>m  the  peripheral  portions  of  neighbouring  divisions,  can 
it  acquire  anything  like  a  predse  outline.  And  it  cannot 
become  perfectly  definite  until  its  units  are  aggregated  into 
a  compact  whole.  That  is  to  say,  the  acquirement  of  defi- 
niteness  is  simply  a  concomitant  of  complete  union  of  the  ele- 
ments constituting  each  compon^it  division.  Thus, 
\  Evolution  is  characterized  not  only  by  a  continuous  multipli- 
cation of  parts,  but  also  by  a  growing  oneness  in  each  part. 
And  while  an  advance  in  heterogeneity  results  from  pro- 
gressive differentiation,  an  advance  in  definiteness  results 
from  progressive  integration.  The  two  changes  are  simul- 
taneous ;  or  are  rather  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  change. 
This  change,  however,  cannot  be  rightly  comprehended  with- 
out looking  at  both  its  sides.  Let  us  then  once  more  consi« 
der  Evolution  under  its  several  manifestations ;  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  noting  how  it  is  throughout  a  process  o£  integration. 
The  illustrations  furnished  by  the  Solar  Syst^n,  supposing 
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it  to  have  had  a  nebular  origin^  are  so  obyious  as  scarcely  to 
need  indicating.  That  as  a  whole,  it  underwent  a  gradual 
concentration  while  assuming  its  present  distribution  of 
parts ;  and  that  there  subsequently  took  place  a  like  concen- 
tration of  the  matter  forming  each  planet  and  satellite,  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  hypothesis.  The  process  of  integration 
is  here  seen  in  its  shnplest  and  most  decided  form. 

Oeologic  CYolution,  if  we  trace  it  up  from  that  molten 
state  of  the  Earth's  substance  which  we  are  obliged  to  postu- 
late, supplies  us  with  more  Taried  facts  of  like  meaning. 
The  advance  from  a  thin  crust,  at  first  everywhere  fissured 
and  moveable,  to  a  crust  so  solid  and  thick  as  to  be  but  now 
and  then  very  partially  dislocated  by  disturbing  forces, 
exemplifies  tiie  mufying  process;  as  does  likewise  the  ad- 
vance from  a  sur&ce  covered  with  small  patches  of  land  and 
water,  to  one  divided  into  continents  and  oceans — an  advance 
also  resulting  from  the  Earth's  gradual  solidification.  More- 
over, the  collection  of  detritus  into  strata  of  great  extent,  and 
the  union  of  such  strata  into  extensive  '^  systems,"  becomes 
possible  only  as  surfaces  of  land  and  water  become  wide,  and 
subsidences  great,  in  both  area  and  depth ;  whence  it  follows 
that  integrations  of  this  order  must  have  grown  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  Earth's  crust  thickened.  Different 
and  simpler  instances  of  the  process  through  which  mixed 
materials  are  separated,  and  the  kindred  imits  aggregated 
into  masses,  are  exhibited  in  the  detailed  structure  of  the 
Earth.  The  phenomena  of  crystalization  may  be  cited  en 
masse,  as  showing  how  the  unifications  of  similar  elements 
take  place  wherever  the  conditions  permit.  Not  only  do  we 
see  this  where  there  is  little  or  no  hindrance  to  the  approach 
of  the  particles,  as  in  the  cases  of  crystals  formed  from 
solutions,  or  by  sublimation  ;  but  it  is  also  seen  where  there 
are  great  obstacles  to  their  approach.  The  flints  and  the 
nodules  of  iron  pyrites  that  are  found  in  chalk,  as  well  as 
the  silicious  concretions  which  occasionally  occur  in  lime- 
stone, can  be  interpreted  only  as  aggregations  of  atoms  of 
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ailex  or  sulphmet  of  iron»  originally  diffoaed  alxnost  imi« 
formly  through  the  deposit,  but  gradually  collected  rouad 
oertaia  centxes,  notwithstanding  the  solid  or  semi-solid  state 
of  the  surrounding  matter.  Ironnstime  as  it  ordinarily  oc- 
ears,  presents  a  similar  phenomenon  to  be  similarly  explained; 
and  what  is  called  bog  iron-ore  supplies  the  conditions  and 
the  result  in  still  more  obvious  correlation. 

During  the  eyolution  of  an  organism,  there  oocm»,  as 
every  physiolo^st  knows,  not  only  separation  of  parts,  but 
coalescence  of  parts.  In  the  mammalian  embryo,  the  heart,  at 
first  a  long  pulsating  blood-vessel,  by  and  by  twists  upon 
"^itself  and  becomes  integrated.  The  layer  of  bile-cells  consti- 
tuting the  rudimentary  liver,  do  not  simply  become  different 
from  the  wall  of  the  intestine  in  which  they  at  fi^  lie ;  bat 
they  simultaneously  divOTge  from  it  and  consdidate  into  sen 
organ.  The  anterior  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis^ 
which  are  at  first  continuous  with  the  rest,  and  distingushed 
only  by  their  larger  size,  undergo  a  gradual  union ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  resulting  h^  consolidates  into  a  mass 
clearly  marked  off  &om  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  column,  Hie 
like  process,  variously  exemplified  in  other  organs,  is  mean- 
while exhibited  by  the  body  as  a  whole;  which  becomes 
integrated,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the  contents  of 
an  outspread  handkerchief  become  integrated  when  its  edges 
are  drawn  in  and  fastened  to  make  a  bundk.  Analogous 
changes  go  on  long  after  birth,  and  continue  even  up  to  (dd 
age.  In  the  human  being  that  gradual  solidification  of  the 
bony  framework,  which,  during  childhood,  is  seen  in  the  co- 
alescence of  portions  of  the  same  bone  ossified  from  dijQSbrent 
centres,  is  afterwards  seen  in  the  coalescence  of  hemes  that 
were  originally  distinct.  The  appendages  of  the  vertebrsd  unite 
with  the  vertebral  centres  to  which  they  belong — a  change  not 
completed  until  towards  thirty.  At  the  same  time  the  epi- 
physes, formed  separately  from  the  main  bodies  of  their  re- 
spective bones,  have  their  cartHaguious  connexions  turned  into 
osseousones — are  fdsed  to  the  masses  beneath  them.  Thecinn- 
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ponent  yertebrsB  of  tlie  sacnmiy  whicli  remain  separate  till  about 
the  sixteenth  y  ear^  then  begin  to  unite ;  and  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  more  their  union  is  complete.  StiU  later  occurs  the  co- 
alescence of  the  coccygeal  yertebrse ;  and  there  are  some  other 
bony  unions  which  are  not  comjdeted  until  advanced  age. 
To  which  add  that  the  increase  of  density  and  toughness^ 
<going  on  throughout  the  tissued  in  general  during  life,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  integrated  sub- 
stance. The  species  of  change  thus  illustrated  under 
its  seyeral  aspects  in  the  unfolding  of  the  human  body,  may 
be  traced  in  all  animals.  That  mode  of  it  which  consists  in 
the  union  of  homogeneous  parts  originally  separate,  has  been 
described  by  Milne-Edwards  and  others,  as  exhibited  in  yari- 
oua  of  the  inyertebrata;  though  it  does  not  seemtohaye  been 
included  by  them  as  an  essential  peculiarity  in  the  process  of 
organic  development.  We  shall,  however,  be  led  strongly  to 
suspect  that  progressive  integration  should  form  part  of  the 
definition  of  this  process,  when  we  find  it  displayed  not  only 
in  tracing  up  the  stages  passed  through  by  every  embryo,  but 
also  in  ascending  firom  the  lower  living  creatures  to  the  higher. 
And  here,  as  in  the  evolution  of  individual  organisms,  it  goes 
on  both  longitudinally  and  transversely :  under  which  dif- 
&arent  forms  we  may  indeed  most  conveniently  consider 
it.  Of  bmgiiudinal  integration,  the  sub-kingdom  An- 
nulosa  supplies  abundant  examples.  Its  lower  members,  such 
as  worms  and  myriapods,  are  mostly  characterized  by  the  great 
number  of  segm^its  composing  them :  reaching  in  some  cases 
to  seyeral  hundreds.  But  in  the  higher  divisions— crusta- 
ceans, insects,  and  spiders—we  find  this  nimiber  reduced  down 
to  twanly-two,  thirteen,  or  even  fewer ;  whfle,  accompanying 
the  reduction,  there  is  a  shortening  or  integration  of  the 
whole  body,  reaching  its  extreme  in  the  crab  and  the  spider. 
The  significance  of  these  contrasts,  as  bearing  upon  the  general 
docfaine  of  .Evolution,  will  be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  tha 
they  are  parallel  to  those  which  arise  during  the  develop- 
ment ci  individual  annulosa.    In  the  lobster,  the  head  and 
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thorax  form  one  compact  box,  made  by  the  tmion  <^  a  nmn- 
ber  of  segments  which  in  the  embryo  were  separaMe.  Simi- 
larly,  the  butterfly  shows  us  segments  so  much  more  closely 
united  than  they  were  in  the  caterpillar,  as  to  be,  some  of 
them,  no  longer  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
Vertehrata  again,  throughout  thdr  successiyely  higher  dasses, 
furnish  like  instances  of  longitudinal  union.  In  most  fishes,* 
and  in  reptiles  that  have  no  limbs,  the  only  segments  of  the 
spinal  column  that  coalesce,  are  those  forming  the  skull.  In 
most  mammals  and  in  birds,  a  variable  number  of  yertebrse  be- 
come fiised  together  to  form  the  sacrum ;  and  in  the  higher 
quadrumana  and  man,  the  caudal  yertebrsD  also  lose  their  sepa- 
rate individualities  in  asingle  os  ooccygia.  That  which 
we  may  distinguish  as  transverse  integration,  is  well  illustrated 
among  the  Annulosa  in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system.  Leaving  out  those  most  degraded  forms  which  do 
not  present  distinct  ganglia,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tiie 
lower  annulose  animals,  in  common  with  the  larvsd  of  the 
higher,  are  severally  characterized  by  a  double  chain  of 
ganglia  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  body ;  while  ia  the 
more  perfectly  formed  annulose  animals,  this  double  chain  be- 
comes more  or  less  completely  united  into  a  single  chain. 
Mr.  Newport  has  described  the  course  of  this  concentration 
as  exhibited  in  insects ;  and  by  Bathke  it  has  been  traced  in 
crustaceans.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  Astacus  fluvior 
tilts,  or  common  cray-fish,  there  is  a  pair  of  separate  ganglia 
to  each  ring.  Of  the  fourteen  pairs  belonging  to  the  head 
and  thorax,  the  three  pairs  in  advance  of  the  mouth  consoli- 
date into  one  mass  to  form  the  brain,  or  cephalic  ganglion. 
Meanwhile,  out  of  the  remainder,  the  first  six  pairs  severally 
imite  in  the  median  Une,  while  the-^rest  r^aaain  more^or  less 
separate.  Of  these  six  double  ganglia  thus  formed,  tiie 
anterior  four  coalesce  into  one  mass^;  the  r^naining  two 
coalesce  iato  another  mass;  and  then  these  two  masses 
coalesce  into  one.  Here  we  see  longitudinal  and  transverse 
integration  going  on  simultaneously;  and  in  the  highest 
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crastaceans  they  are  both  carried  still  further..  The  Verte- 
braia  clearly  exhibit  transverse  integration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  generative  system.  The  lowest  of  the  mam- 
malia— ^the  Monotremata — in  common  with  birds,  to  which 
they  are  in  many  respects  allied,  have  oviducts  which  to- 
wards their  lower -extremities  are  dilated  into  cavities,  sever- 
ally performing  in  an  imperfect  way  the  function  of  a  uterus. 
"  In  the  MarsupioHa  there  is  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
two  lateral  sets  of  organs  on  the  median  line ;  for  the  oviducts 
converge  towards  one  another  and  meet  (without  coalescing) 
on  the  median  line ;  so  that  their  uterine  dilatations  are  in 
contact  with  each  other,  forming  a  true  Mouble  uterus.'  .  .  • 
As  we  ascend  the  series  of  ^  placental'  mammals,  we  find  the 

lateral  coalescence  becoming  more  and  more  complete 

In  many  of  the  Badentia  the  uterus  still  remains  completely 
divided  into  two  lateral  halves ;  whilst  in  others  these  coalesce 
at  their  lower  portions,  forming  a  rudiment  of  the  true  *  body' 
of  the  uterus  in  the  human  subject.  This  part  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  lateral  '  comua'  in  the  higher  herbivora 
and  camivora ;  but  even  in  the  lower  quadrumana  the  uterus 
is  somewhat  cleft  at  its  summit."* 

In  the  social  organism  integrative  changes  are  not  less 
clearly  and  abundantly  exemplified.  Uncivilized  societies 
display  them  when  wandering  families,  such  as  the  bushmen 
show  us,  xmite  into  tribes  of  considerable  nimibers.  Among 
these  we  see  a  further  progress  of  like  nature  everjrwhere 
manifested  in  the  subjugation  of  weaker  tiibes  by  stronger 
ones ;  and  in  the  subordination  of  their  respective  chiefs  to 
the  conquering  chie£  The  partial  combinations  thus  resulting, 
which  among  aboriginal  races  are  being  continually  formed 
aad  continually  broken  up,  become,  among  the  superior  races, 
both  more  complete  and  more  permanent.  If  W0  trace  the 
metamorphoses  through  which  our  own  society,  or  any  adja- 
cent one^  has  passed,  we  see  this  imification  from  time  to  time 

*  Oarpentor's  Piiii.  of  Camp.  Btyv.,  p.  617. 
10* 
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repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  inoreeaing  stability.  1%e 
aggregation  of  juniors  and  the  children  of  jnnicurs  under 
elders  and  the  children  of  elders ;  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  groups  of  vassals  bound  to  their  respectiTe  nobles ; 
the  subordination  afterwards  established  of  groups  of  inferior 
nobles  to  dukes  or  earls ;  and  the  still  later  establishment  of 
the  kingly  power  over  dukes  or  earls ;  are  so  many  instances 
of  increasing  consolidation.  This  process  through  which  petty 
teniures  are  combined  into  feuds,  feuds  into  proyinces,  pro- 
vinces into  kingdoms,  and  finally  contiguous  kingdoms  into 
a  single  one,  slowly  completes  itself  by  destroying  the  original 
lines  of  demarkation.  And  it  may  be  further  remarked  of 
the  European  nations  as  a  whole,  that  in  the  tendency  to 
form  alliances  more  or  less  lasting,  in  the  restraining  influ- 
ences exercised  by  the  several  governments  over  eadi  otihier, 
in  the  system  that  is  gradually  establishing  itself  of  settling 
international  disputes  by  congresses,  as  well  as  in  the 
breaking  down  of  commercial  barriers  and  the  increasing 
facilities  of  communication,  we  may  trace  the  incipient  stage 
of  a  European  confederation — a  still  larger  integration  than 
any  now  established.  But  it  is  not  only  in  these  ex- 

ternal unions  of  groups  with  groups,  and  of  tiie  compound 
groups  with  each  other,  that  the  general  law  is  exemplified. 
It  is  exemplified  also  in  unions  that  take  place  internally,  as 
the  groups  become  more  highly  organized.  These,  of  whidi 
the  most  conspicuous  ate  commercial  ia  their  origin  and  func- 
tion, are  well  illustrated  in  our  own  society.  We  have  inte- 
grations consequent  on  the  simple  growth  of  adjac^it  parts 
performing  like  functions  :  as,  for  instance,  the  junction  of 
Manchester  with  its  calico- weaving  suburbs.  We  have  other 
integrations  that  arise  when,  out  of  several  places  producing 
a  particular  commodity,  one  monopolizes  more  and  more  of 
the  business,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  dwindle :  as  witness  die 
growth  of  the  Yorkshire  cloth-districts  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  the  west  of  England ;  or  the  absorption  by  Stafford- 
shire of  the  pottery-manu&cture,  and  the  consequent  decay 
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of  the  establishments  that  once  flourished  at  Worcester^ 
Derby,  and  elsewhere.  And  we  have  those  yet  other  inte- 
grations produced  by  the  actual  approximation  of  the  simi- 
larly-occupied parts:  whence  result  such  facts  as  the  con- 
centration of  publishers  in  Paternoster  Bow ;  of  lawyers  in 
the  Temple  and  neighbourhood;  of  corn-merchants  about 
Mark  Lane ;  of  civil  engineers  in  Great  George  Street ;  of 
bankers  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Industrial  combinations 
that  consist,  not  in  the  approximation  or  fusion  of  parts,  but 
in  the  establishment  of  common  centres  of  connexion,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Bank  clearing-house  and  the  Bailway  clearing- 
house. While  of  yet  another  genus  are  those  imions  which 
bring  into  relation  the  more  or  less  dispersed  citizens  who  are 
occupied  in  like  ways :  as  traders  are  brought  by  the  Ex- 
change and  the  Stock-Exchange ;  and  as  are  professional  men 
by  institutes,  like  those  of  Oivil  Engineers,  Architects,  &c. 

Here,  as  before,  it  is  manifest  that  a  law  of  Evolution 
which  holds  of  organisms,  must  hold  too  of  all  objective  re- 
sidts  of  their  activity ;  and  that  hence  Language,  and  Science, 
and  Art,  must  not  only  in  the  course  of  their  development 
display  increasing  heteropfeneity  and  flftfiTiifpnfiss,  but  also  in- 
creasing integration^  We  shall  find  this  conclusion  to  be  m 
harmony  with  the  facts. 

Among  tmcivilized  races,  the  many-syllabled  terms  used  for 
not  xmcommon  objects,  as  well  as  the  descriptive  character  of 
proper  names,  show  us  that  the  words  used  for  the  less  fami- 
liar things  are  formed  by  compounding  the  words  used  for  the 
more  familiar  things.  This  process  of  composition  is  sometimes 
found  in  its  incipient  stage — a  stage  in  which  the  component 
words  are  temporarily  united  to  signify  some  unnamed  object, 
and  do  not  (from  lack  of  frequent  use)  permanently  cohere. 
But  in  the  majority  of  inferior  languages,  the  process  of  "  ag- 
glutination,'^ as  it  is  called,  has  gone  far  enough  to  produce 
considerable  stability  in  the  compound  words :  there  is  a  mani- 
fest integration.  How  small  is  the  degree  of  this  integration, 
however,  when  compared  with  that  reached  iu  well-devebped 
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languages  is  shown  both  by  the  great  length  of  the  compound 
words  used  for  things  and  acts  of  constant  occurrence^  and 
by  the  separableness  of  their  elements.  Certain  North- Ame- 
rican tongues  very  well  illustrate  this.  In  a  Ricaree  vocabu- 
lary extending  to  fifty  names  of  common  objects,  which  in 
English  are  nearly  all  expressed  by  single  syllables,  there  is 
not  one  monosyllabic  word ;  and  in  the  nearly-allied  voca- 
bulary of  the  Pawnees,  the  names  for  these  same  common 
objects  are  monosyllabic  in  but  two  instances.  Things  so 
familiar  to  these  hunting  tribes  as  dog  and  how^  are,  in  the 
Pawnee  language,  ashakish  and  teeragiah  ;  the  hand  and  the 
eyes  are  respectively  iksheeree  and  keereekoo;  for  day  the 
term  is  shakoorooeeshairet,  and  for  devil  it  is  tsaheekshkakoo- 
raiwah  ;  while  the  numerals  are  composed  of  from  two  syl- 
lables up  to  five,  and  in  Ricaree  up  to  seven.  That  the  great 
length  of  these  familiar  words  impUes  a  low  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, and  that  in  the  formation  of  higher  languages  out 
of  lower  there  is  a  progressive  integration,  which  reduces  the 
polysyllables  to  dissyllables  and  monosyllables,  is  an  infer- 
ence ftilly  confirmed  by  the  history  of  our  own  language. 
Anglp-Saxon  steorra  has  been  in  course  ofiii^e  consolidated 
into  English  star,  mona  into  moon,  andTwamfl  into  name.  The 
transition  through  the  intermediate  semi-Saxon  is  clearly 
traceable.  Sunu  became  in  semi-Saxon  sune,  and  in  English 
son :  the  final  e  of  sune  being  an  evanescent  form  of  the 
original  u.  The  change  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  plural,  formed 
by  the  distinct  syllable  as,  to  our  plural  formed  by  the  ap- 
pended consonant  s,  shows  us  the  same  thing :  smithas  in  be- 
coming smiths,  and  endas  in  becoming  ends,  illustrate  pro- 
gressive coalescence.  So  too  does  the  disappearance  of  the 
terminal  an  in  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  as  shown  in  the 
transition  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cuman  to  the  semi-Saxon 
eumme,  and  to  the  English  come.  Moreover  the  process  has 
been  slowly  going  on,  even  since  what  we  distinguish  as  Eng- 
lish was  formed.  In  Elizabeth^s  time,  verbs  were  still  very 
frequently  pluralized  by  the  addition  of  en — we  tell  was  we 
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teUen;  and  in  some  rural  districts  this  form  of  speeck  may 
eyen  now  be  heard.  In  like  manner  the  terminal  ed  of  the 
past  tense,  has  imited  with  the  word  it  modifies.  Bum-ed  has 
in  pronnjidation  become  burnt;  and  even  in  writing  the 
terminal  i  has  in  some  cases  taken  the  place  of  the  ed.  Only 
where  antique  forms  in  general  are  adhered  to^  as  in  the 
church-serrice,  is  the  distinctness  of  this  inflection  still  main- 
tained* Further,  we  see  that  the  compound  yowels  have 
been  in  many  cases  ftised  into  single  yowels.  That  in  bread 
the  e  and  a  were  originally  both  sotmded,  is  preyed  by  the 
f9BU)t  that  they  are  stiU  so  soimded  in  parts  where  old  habits 
linger.  We,  howeyer,  haye  contracted  the  pronunciation  into 
bred ;  and  we  haye  made  like  changes  in  many  other  com- 
mon words.  Lastly,  let  it  be  noted  that  where  the  frequency 
of  repetition  is  greatest,  the  process  is  carried  forthest ;  as 
instance  the  contraction  of  hrd  (originally  laford)  into  lud 
in  the  mouths  of  Barristers ;  and  still  better  tiie  coalescence 
of  God  be  with  you  into  Good  bye.  Besides  exhibit- 

ing in  this  way  the  integratiye  process,  Language  equally 
exhibits  it  throughout  aU  grammatical  deyelopment.  The 
lowest  kinds  of  human  speech,  haying  merely  nouns  and 
yerbs  without  inflections  to  them,  manifestly  permit  no  such 
dose  union  of  the  elements  of  a  proposition  as  results  when 
the  relations  are  either  marked  by  inflections  or  by  words 
specially  used  for  purposes  of  connexion.  Such  speech  is 
necessarily  what  we  significantly  call "  incoherent."  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  incoherence  is  seen  in  the  Chinese  language. 
"  If,  instead  of  saying  I  go  io  London,  ^gs  come  from  Turkey, 
the  sun  shines  through  tlie  air,  we  said,  /  go  end  London, 
figs  come  origin  Turkey,  the  sun  shines  passage  air,  we  should 
discourse  of  the  manner  of  the  Chinese."  From  this  "  apto- 
tic "  form,  there  is  clear  eyidence  of  a  transition  by  coales- 
cence to  a  form  in  which  the  connexions  of  words  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  to  them  of  certain  inflectional  words. 
*^  In  Languages  like  the  Chinese,"  remarks  Dr  Latham,  "  the 
i^arate  words  most  in  use  to  express  relation  may  beoome 
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adjtmots  or  annexes/'  To  this  he  adds  the  fact  that  ^*  the 
numerous  inflexional  languages  fall  into  two  classes.  In  one, 
the  inflexicHis  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  separate 
words.  In  the  other,  their  origin  as  separate  words  is  demon- 
strable.'' From  which  the  inference  drawn  is,  that  ihe 
^  aptotic  "  languages,  by  the  more  and  more  constant  use  of 
adjuncts,  gave  rise  to  the  "  agglutinate  "  languages,  or  those 
in  which  the  original  separateness  of  the  inflexional  parts  can 
be  traced ;  and  that  out  of  these,  by  further  use,  arose  the 
^^  amalgamate "  languages,  or  those  in  which  the  original 
separateness  of  the  inflexional  parts  can  no  longer  be  traced. 
Strongly  corroborative  of  this  inference  is  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  by  such  a  process  there  have  grown  out  of  the 
amalgamate  langfuages,  the  ^^  anaptotic  "  languages ;  of  whicdi 
our  own  is  the  most  perfect  example — languages  in  which,  by 
ftirther  consolidation,  inflexions  have  aJmost  disappeared, 
while,  to  express  the  verbal  relations,  certain  new  kinds  of 
words  have  been  developed.  When  we  see  the  Anglo-Saxon 
inflexions  gradually  lost  by  contraction  during  the  develop^ 
ment  of  English,  and,  though  to  a  less  degree,  the  Latin  in- 
flexions dwindling  away  during  the  development  of  French, 
we  cannot  deny  that  granmiatical  structure  is  modified  by  in- 
tegration ;  and  seeing  how  clearly  the  earlier  stages  of  gram- 
matical structure  are  explained  by  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  has  been  going  on  from  the  first.  And  now 

mark  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  integration  above 
described,  is  the  extent  to  which  integration  of  another  order 
is  shown.  Aptotic  languages  are,  as  already  pointed  out, 
necessarily  incoherent — the  elements  of  a  proposition  cannot 
be  tied  into  a  definite  and  complete  whole.  But  as  fast  as 
coalescence  produces  inflected  words,  it  becomes  possible  to 
unite  them  into  sentences  of  which  the  parts  are  so  mutually 
dependent  that  no  considerable  change  can  be  made  without 
d^roying  the  meaning.  Yet  a  further  stage  in  this  proceSB 
may  be  noted.  After  the  development  of  those  grammatical 
forms  which  make  definite  statements  possible^  we  do  not  aft 
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first  find  them  used  to  express  anything  beyond  statements 
of  a  simple  kind.  A  single  subject  with  a  single  predicate, 
aooompanied  by  but  few  qualifying  terms,  are  usually  alL  If 
we  compare,  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  scriptures  with  writings 
of  modem  times,  a  marked  difiference  of  aggregation  among 
the  groups  of  words,  is  visible.  In  the  number  of  subordinate 
propositions  which  accompany  the  principal  one ;  in  the  va- 
rious complements  to  subjects  and  predicates;  and  in  the 
numerous  quaUfying  clauses — all  of  them  imited  into  one 
complex  whole — many  sentences  in  modem  composition  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  integration  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  ones. 
The  history  of  Science  presents  facts  of  the  same  meaning 
at  every  step.  Indeed  the  integration  of  groups  of  like 
entities  and  like  relations,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  scientific  progress.  A  glance  at  the  dassi- 
ficatory  sciences,  shows  us  not  only  that  the  confused  aggre- 
gations which  the  vulgar  make  of  natural  objects,  are  differ- 
entiated into  groups  that  are  respectively  more  homogeneous, 
but  also  that  these  groups  are  gradually  rendered  complete 
and  compact.  While,  instead  of  considering  all  marine 
creatures  as  fish,  shell-fish,  and  jelly-fish.  Zoology  establishes 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  under  the  heads  Veriebrata, 
Annulasa,  MoUusca,  &c. — ^while  in  place  of  the  wide  and 
vague  assemblage  popularly  described  as  "  creeping  things,'^ 
it  makes  the  specific  classes  Annelida,  Myriopoda,  Insecta, 
Arachnida  ;  it  at  the  same  time  gives  to  these  an  increasing 
consolidation.  The  several  orders  and  genera  of  which  each 
consists,  are  arranged  according  to  their  affinities  and  bound 
together  under  common  definitions ;  at  the  same  time  that, 
by  extended  observation  and  rigorous  criticism,  the  previously 
unknown  and  undetermined  forms  are  integrated  with  their 
respective  congeners.  Nor  is  the  same  process  less 

clearly  manifested  in  those  sciences  which  have  for  their 
subject-matter,  not  classified  objects,  but  classified  relations. 
Under  one  of  its  chief  aspects,  the  advance  of  Science 
is  iSbid  advance  of  generalization ;  ancLgeflSfSlization  is  the 
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uniting  into  groups  all  like  oo-existencies  and  sequenoM 
among  phenomena.  I^ot  only^  howeyer,  does  the  colligation 
of  a  number  of  concrete  rdations  into  a  generalization  of  the 
lowest  order,  exemplify  the  principle  enimciated ;  but  it  is 
again  and  again  exemplified  in  the  colligation  of  these  lowest 
generalizations  into  higher  ones,  and  these  into  still  higher 
ones.  Tear  by  year  are  estabUshed  oertaia  connexions 
among  orders  of  phenomena  that  seem  wholly  imallied  ;  and 
these  connexions,  multiplying  and  strengthening,  gradually 
bring  the  seemingly  imallied  orders  imder  a  conunon  bond. 
When,  for  example,  Humboldt  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Swiss 
— "it  is  going  to  rain  because  we  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
torrents  nearer,'* — ^when  he  remarks  the  relation  between  this 
and  an  observation  of  his  own,  that  the  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
noco are  heard  at  a  greater  distance  by  night  than  by  day — 
when  he  notes  the  essential  parallelism  existing  between  these 
facts  and  the  &ct  that  the  unusual  visibility  of  remote  ob* 
jects  is  also  an  indication  of  coming  rain — and  when  he 
points  out  that  the  common  cause  of  these  variations  is  the 
smaller  hindrance  offered  to  the  passage  of  both  light  and 
sound,  by  media  which  are  comparatively  homogeneous, 
either  in  temperature  or  hygrometrio  state ;  he  helps  in 
bringing  under  one  generalization  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  those  of  sound.  Experiment  having  shown  that  these 
conform  to  like  laws  of  reflection  and  refoiction,  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  both  produced  by  undulations  gains  pro- 
bability :  there  is  an  incipient  integration  of  two  great  orders 
of  phenomena,  between  which  no  connexion  was  suspected  in 
times  past.  A  stiU  more  decided  integration  has  been  of  late 
taking  place  between  the  once  independent  sub-sciences  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light.  And  indeed  it  must  be 
obvious  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  state  of 
Science,  that  there  will  eventually  take  place  a  far  wider 
integration,  by  which  all  orders  of  phenomena  will  be  com- 
bined ad  differently  conditioned  forms  of  one  ultimate  &ct. 
Nor  do  the  industrial  and  sosthetic  Arts  £edl  to  supfdy  us 
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with  equally  oondusiTe  evidence.  The  progress  firom  rvtie, 
small,  and  simple  tools,  to  perfect,  complex,  and  large  ma- 
chines, illustrates  not  only  a  progress  in  heterogeneity  and 
in  definiteness,  bat  also  in  integration.  Among  what  are 
classed  as  the  mechanical  powers,  the  advance  from  the  lever 
to  the  wheel-and-axle  is  an  advance  froma  simple  agent  to  an 
agent  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  combined  together.  On 
comparing  the  wheel-and-axle,  or  any  of  the  machines  used 
in  early  times  with  those  used  now,  we  find  an  essential 
difference  to  be,  that  in  each  of  our  machines  several  of  the 
piribnitive  machines  are  united  into  one.  A  modem  appa- 
ratus for  spinning  or  weaving,  for  mahing  stockings  or  laice, 
contains  not  simply  a  lever,  an  inclined  plane,  a  screw,  a 
wheel-and-azle,  united  together ;  but  several  of  each  inte- 
grated into  one  complex  whole.  Again,  in  early  ages,  when 
horse-power  and  man-power  were  alone  employed,  the  motive 
agent  was  not  bound  up  with  the  tool  moved ;  but  the  two 
have  now  become  in  many  cases  Aised  together :  the  fire-box 
and  boiler  of  a  locomotive  are  combined  with  the  machinery 
which  the  steam  works.  Nor  is  this  the  most  extreme  case. 
A  still  more  extensive  integration  is  exhibited  in  every 
large  &ctory.  Here  we  find  a  large  number  of  complicated 
machines,  all  connected  by  driving  shafts  with  the  same 
steam-engine — all  united  with  it  into  one  vast  appa- 
ratus. Contrast  the  mural  dec(»nttions  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  with  modem  historical  paintings, 
and  there  becomes  manifest  a  great  advance  in  unity  of  com- 
position— ^in  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
One  ci  these  ancient  frescoes  is  in  truth  made  up  of  a  num- 
b^  of  pictures  that  have  little  mutual  dependence.  The 
several  figure  of  which  each  group  consists,  show  very  im- 
perfectly by  their  attitudes,  and  not  at  all  by  their  expres- 
sions, the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other ;  the 
respective  groups  might  be  separated  with  but  little  loss  of 
meaning ;  and  the  centre  of  chief  interest,  which  should  link 
all  ports  together,  is  (^ten  inoonspicuous.    The  same  trait 
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may  be  noted  in  the  tapestries  of  medieyal  days,  fiepro* 
senting  peiiiaps  a  hunting  scene,  one  of  these  exhibits  men, 
horses,  dogs,  beasts,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  miscellaneously 
dispersed :  the  living  objects  being  Tarioualy  occupied,  and 
mostly  with  no  apparent  conscioufiness  of  each  other's  proxi- 
mity. But  in  the  paintings  since  produced,  &nlty  as  many 
of  tiiiem  are  in  this  respect,  there  is  always  a  more  or  less 
manifest  co-ordination  of  parts — an  arrangement  of  attitudes, 
expressions,  lights,  and  coburs,  such  as  to  combine  the  pic- 
ture into  anorganic  whole ;  and  the  success  with  which  xmily 
of  effect  is  educed  from  variety  of  components,  is  a  chief  test 
of  merit.  In  music,  progressive  integration  is  dis- 

played in  still  more  numisrous  ways.  The  simple  cadence 
embracing  but  a  few  notes,  which  in  the  chants  of  savages  is 
monotonously  repeated,  becomes  among  civilized  races,  a  long 
series  of  different  musical  phrases  combined  into  one  whole ; 
and  so  complete  is  the  integration,  that  the  melody  cannot  be 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  nor  shorn  of  its  final  note,  without 
giving  us  a  painful  sense  of  incompleteness.  When  to  the 
air,  a  bass,  a  tenor,  and  an  alto  are  added ;  and  when  to  the 
harmony  of  different  voice-parts  there  is  added  an  accompani- 
ment ;  we  see  exemplified  integrations  of  another  order,  which 
grow  gradually  more  elaborate.  And  the  process  is  carried 
a  stage  higher  when  these  complex  solos,  concerted  pieces, 
choruses,  and  orchestral  effects,  are  combined  into  the  vast 
ensemble  of  a  musical  drama ;  of  which^  be  it  remembered^ 
the  artistic  perfection  largely  consists  in  the  subordination  of 
the  particidar  effects  to  the  total  effect.  Once  more 

the  Arts  of  literary  delineation,  narrative  and  dramatic,  furnish 
us  with  parallel  illustrations.  The  tales  of  primitive  times, 
like  those  with  which  the  story-tellers  of  the  East  still  daily 
amuse  their  listeners^  are  made  up  of  successive  occurrences 
that  are  not  only  in  themselves  unnatural,  but  have  no 
natural  connexion:  they  are  but  so  many  separate  adven- 
tures put  together  without  necessary  sequence.  But  in  a 
good  modem  work  of  imagination^  the  events  are  the  proper 
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products  of  tlie  characters  working  under  giyen  conditions  ; 
and  cannot  at  will  be  changed  in  their  order  or  kind,  withont 
injuring  or  destroying  the  general  effect.  And  fnri^er,  the 
ehflracters  themselYes,  which  in  eariy  fictions  play  their  re-» 
spectiye^parts  without  showing  ns  how  their  minds  are  modi- 
fied by  each  other  or  by  the  events,  are  now  presented  to  us 
as  held  together  by  complex  moral  relations,  and  as  acting 
and  redacting  upon  each  other's  natures. 

Evolution,  then,  is  in  all  cases  a  change  from  a  more  dif- 
fused or  incoherent  form,  to  a  more  consolidated  or  coherent 
form.  This  proves  to  be  a  charactericitio  displayed  equally 
in  those  earliest  changes  which  the  Universe  as  a  whole  is 
supposed  to  have  undergone,  and  in  those  latest  changes 
which  we  trace  in  society  and  the  products  of  social  life. 
Nor  is  it  only  that  in  the  development  of  a  planet,  of  an 
organism,  of  a  society,  of  a  science,  of  an  art,  the  process 
of  int^ration  is  seen  in  a  more  complete  aggregation  of  each 
whole  and  of  its  constituent  parts ;  but  it  is  also  shown  in  an 
increasing  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts.  Dimly  fore- 
shadowed  as  this  mutual  dependence  is  among  inorganic 
phenomena,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  it  becomes  distinct 
among  organic  phenomena.  From  the  lowest  living  forms 
upwards,  the  degree  of  development  is  marked  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  several  parts  constitute  a  mutually-dependent 
whole.  The  advance  from  those  creatures  which  live  on  in 
each  part  when  cut  in  pieces,  up  to  those  creatures  which 
cannot  lose  any  considerable  part  without  death,  nor  any  in- 
consideraUe  part  without  great  constitutional  disturbance,  is 
dearly  an  advance  to  creatures  which  are  not  only  more  in- 
tegrated in  respect  of  their  solidification,  but  are  also  more 
integrated  as  consiBting  of  organs  that  live  for  and  by  each 
other.  The  like  contrast  between  undeveloped  and  developed 
societies,  need  not  be  shown  in  detail :  the  ever-increasing 
co-ordination  of  parts,  is  conspicuous  to  all.  And  it  must 
sofBbce  just  to  indicate  that  the  same  thing  holds  true  of 
aocial  iptoixuttB :  as,  fi>r  instance,  of  Science ;  whidi  has  be- 
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come  lugUy  integrated  not  only  in  the  sense  that  each  di* 
vision  is  made  up  of  mutually-dependent  propositions^  but 
also  in  the  sense  that  the  several  divisions  are  mutually-de»- 
pendent  —  cannot  carry  on  their  respective  investigations 
without  aid  from  each  other. 

It  seems  proper  to  remark  that  the  generalization  here 
variously  illustrated,  is  akin  to  one  enunciated  by  Schelling, 
that  Life  is  the  tendency  to  individuation.  Struck  by  the 
£su}t  that  an  aggregative  process  is  traceable  throughout 
nature,  from  the  growth  of  a  crystal  up  to  the  development 
of  a  man;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  whdes  resulting  from  this 
process,  completer  in  organic  than  in  inorganic  bodies,  are 
completest  where  the  vital  manifestations  are  the  highest; 
ScheUing  concluded  that  this  characteristic  was  the  essential 
one.  According  to  him,  the  formation  of  individual  bodies 
is  not  incident  to  Life,  but  is  that  in  which  Life  ftmdament- 
ally  consists.  l^is  position  is,  for  several  reasons^ 

untenable.  Li  the  first  place,  it  requires  the  conception  of 
Life  to  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  inorganic  phenomena ; 
since  in  crystallization,  and  even  in  the  formation  of  amor- 
phous masses  of  matter,  this  tendency  to  individuation  is 
displayed.  Schelling,  folly  perceijving  this,  did  indeed  accept 
the  implication;  and  held  that  Inorganic  bodies  had  l^e 
lower  only  in  degree  than  that^  of  organic  bodies— thdr 
degree  of  life  being  measured  by  their  degree  of  individua* 
tion.  This  bold  assumption,  which  Schelling  evid^itly 
made  to  save  his  definition,  is  inadmissible.  Bational  i^> 
losophy  cannot  ignore  those  broad  distinctions  which  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  has  established.  If  it  transc^ids 
them,'  it  must  at  the  same  time  show  what  is  their  origin ; 
how  &r  only  they  are  valid ;  and  why  they  disappear  from 
a  higher  point  of  view.  Note  next  that  the  more 

complete  individuality  which  Schelling  pointed  out  as 
chanu^rizing  bodies  having  the  greatest  amount  of  life, 
is  only  one  of  their  structural  traits.  The  greater  degree  of 
heterogeneity  which  they  exhibit,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
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mucli  more  conspicuous  peculiarity ;  and  thougli  it  miglit 
possibly  be  contended  that  greater  heterogeneity  is  remotely 
implied  by  greater  individuality,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
defining  Life  as  the  tendency  to  individuation,  no  hint  is  given 
that  the  bodies  which  live  most  are  the  most  heterogeneous 
bodies.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  rmnarked  that  this 

definition  of  Schelling,  refers  much  more  to  the  structures  of 
Uving  bodies  than  to  the  processes  which  constitute  life.  Not 
Life,  but  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Life,  is  that  which 
his  formula  alone  expresses.  The  formation  of  a  completer 
organic  whole,  a  more  fully  individuated  body,  is  truly  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  a  higher  life  ;  and  the  development 
of  a  higher  Ufe  must  therefore  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
to  greater  individuation.  But  to  represent  this  tendency  as 
Life  itself,  is  to  mistake  an  incidental  result  for  an  original 
cause.  Life,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  multiform  chsmges 
united  together  ia  various  ways ;  and  is  not  expressed  either 
by  an  anatomical  description  of  the  organism  which  manifests 
it,  or  by  a  history  of  the  modifications  through  which  such 
organism  has  reached  its  present  structure.  Yet  it  is  only 
in  such  description  and  such  history  that  the  tendency  to 
individuation  is  seen.  Lastly,  this  definition  which 

Schelling  gave  of  Life  is  untenable,  not  only  because  it  refers 
rather  to  the  organism  than  to  the  actions  going  on  in  it ; 
but  also  because  it  wholly  ignores  that  connexion  between 
the  orgamsm  and  t^e  external  world,  on  which  Life  depends. 
All  organic  processes,  pEysicSrand  psychiainiaving  for  their 
object  the  maintenance  of  certain  relations  with  environing 
agencies  and  objects ;  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
true  definition  of  life,  in  which  the  environment  is  not 
named.  ^Nevertheless,  SchelUng's  conception   was 

not  a  baseless  one.  Though  not  a  truth,  it  was  yet  the 
adumbration  of  a  truth.  In  defining  life  as  the  tendency  to 
individuation,  he  had  in  view  that  formation  of  a  more  com- 
pact, comj^te,  and  mutually-dependent  whole,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  one  characteristic  of  Evolutum  in  general    His 
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error  was,  firstly,  in  regarding  it  as  a  characteristic  of  Life, 
instead  of  a  chiuracteristio  of  living  bodies,  displayed,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  by  other  bodies ;  and,  secondly,  in  regarding 
it  as  the  sole  characteristic  of  such  bodies.  It  re- 

mains only  to  add,  that  for  expressing  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Eydntion,  the  y^rord  integration  is  for  several  reasons 
preferable  to  the  word  individuation.  Integration  is  the  true 
antithesis  of  differentiation ;  it  has  not  that  tacit  reference  to 
living  bodies  which  the  word  individuation  cannot  be  wholly 
freed  from ;  it  expresses  the  aggregative  tendency  not  only 
as  displayed  in  the  formation  of  more  complete  wholes,  but 
also  as  displayed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  several  x^arts  oi 
which  such  wholes  are  made  up ;  and  it  has  not  the  remotest 
teleological  implication.  In  short,  it  simply  formulates  in  the 
most  abstract  manner,  a  wide  induction  untainted  by  any 
hypothesis. 

* 
§  57.  Thus  we  find  that  to  complete  the  definition  ar- 
rived  at  in  the  last  chapter,  much  has  to  be  added.  What 
was  there  alleged  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  trutii. 
Evolution  is  unquestionably  a  change  from  a  homogeneous 
state  to  a  heterogeneous  state ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
are  some  advances  in  heterogeneity  which  cannot  be  included 
in  the  idea  of  Evolution.  This  undue  width  of  the  definition, 
imjdies  the  omission  of  some  further  peculiarity  by  which 
Evolution  is  distinguished ;  and  this  peculiarity  we  find  to 
be  that  the  more  highly  developed  things  become,  the  more 
definite  they  become.  Advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the 
definite,  is  as  constantly  and  variously  displayed  as  advance 
trom  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  And  we  are 
thus  obliged  to  regard  it  as  an  essential  characteristic  of 
Evolution.  Further  analysis,  however,  shows  us  that  this 
increase  of  jfifilUtoiess  is  not  an  indq>endent  process ;  but 
is  rather  the  necess^'ji  concomitant  of  another  process.  A 
very  little  consideration  of  the  facts  proves  that  a  change 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  can  arise  only  through  a 
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completer  oonsolidation  of  tlie  respective  parts,  and  of  the 
whole  which  they  constitute.  And  so  we  find  that  while 
Evolutum  is  a  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the 
heterogeneous,  and  of  the  indefinite  into  the  definite,  it  is  also 
a  transformation  of  the  incoherent  into  the  coherent.  Along 
with  the  differentiation  shown  in  increasing  contrasts  of 
parts  with  each  other,  there  goes  on  an  integration,  by  which 
the  parts  are  rendered  distinct  units,  as  well  as  closely  united 
components  of  one  whole.  .  These  clauses  here  added 

to  the  definition,  are  essential  ones ;  not  only  as  being  need- 
ful to  distinguish  Evolution  from  that  which  is  not  Evolution, 
but  likewise  as  being  needful  to  express  all  which  the  idea  of 
Evolution  includes.  Progressive  integration  with  the  grow- 
ing definiteness  necessarily  resulting  from  it,  is  of  co-ordinate 
importance  with  the  progressive  differentiation  before  dwelt 
upon — ^nay,  from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  held  of  greater 
importance.  For  organization,  in  which  what  we  call  Evo- 
lution is  most  dearly  and  variously  displayed,  consists  even 
more  in  the  union  of  many  parts  into  one  whole,  than  in  the 
formation  of  many  parts.  The  Evolution  which  we  see  through- 
out inorganic  nature,  is  lower  than  that  which  organic  nature 
exhibits  to  us,  for  the  especial  reason  that  the  nmtual  depend- 
ence of  parts  is  extremely  indefinite,  even  when  traceable  at 
alL  In  an  amorphous  mass  of  matter,  you  may  act  mechan- 
ically or  dbemioally  upon  one  part  without  appreciably  affect- 
ing the  oilier  parts.  Though  their  electrical  or  thermal  states 
may  be  for  the  moment  altered,  their  original  states  are  soon 
resum^  Even  in  the  highest  inorganic  aggregation — a 
crystal — ^ihe  apex  may  be  broken  off  andleave  the  rest  intact: 
the  only 'dear  evidelice  of  mutual  dependence  of  ]>art6,  being^ 
the  ebilit^  of  the  crjrstal  to  regenerate  its  apex  if  replaced  in 
the  sdution  from  which  it  was  formed.  But  the  constituent 
parts  of  organio  bodies  can  severally  maintaiu  their  existing 
states,  only  while  remaining  in  connexicm.  Even  in  the  lowest 
living^rms,  mutHlation  cannot  be  ccunied  beyond  a  certain 
point  without  decomposition  ensuing.  As  we  advance  through 
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the  higher  up  to  the  highest  forms,  we  see  a  gradual  nar- 
rowing of  the  limits  within  which  the  mutilation  does  not 
cause  destruction :  a  progressiye  increase  of  mutual  depend- 
ence or  integration  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  condition 
to  greater  functional  per£3ction.  In  societies  this  truth  is 
equally  manifest.  That  the  component  units  slowly  s^ie- 
gate  into  groups  of  different  ranks  and  occupations,  is  a  &ust 
scarcely  more  conspicuous  than  is  the  fact  that  these  groups 
are  necessary  to  each  other's  existence.  And  we  cannot  con- 
template the  still-progressing  division  of  labour,  without  see- 
ing that  the  interdep^idenoe  becomes  ever  greater  as  the 
evolution  becomes  higher.  It  remains  only  to  ix>int 

out  definitely,  what  has  been  already  implied,  ^at  these 
several  forms  of  change  which  have  been  successively  de- 
scribed as  making  up  the  process  of  Evolution,  are  not  in 
reality  separate  forms  of  change,  but  different  aspects  of  the 
same  change.  Intrinsically  the  transformation  is  one  and  in- 
divisible. The  establishment  of  differences  that  become  gra- 
dually more  decided,  is  evidently  but  the  beginning  of  an 
action  which  cannot  be  pushed  to  its  extreme  without  pro- 
ducing definite  divisions  between  the  parts,  and  reducing 
each  part  to  a  separate  mass.  But  with  our  limited  faculties, 
it  is  not  possible  to  take  in  the  entire  process  at  one  view ; 
nor  have  we  any  single  terms  by  which  the  process  can  be 
described.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  contemplate  each  of  its 
aspects  separately,  and  to  find  a  separate  expression  for  its 
characteristic. 

Having  done  this,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  frame  a 
true  idea  of  Evolution.  Combining  these  partial  definitions 
we  get  a  complete  definition,  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
expressed  thus — Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefinite^  in- 
coherent homogeneity  y  to  a  definite^  coherent  heterogeneity ; 
through  continuous  differentiatiom  and  integratiom. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remarked  that  the  last  of  these  clauses 
is  superfluous ;  since  the  differentiation  and  integration  are 
implied  in  the  first  clause.  This  is  true :  the  transition  which 
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ike  first  clause  specifies,  is  impossible  save  tlirough.  tlie  pro- 
cess specified  in  the  second.  Nevertheless,  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  two  extreme  stages  with  which  Evolution  begins 
and  ends,  omitting  all  reference  to  changes  connecting  them, 
leaves  the  mind  with  but  an  incomplete  idea.  The  idea  be- 
comes much  more  concrete  when  these  changes  are  described. 
Hence,  though  not  logically  necessary,  the  second  clause  of 
the  definition  is  practically  desirable. 

Before  closing  the  chapter,  a  few  words  must  be  added 
respecting  certain  other  modes  of  describing  Evolution.  Or- 
ganic bodies,  from  the  changes  of  which  the  idea  of  Evolution 
has  arisen,  and  to  the  changes  of  which  alone  it  is  usually 
applied,  are  often  said  to  progress  from  simplicity  to  com- 
plexity. The  transformation  of  the  simple  into  the  complex, 
and  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous,  are  used  as 
equivalent  phrases ;  or,  if  any  difference  is  recognized  be- 
tween them,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  first,  which  is  held 
to  be  the  more  specific.  After  what  has  been  said,  however, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  Evolution  cannot  be  thus  adequately  I 
formulated.  No  hint  is  given  of  that  increased  definiteness\ 
which  we  have  found  to  be  a  concomitant  of"  development. 
Nor  is  there  anythin^^plyingl;lie  greater  mutual  depend- 
ence  of  pttfte^^NeverthelessTthenSrevlty  of  the  expres^on 
gives  it  a  value  tor  ordinary  purposes ;  and  I  shall  probably 
hereafter  frequently  use  it,  both  in  those  cases  where  more 
precise  language  is  not  demanded,  and  in  those  cases 
where  it  indicates  the  particidar  aspect  of  Evolution  referred 
to.  Another  description  frequently  given  of  Evolu- 

tion, is,  that  it  is  a  change  from  the  general  to  the  special 
The  more  or  less  spherical  germ  from  which  every  organism, 
animal  and  vegetal,  proceeds,  is  comparatively  general :  alike 
in  the  sense  that  in  appearanceand  chemical  nature*it  is  very 
similar  to  all  other  germs ;  and  also  in  the  sense  that  its  form 
is  less  markedly  distinguished  from  the  average  forms  of  ob- 
jects at  large,  than  is  that  of  the  mature  organism — a  contract 
which  equally  holds  of  internal  structure.  But  this  progress 
11 
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&om  tho  more  genein.1  to  tlie  more  special,  is  rather  a  deriva^ 
tive  than  an  original  characteristic.  An  increase  of  speciality 
being  reaUy  an  increase  in  the  number  of  attribtites— an  ad- 
dition of  traits  not  poss^sed  hj.  bodies.ihat  are  in  other  re« 
spects  similar — is  a  necessary  result  of  multiplying  differen- 
tiations. In  other  words,  general  and  special  are  subjectiTe 
or  ideal  distinctions  involyed  in  our  conceptions  of  classes, 
rather  than  objective  or  real  distinctions  presented  in  the 
bodies  classified.  Nevertheless,  this  abstract  formula  is  not 
without  its  use.  It  expresses  a  fact  of  much  significance ; 
and  one  which  we  shall  have  constantly  to  refer  to  when 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  organic  bodies  and  their 
surrounding  conditions. 

The  law  of  Evolution  however,  be  it  expressed  in  full  as 
above,  or  in  these  shorter  but  less  specific  phrases,  is  essenti- 
ally that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  throi^hout  the 
foregoing  pages.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  law  is  uni- 
versaL  It  is  illustrated  with  endless  repetition,  and  in  count- 
less ways,  wherever  the  facts  are  abundant ;  and  where  the 
facts  do  not  suffice  for  induction,  deduction  goes  far  to  supply 
its  place.  Among  all  orders  of  phenomena  that  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  observation,  we  see  ever  going  on  the  process 
of  change  above  defined ;  and  many  significant  indications 
warrant  us  in  believing,  that  the  same  process  of  change  went 
on  throughout  that  remote  past  which  Hes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  observation.  If  we  must  form  any  conclusion  respecting 
the  general  course  of  things,  past,  present,  and  foture,  the 
one  which  tho  evidence  as  far  as  it  goes  justifies,  and  the 
only  one  for  which  there  is  any  justification,  is,  that  the 
change  from  an  indeterminate  uniformity  to  a  determinate 
multiformity  which  we  everywhere  see  going  on,  has  been 
going  on  from  the  first,  and  will  continue  to  go  on. 


OHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  EVOLUTION 

§  58.  Is  this  law  ultiinate  or  derivative  P  Must  we  rest 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  thronghout  all  classes  of 
concrete  phenomena  such  is  the  mode  of  evolution  ?  Or  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  ascertain  fjohy  such  is  the  mode  of  evolution  ? 
May  we  seek  for  some  aU-pervading  principle  which  under- 
lies this  all-pervading  process  P  Can  we  by  a  further  step 
reduce  our  empirical  generalization  to  a  rational  general- 
ization P 

Manifestly  this  community  of  result  implies  commimity  of 
causation.  It  may  be  that  of  such  causation  no  account  can 
be  given,  further  than  that  the  Unknowable  is  manifested  to 
us  after  this  manner.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  the  mode  of  mani- 
festation is  reducible  to  simpler  ones,  from  which  these 
many  complex  consequences  follow.  Analogy  suggests  the 
latter  inference.  At  present,  the  conclusion  that  every  kind 
of  Evolution  is  from  a  state  of  indefinite  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  state  of  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  stands 
in  the  same  position  as  did  the  once  ultimate  conclusion  that 
every  kind  of  organized  body  imdergoes,  when  dead,  a  more 
or  Iras  rapid  decay.  And  as,  for  tiie  various  kinds  of  decom- 
position through  which  animal  and  vegetal  products  pass,  we 
have  now  discovered  a  rationale  in  the  chemical  affinities  of 
&0ir  constituent  elements ;  so,  possibly,  this  universal  trans- 
formation of  the  simple  into  the  complex  may  be  affiliated 
upon  certain  simple  primordial  principles. 
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Such  cause  or  causes  of  Eyolution^  may  be  sought  for  with* 
out  in  the  least  assuming  that  the  ultimate  mystery  can  be 
fethomed.  Fully  conscious  that  an  absolute  solution  is  f<» 
ever  beyond  us,  we  may  still  look  for  a  relatiye  solution — 
may  try  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  lowest  terms.  Just  as 
it  was  possible  to  interpret  Kepler's  laws  as  neoessaiy  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  then  to  admit  that 
gravitation  transcends  analysis;  so  it  may  be  possible  to 
interpret  the  law  of  Evolution  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  some  deeper  law,  beyond  which  we  may  nevertheless  be 
unable  to  go. 

§  59.  The  probability  of  common  causation,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  formulating  it,  being  granted,  it  will  be  well  before 
going  further,  to  consider  what  must  be  the  general  character- 
istics of  such  causation,  and  in  what  direction  we  ought  to 
look  for  it.  We  can  with  certainty  predict  that  be  it  simple 
or  compoimd,  the  cause  has  a  high  degree  of  generality ;  see- 
ing that  it  is  common  to  such  infinitely  varied  phenomena : 
in  proportion  to  the  universality  of  its  application  must  be 
the  abstractness  of  its  character.  Whatever  be  the  agency 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts,  we  need  not  expect 
to  see  in  them  an  obvious  explanation  of  this  or  that  species  of 
Evolution,  because  they  equally  imderlie  species  of  Evolution 
of  quite  a  different  order.  Determining  Evolution  of  every 
kind — astronomic,  geologic,  organic,  ethnologic,  sociid,  eco- 
nomic, artistic,  &c. — they  must  be  concerned  with  something 
common  to  all  these ;  and  to  see  what  these  possess  in  com- 
mon, wiU  therefore  be  the  best  method  of  guiding  ourselves 
towards  the  desired  solution. 

The  only  obvious  respect  in  which  all  kinds  of  Evolution 
are  alike,  is,  that  they  are  modes  of  change.  Every  phenome- 
non to  which  we  apply  the  term,  presents  us  with  a  succes- 
sion of  states ;  and  when  such  succession  ceases,  we  no  longer 
predicate  Evolution.  Equally  in  those  past  forms  of  it  which 
are  more  or  less  hypothetical,  and  in  those  forms  of  it  which 
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we  see  going  on  around^  this  is  the  common  character- 
istic. Note  next,  that  the  kind  of  change  which 
constatutes  Evolution,  is  broadly  distinguished  from  change 
of  an  equally  general  kind,  in  this,  that  it  is  change  of  inter- 
nal relations  instead  of  change  of  external  relations.  All 
tilings  in  motion  through  space  are  the  subjects  of  change ; 
but  while  in  this  which  we  call  mechanical  motion,  the  re- 
lative  position  as  measured  from  surrounding  objects  is  con- 
tinually altered,  there  is  not  implied  any  alteration  in  the 
posil3<m0  of  the  parts  of  the  moving  body  in  respect  to  each 
other.  Conversely,  a  body  exhibiting  what  we  call  Evo- 
lution,  while  it  either  may  or  may  not  display  new  relations 
of  position  to  the  things  around  it,  must  display  new  relations 
of  position  among  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Thus 
we  narrow  the  fidd  of  inquiry  by  recognizing  the  change  in 
whicli  Evolution  consists,  as  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
parts  :  of  course  usiQg  the  word  parts  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  as  signifying  both  ultimate  units  and  masses  of  such 
units.  Further,  we  have  to  remember  that  this 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  parts  which  constitutes  Evo- 
lution, is  a  certain  order  of  such  change.  As  we  saw  in  the 
last  chapter,  there  is  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  parts 
which  is  not  Evolution  but  Dissolution — a  destructive  change 
as  opposed  to  a  constructive  change — a  change  by  which  the 
definite  is  gradually  rendered  indefinite,  the  coherent  slowly 
becomes  incoherent,  and  the  heterogeneous  eventually  lapses 
into  ocmiparative  homogeneity.  Thus  then  we  re- 
.dnce  that  which  we  have  to  investigate  to  its  most  abstract 
shape.  Our  task  is  to  find  the  cause  or  causes  of  a  certain 
order  of  change  that  takes  place  ia  the  arrangement  of  parts. 

§  60.  Evidently  the  problem,  as  thus  expressed,  brings  us 
&ce  to  &ce  with  the  idtimate  elements  of  phenomena  in  go- 
neraL  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  a  certain  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  any  mass,  without  involving 
— -first,  the  matter  which  makes  up  tiie  parts  thus  re-arranged; 
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next,  the  motion  exhibited  during  the  re-arrangement ;  and 
then,  the  force  producing  this  motion.  The  problem  is  a 
dynamical  one ;  and  there  can  be  no  truly  scientific  solution 
of  it,  save  one  given  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force 
— ^terms  in  which  all  other  dynamical  problems  are  expressed 
and  solved. 

The  proposal  thus  to  study  the  question  from  a  purely  phy- 
sical point  of  view,  will  most  likely,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  raise  in  some 
minds  either  alarm  or  prejudice.     Having,  throughout  life, 
constantly  heard  the   charge  of  materialism  made  against 
those  who  ascribed  the  more  involved  ph^iomena  to  agencies 
like  those  seen  in  the  simplest  phenomena,  most  persons  have 
acquired  a  repugnance  to  such  methods  of  interpretation; 
and  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply  them  universally,  ev^i 
though  it  is  premised  that  the  solution  they  give  can  be  but 
relative,  more  or  less  of  the  habitual  feeling  will  probably 
arise.     Such  an  attitude  of  mind,  however,  is  significant, 
not  so  much  of  a  reverence  for  the  Unknown  Cause,  as  of  an 
irreverence  for  those  omnipresent  forms  in  which  the  Un- 
known Cause  is  manifested  to  us.     Men  who  have  not  risen 
above  that  vulgar  conception  which  imites  with  Matter  the 
contemptuous  epithets  "gross'*  and  "brute,"  may  naturally 
enough  feel  dismay  at  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  phenomena 
of  Life,  of  Mind,  and  of  Society,  to  a  level  with  those  which 
they  think  so  degraded.     But  whoever  remembers  that  the 
forms  of  existence  which  the  uncultivated  speak  of  with  so 
much  scorn,  are  not  only  shown  by  the  man  of  science  to  be 
the  more  marvellous  in  their  attributes  the  more  they  are 
investigated,  but  are  also  proved  to  be  in  their  ultimate 
nature  absolutely  incomprehensible — as  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible as  sensation,  or  the  conscious  something  which 
perceives  it — ^whoever  fully  realizes  this  truth,  I  say,  will 
see  that  the  course  proposed  does  not  imply  a  degradation 
of  the  so-called  higher^  but  an  elevation  of  the  so-called 
lower.      Perceiving,  as   he  will,  that  the  Materialist  and 
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• 

Spiritualist  controversy  is  a  mere  war  of  words,  in  which 
the  disputants  are  equally  absurd — each  thinking  he  under- 
stands that  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  understand 
— he  will  perceive  how  utterly  groundless  is  the  fear  referred 
to.  Being  fully  convinced  that  whatever  nomenclature  is 
used,  the  ultimate  mystery  must  remain  the  same,  he  will  be 
as  ready  to  formulate  aU  phenomena  in  terms  of  Matter,  Mo- 
tion, and  Force,  as  in  any  other  terms ;  and  will  rather  indeed 
anticipate,  that  only  in  a  doctrine  which  recognizes  the  TJn- 
known  Cause  as  co-extensive  with  all  orders  of  phenomena, 
can  there  be  a  consistent  Religion,  or  a  consistent  Science. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  that  Evolution,  consider- 
ed under  its  most  abstract  form,  is  a  certain  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  parts  ;  and  that  the  causes  of  this  change  can 
be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force ; 
may  in  critical  minds  raise  the  question — ^What  are  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force?  Ercferring  back  in  thought  to  the  reason- 
ing^ contained  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas;" 
and  remembering  how  it  was  there  shown  that  absolute  know- 
ledge of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  is  impossible;  some 
readers  will  perhaps  conclude  that  any  such  interpretation  as 
the  one  above  proposed,  must  be  visionary.  It  may  be  asked 
— How  can  a  comprehensible  accoimt  of  Evolution  be  given 
in  terms  that  are  themselves  incomprehensible  ? 

Before  proceeding,  this  question  must  be  met.  There  can 
be  no  sound  philosophy  without  clearly  defined  terms ;  and 
as,  on  the  meanings  of  the  terms  to  be  here  used,  doubts  have 
probably  been  cast  by  the  reasonings  contained  in  the  chapter 
referred  to,  such  doubts  must  be  removed.  If,  as  was  shown, 
our  ideas  of  things  do  not  correspond  with  things  in  them- 
selves, it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  arc 
to  be  accepted.  If  they  are  not  absolutely  true,  then  what  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  they  are  relatively 
true  P  To  this  question  let  us  now  address  ourselves. 


OnAPTER  V. 

SPACE,   TIME,   MATTER,   MOTION,  AND  FORCE. 

§  61.  That  sceptical  state  of  mind  which  the  criticisms  of 
Philosophy  usually  produce,  is,  in  great  measure,  caused  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  words.  A  sense  of  universal  illusion 
ordinarily  follows  the  reading  of  metaphysics  ;  and  is  strong 
in  proportion  as  the  argument  has  appeared  conclusive.  This 
sense  of  imiversal  illusion  would  probably  never  have  arisen, 
had  the  terms  used  been  always  rightly  construed.  TJnfor- 
tunately,  these  terms  have  by  association  acquired  meanings 
that  are  quite  different  from  those  given  to  them  in  philoso- 
phical discussions ;  and  the  ordinary  meanings  being  un- 
avoidably suggested,  there  results  more  or  less  of  that  dream- 
like idealism  which  is  so  incongruous  with  our  instinctive 
convictions.  The  word  phenomenon  and  its  equivalent  word 
appearance,  are  in  great  part  to  blame  for  this.  In  ordinary 
speech,  these  are  uniformly  employed  in  reference  to  visual 
perceptions.  Habit,  almost,  if  not  quite,  disables  us  from 
thinking  of  appearance  except  as  something  seen ;  and  though 
phenomenon  has  a  more  generalized  meaning,  yet  we  can- 
not rid  it  of  associations  with  appearance,  which  is  its  verbal 
equivalent.  When,  therefore.  Philosophy  proves  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  can  be  but  phenomenal — 
when  it  concludes  that  the  things  of  which  we  are  conscious 
are  appearances ;  it  inevitably  arouses  in  us  the  notion  of  an 
iUusiveness  like  that  to  which  our  visual  perceptions  are  so 
liable  in  comparison  with  our  tactual  perceptions.    Good  pic 
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tares  show  us  that  the  aspects  of  things  may  be  very  nearly 
simulated  by  colours  on  canvass.  The  looking-glass  still  more 
distinctly  proves  how  deceptive  is  sight  when  unverified  by 
touch.  And  the  £requent  cases  in  which  we  misinterpret  the 
impressions  made  on  our  eyes,  and  think  we  see  something 
which  we  do  not  see,  further  shake  our  faith  in  vision.  So 
that  the  implication  of  uncertainty  has  infected  the  very  word 
appearance.  Hence,  Philosophy,  by  giving  it  an  extended 
meaning,  leads  us  to  think  of  all  our  senses  as  deceiving  us  in 
the  same  way  that  the  eyes  do  ;  and  so  makes  us  feel  ourselves 
floating  in  a  world  of  phantasms.  Had  phenomenon  and  ap^ 
pearance  no  such  misleading  associations,  little,  if  any,  of  this 
mental  concision  would  result.  Or  did  we  in  place  of  them 
use  the  term  effect,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  impres- 
sions produced  on  consciousness  through  any  of  the  senses, 
and  which  carries  with  it  in  thought  the  necessary  correla- 
tive cause,  with  which  it  is  equally  real,  we  should  be  in  little 
danger  of  falling  into  the  insanities  of  idealism. 

Such  danger  as  there  might  still  remain,  would  disappear 
on  making  a  further  verbal  correction.  At  present,  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  above  misinterpretation,  is  made 
greater  by  an  antithetical  misinterpretation.  We  increase 
the  seeming  unreality  of  that  phenomenal  existence  which 
we  can  alone  know,  by  contrasting  it  with  a  noumenal  exist- 
ence which  we  imagine  would,  if  we  could  know  it,  be  more 
truly  real  to  us.  But  we  delude  ourselves  with  a  verbal  fic- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  real  ?  This 
is  the  question  which  underlies  every  metaphysical  inquiry ; 
.  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  remaining  cause  of  the  chronic 
antagonisms  of  metaphysicians.  In  the  interpretation  put  on 
the  word  real,  the  discussions  of  philosophy  retain  one  ele- 
ment of  the  vulgar  conception  of  things,  while  they  reject  all 
its  other  elements;  and  create  confusion  by  the  inconsistency. 
The  peasant,  on  contemplating  an  object,  does  not  regard 
that  which  he  contemplates  as  something  in  himself,  but  be- 
lieves the  thing  of  which  he  is  conscious  to  be  the  external 
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object — ^imaginos  that  his  concKdotmnesa  extends  to  the  very 
place  where  the  object  lies :  to  him  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  metaphysician, 
however,  is  convinced  tiiat  conscionsness  cannot  embrace  the 
reaUty,  but  only  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  so  he  transfers  the 
appearance  into  consciousness  and  leaves  the  reality  outside. 
This  reality  left  outside  of  coiosciousness,  he  continues  to 
think  of  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ignorant  man  thinks 
of  the  appearance.  Though  the  reality  is  asserted  to  be  out 
of  consciousness,  yet  the  realness  ascribed  to  it  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  though  it- were  a  knowledge  possessed  apart  from 
consciousness.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  conception  of 
reality  can  be  nothing  more  than  some  mode  of  consciousness; 
and  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is — ^What  is  the  rela- 
tion between  this  mode  and  other  modes  P 

By  reality  we  mean  persistence  in  consciousness:  a  per- 
sistence that  is  either  imconditional,  aa  our  consciousness  of 
space,  or  that  is  conditional,  as  our  consciousness  of  a  body 
while  grasping  it.  The  real,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  distinguished 
solely  by  the  test  of  persistence ;  for  by  this  test  we  separate 
it  from  what  we  call  the  unreal.  Between  a  person  standing 
before  us,  and  the  idea  of  such  a  person,  we  discriminate  by 
our  ability  to  expel  the  idea  from  consciousness,  and  our  in- 
ability, while  looking  at  him,  to  expel  the  person  from  con- 
sciousness. And  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  or  illusive- 
ness  of  some  impression  made  upon  us  in  the  dusk,  we  settle 
the  matter  by  observing  whether  the  impression  persists  on 
closer  observation ;  and  we  predicate  reality  if  the  persistence 
is  complete.  How  truly  persistence  is  what  we  mean 

by  reality,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  criticism  has 
proved  that  the  real  as  we  are  conscious  of  it  is  not  the  ob- 
jectively real,  the  indefinite  notion  which  we  form  of  the  ob- 
jectively real,  is  of  something  which  persists  absolutely,  under 
all  changes  of  mode,  form,  or  appearance.  And  the  feet  that 
we  cannot  form  even  an  indefinite  notion  of  the  absolutely 
real,  except  as  the  absolutely  persistent,  clearly  implies  that 
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persistence  is  our  ultinuite  test  of  ihA  real  as  present  to  oon* 
sciousness. 

Beelity  then,  as  we  think  it,  being  nothing  more  than  per- 
sistence in  conscionsness,  the  result  must  be  the  same  to  us 
whether  that  which  we  perceive  be  the  Unconditioned  itself, 
or  an  effect  invariably  wrought  on  us  by  the  Unconditioned. 
If  some  mode  of  the  Unconditioned  uniformly  produces  some 
mode  of  consciousness — if  the  mode  of  consciousness  so  pro- 
duced, is  as  persistent  as  would  be  such  mode  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned were  it  inunediately  known ;  it  follows  that  the 
reality  will  be  to  our  consciousness  as  complete  in  the  one  case 
ajs  in  the  other.  "Were  the  Unconditioned  itself  present  in 
thought^  it  could  but  be  persistent ;  and  if  instead  of  it,  there 
is  present  its  persistent  effect,  the  resulting  consciousness  of 
reality  must  be  exactly  the  same. 

Hence  there  may  be  drawn  these  conclusions : — ^First,  that 
we  have  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  an  absolute  reality 
transcending  relations,  which  is  produced  by  the  absolute 
persistence  in  us  of  something  which  survives  all  changes  of 
relation.  Second,  that  we  have  a  definite  consciousness  of 
relative  reality,  which  unceasingly  persists  in  us  under  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  and  imder  each  form  so  long  as  the  con- 
ditions of  presentation  are  fulfilled;  and  that  the  relative 
reality,  being  thus  continuously  persistent  in  us,  is  as  real  to 
us  as  would  be  the  absolute  reality  could  it  be  immediately 
known.  Third,  that  thought  being  possible  only  imder  rela- 
tion, the  relative  reality  can  be  conceived  as  such  only  in  con- 
nexion with  an  absolute  reality ;  and  the  connexion  between 
the  two  being  absolutely  persistent  in  our  consciousness,  is 
real  in  the  same  sense  as  the  terms  it  unites  are  real 

Thus  then  we  may  resume,  with  entire  confidence,  those 
realistic  conceptions  which  philosophy  at  first  sight  seems  to 
dissipate.  Though  reality  imder  the  forms  of  our  conscious- 
ness, is  but  a  conditioned  effect  of  the  absolute  reality,  yet 
this  conditioned  effect  standing  in  indissolublo  relation  with 
its  unconditioned  cause,  and  being  equally  persistent  with  it 
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BO  long  as  the  conditions  persist^  is,  to  the  consciousness  sup- 
plying those  conditions,  equally  reaL  The  persistent  impres- 
sions being  the  persistent  results  of  a  persistent  cause,  are  for 
practical  purposes  the  same  to  us  as  the  cause  itself;  and  may 
be  habitually  dealt  with  as  its  eqidyalents.  Somewhat  in  the 
same  way  that  our  yisual  perceptions,  though  merely  symbols 
foimd  to  be  the  equiyalents  of  tactual  perceptions,  are  yet  so 
identified  with  those  tactual  perceptions  that  we  actually  ap- 
pear to  see  the  solidity  and  hardness  which  we  do  but  infer, 
and  thus  conceive  as  objects  what  are  only  the  signs  of  objects ; 
so,  on  a  higher  stage,  do  we  deal  with  these  relative  realities 
as  though  they  were  absolutes  instead  of  effects  of  the  abso- 
lute. And  we  may  legitimately  continue  so  to  deal  with  them 
as  long  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  help  us  are  imderstood 
as  relative  realities  and  not  absolute  ones. 

This  general  conclusion  it  now  remains  to  interpret  speci- 
fically, in  its  application  to  each  of  our  ultimate  scientific 
ideas. 

§  62.  ♦  We  think  in  relations.  This  is  truly  the  form  of 
all  thought ;  and  if  there  are  any  other  forms,  they  must  be 
derived  from  this.  We  have  seen  (Chap.  iii.  Part  I.)  that 
the  several  ultimate  modes  of  being  cannot  be  known  or  con- 
ceived as  they  exist  in  themselves ;  that  is,  out  of  relation  to 
our  consciousness.  We  have  seen,  by  analyzing  the  pro- 
duct of  thought,  (§  23,)  that  it  always  consists  of  reJatiom  ; 
and  cannot  include  anything  beyond  the  most  general  of  these. 
On  analyzing  the  process  of  thought,  we  foimd  that  cogni- 
tion of  the  Absolute  was  impossible,  because  it  presented 
neither  relation,  nor  its  elements — difference  and  likeness. 
Further,  we  found  that  not  only  Intelligence  but  Life  itself, 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  internal  relations  in  corre- 
spondence with  external  relations.    And  lastly,  it  was  shown 

*  For  tlie  psychological  concloaions  briefly  set  forth  in  this  and  the  three  aec- 
tions  following  it,  the  justification  wiU  be  found  in  the  writer's  Drinc^lea  qf 
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that  tboagh  by  the  relativity  of  our  thought  we  are  eternally 
debarred  firom  knowing  or  conceiTing  Absolute  Being ;  yet 
that  this  Tery  relativity  of  our  thought^  necessitates  that  vague 
ooQsciousness  of  Absolute  Being  which  no  mental  effort  can 
suppress.  That  relation  is  the  universal  form  of  thought,  is 
thus  a  truth  which  aU  kinds  of  demonstration  unite  in 
proving. 

By  l^e  transcendentalists,  certain  other  {^enomena  of  con- 
sciousness are  regarded  as  forms  of  thought.  Presuming 
that  relation  would  be  admitted  by  them  to  be  a  universal 
mental  form,  they  would  class  with  it  two  others  as  also  uni- 
versal Were  their  hypothesis  otherwise  tenable  however,  it 
must  stiU  be  rejected  if  such  alleged  further  forms  are  inter- 
pretable  as  generated  by  the  primary  form.  If  we  think  in 
relations,  and  if  relations  have  certain  imiversal  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  universal  forms  of  relations  will  become 
universal  forms  of  our  consciousness.  And  if  these  further 
universal  forms  are  thus  explicable,  it  is  superfluous,  and 
therefore  unphilosophical,  to  assign  them  an  independent 
origin.  Now  rdb^tions  are  of  two  orders — relations 

of  sequence,  and  relations  of  co-existence ;  of  which  the  one 
is  original  and  the  other  derivative.  The  relation  of  sequence 
is  given  in  every  change  of  consciousness.  The  relation  of 
co-existence,  which  cannot  be  originally  given  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  which  the  states  are  serial,  becomes  distinguished  only 
when  it  is  found  that  certain  relations  of  sequence  have  their 
terms  presented  in  consciousness  in  either  order  with  equal 
fieu^ility ;  while  the  others  are  presented  only  in  one  order. 
Relations  of  which  the  terms  are  not  reversible,  become  re- 
cognized as  sequences  proper ;  while  relations  of  which  the 
terms  occur  indifferentiy  in  both  directions,  become  recog- 
nized as  co-existences.  •  Endless  experiences,  which  from 
moment  to  moment  present  both  orders  of  these  relations, 
render  the  distinction  between  them  perfectly  definite; 
and  at  the  same  time  generate  an  abstract  conception  of 
each.    The  abstract  of  all  sequences  is  Time.    The  abstract 
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of  all  co-erUt^cGs  is  Spao^  From  the  &ct  that  in  thought. 
Time  is  inseparable  from  sequence,  and  Space  firom  co-exist- 
ence, we  do  not  here  infer  that  Time  and  Space  are  original 
oonditions  o£  consciousness  under  which  sequences  and  co- 
existences are  known ;  but  we  infer  that  our  conceptions  of 
Time  and  Space  are  generated,  as  other  abstracts  are  gener-> 
ated  from  other  concretes :  tlie  only  difference  being,  that 
the  organization  of  experiences  has,  in  these  cases,  been  going 
on  throughout  the  entire  evolution  of  intelligence. 

This  synthesis  is  confirmed  by  analysis.    Our  conscionsnees 
of  Space  is  a  consciousness  of  co-existent  positions.    Any  lim- 
ited portion  of  space  can  be  conceived  only  by  representing  its 
limits  as  co-existing  in  certain  relative  positions ;  and  each  of 
its  imagined  boundaries,  be  it  line  or  plane,  can  be  thought  of 
in  no  other  way  than  as  made  up  of  co-existent  positions  in 
dose  proximity.    And  since  a  position  is  not  an  entity — since 
the  congeries  of  positions  which  constitute  any  conceived  por 
tion  of  space,  and  mark  its  bounds,  are  not  sensible  existences ; 
it  follows  that  the  co-existent  positions  which,  make  up  our 
consciousness  of  Space,  are  not  co-existences  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  (which  implies  realities  as  their  terms),  but  are  the 
blank  forms  of  co-existences,  left  behind  when  the  realities  are 
absent ;  that  is,  are  the  abstracts  of  co-existences.         The 
experiences  out  of  which,  during   the   evolution  of  intel- 
ligence, this  abstract  of  all  co-existences  has  been  generated, 
are  experiences  of  individual  positions  as  ascertained  by  touch ; 
and  each  of  such  experiences  involves  the  resistance  of  an  ob- 
ject  touched,  and  the  muscular  tension  which  measures  this 
resistance.  By  countiess  unlike  muscular  adjustments,  involving 
unlike  muscular  tensions,  different  resisting  positions  are  dis- 
closed ;  and  these,  as  they  can  be  experienced  in  one  order  as 
readily  as  another,  we  regard  as  co-existing.    But  since,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  the  same  muscular  adjustments  do 
not  produce  contact  with  resisting  positions,  there  result  the 
same  states  of  consciousness,  minus  the  resistances — Uank 
forms  of  co-existence  from  which  the  co-existent  objects  before 
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experienced  are  absent  And  from  a  building  up  of  these,  too 
elaborate  to  be  here  detailed,  results  that  abstract  of  all  rela- 
tions of  oo-existence  which  we  call  Space.  It  remains 
only  to  point  out,  as  a  thing  which  we  mit^  not  forget,  that 
the  experiences  from  which  the  consciousness  of  Space  arises, 
are  experiences  oi  force.  A  certain  correlation  of  the  muscu- 
lo? forces  WB  ourselves  exercise,  is  the  index  of  each  position 
as  originally  disclosed  to  us ;  and  the  resistance  which  makes 
us  aware  of  something  existing  in  that  position,  is  an  equi- 
valent of  the  pressure  we  consciously  exert.  Thus,  experiences 
of  fOTces  variously  correlated,  are  those  from  which  our  con- 
sciousness of  Space  is  abstracted. 

That  which  we  know  as  Space  being  thus  shown,  alike  by 
its  genesis  and  d^nition,  to  be  purely  relative,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  that  which  causes  it  P  Is  there  an  absolute  Space 
which  relative  Space  in  some  sort  represents  P  Is  Space  in  it- 
self a  form  or  condition  of  absolute  existence,  producing  in 
our  minds  a  corresponding  form  or  condition  of  relative  exist- 
ence P  These  are  unanswerable  questions.  Our  conception 
of  Space  is  produced  by  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable  ;  and 
the  complete  unchangeableness  of  our  conception  of  it  simply 
implies  a  complete  uniformity  in  the  effects  wrought  by  this 
mode  of  the  Unknowable  upon  us.  But  therefore  to  caU  it  a 
necessary  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  is  illegitimate.  All  we 
can  assert  is,  that  Space  is  a  relative  reality  ;  that  our  consci- 
ousness of  this  unchanging  relative  reality  implies  an  absolute 
reality  equally  unchanging  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned ; 
and  that  the  relative  reality  may  be  unhesitatingly  accepted 
in  thought  as  a  valid  basis  for  our  reasonings ;  which,  when 
rightly  carried  on,  wHl  bring  us  to  truths  that  have  a  like 
relative  reality — the  only  truths  which  concern  us  or  can 
possibly  be  known  to  us. 

Oonceming  Time,  relative  and  absolute,  a  parallel  argu- 
ment leads  to  parallel  conclusions.  These  are  too  obvious  to 
need  specifying  in  detail. 
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§  63.  Our  conception  of  Matter,  reduced  to  its  simplest  shape, 
is  that  of  co-existent  positions  that  offer  resistance ;  as  con- 
trasted with  our  conception  of  Space,  in  which  the  co-existent 
positions  offer  no  resistance.  We  think  of  Body  as  bounded 
by  sur&ces  that  resist ;  and  as  made  up  throughout  of  parts 
that  resist.  Mentally  abstract  the  co-existent  resistances,  and 
the  consciousness  of  Body  disappears  ;  leaving  behind  it  the 
consciousness  of  Space.  And  since  the  group  of  co-existing 
resistent  positions  constituting  a  portion  of  matter,  is  uniform- 
ly capable  of  giving  us  impressions  of  resistance  in  combina- 
tion with  various  muscular  adjustments,  according  as  we 
touch  its  near,  its  remote,  its  right,  or  its  left  side ;  it  results 
that  as  different  muscular  adjustments  habitually  indicate  dif- 
ferent co-existences,  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  every  portion 
of  matter  as  containing  more  than  one  resistent  position — that 
is,  as  occupying  Space.  Hence  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
representing  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  elements  of  Matter  as 
being  at  once  extended  and  resistent :  this  being  the  univer- 
sal form  of  our  sensible  experiences  of  Matter,  becomes  the 
form  which  our  conception  of  it  cannot  transcend,  however 
minute  the  fragments  which  imaginary  subdivisions  pro- 
duce. Of  these  two  inseparable  elements,  the  resist- 
ance is  primary,  and  the  extension  secondary.  Occupied  ex- 
toision,  or  Body,  being  distinguished  in  consciousness  from 
unoccupied  extension,  or  Space,  by  its  resistance,  this  attribute 
must  clearly  have  precedence  in  the  genesis  of  the  idea.  Such  a 
conclusion  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  corollary  from  that  at  which 
we  arrived  in  the  foregoing  section.  If,  as  was  there  contend- 
ed, our  consciousness  of  Space  is  a  product  of  accumulated  ex- 
periences, partly  our  own  but  chiefly  ancestral — if,  as  was 
pointed  out,  the  experiences  from  which  our  consciousness  of 
Space  is  abstracted,  can  be  received  only  through  impressions 
of  resistance  made  upon  the  organism ;  the  necessary  inference 
is,  that  experiences  of  resistance  being  those  from  which  the 
conception  of  Space  is  generated,  the  resistance-attribute  of 
Matter  must  be  regarded  as  primordial  and  the  space-attribute 
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as  derivative.  Whence  it  becomes  manifest  that  our 

experience  of  force,  is  that  out  of  which  the  idea  of  Matter  is 
built.  Matter  as  opposing  our  muscular  energies^  being  im- 
mediately present  to  consciousness  in  terms  of  force ;  and  its 
occupancy  of  Space  being  known  by  an  abstract  of  experiences 
originally  given  in  terms  of  force;  it  follows  that  forces, 
standing  in  certain  correlations,  form  the  whole  content  of 
our  idea  of  Matter. 

Such  being  our  cognition  of  the  relative  reality,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  absolute  reality  P  We  can  only  say  that  it 
is  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  related  to  the  Matter  we 
know,  as  cause  to  effect.  The  relativity  of  our  cognition  of 
Matter  is  shown  alike  by  the  above  analysis,  and  by  the  con- 
tradictions which  are  evolved  when  we  deal  with  the  cogni- 
tion as  an  absolute  one  (§  16).  But,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
though  known  to  us  only  under  relation.  Matter  is  as  real  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  it  would  be  could  we  know  it 
out  of  relation ;  and  further,  the  relative  reality  which  we 
know  as  Matter,  is  necessarily  represented  to  the  mind  as 
standing  in  a  persistent  or  real  relation  to  the  absolute  real- 
ity. We  may  therefore  deliver  ourselves  over  with- 
out hesitation,  to  those  terms  of  thought  which  experience  has 
organized  in  us.  We  need  not  in  our  physical,  chemical, 
or  other  researches,  refrain  from  dealing  with  Matter  as  made 
up  of  extended  and  resistent  atoms ;  for  this  conception,  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  oiur  experiences  of  Matter,  is  not  less 
legitimate,  than  the  conception  of  aggregate  masses  as  extend- 
ed and  resistent.  The  atomic  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
hypotJiesis  of  an  all-pervading  ether  consisting  of  molecules,  is 
simply  a  necessary  development  of  those  imiversal  forms  which 
the  actions  of  the  Unknowable  have  wi*ought  in  us.  The  con- 
clusions logically  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  these  hypotheses,  are 
sure  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  others  which  these  same  forms 
involve,  and  will  have  a  relative  truth  that  is  equally  complete. 

§  64.  The  conception  of  Motion  as  presented  or  represented 
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in  the  developed  consciousness,  inrolves  the  conceptions  of 
Space,  of  Time,  and  of  Matter. '  A  something  that  movess;  a 
series  of  positions  occupied  in  succession ;  and  a  group  of  co- 
existent positions  united  in  thought  with  the  successive  ones 
— these  are  the  constituents  of  the  idea.  And  since,  as  W0 
have  seen,  these  are  severally  elaborated  from  experiences  of 
force  as  given  in  certain  correlations,  it  follows  that  from  a 
further  synthesis  of  such  experiences,  the  idea  of  Motion  is 
also  elaborated.  A  certain  other  element  in  the  idea,  which 
is  in  truth  its  fundamental  element,  (namely,  the  necessity 
which  the  moving  body  is  under  to  go  on  changing  its  posi- 
tion), results  immediately  from  the  earliest  experiences  offeree. 
Movements  of  different  parts  of  the  organism  in  relation  to 
each  other,  are  the  first  presented  in  consciousness.  These, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  necessitate  reactions 
upon  consciousness  in  the  shape  of  sensations  of  muscular  ten- 
sion. Consequently,  each  stretching-out  or  drawing-in  of  a 
limb,  is  originally  known  as  a  series  of  muscular  tensions, 
varying  in  intensity  as  the  position  of  the  limb  changes.  AnrI 
this  rudimentary  consciousness  of  Motion,  consisting  of  serial 
impressions  of  force,  becomes  inseparably  united  with  the 
consciousness  of  Space  and  Time  as  fast  as  these  are  abstract- 
ed from  further  impressions  of  force.  Or  rather,  out  of  this 
primitive  conception  of  Motion,  the  adult  conception  of  it  is 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Space  and  Time :  all  three  being  evolved  from  the 
more  multiplied  and  varied  impressions  of  muscular  tension 
and  objective  resistance.  Motion,  as  we  know  it,  is  thus  trace- 
able, in  common  with  the  other  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  to  ^c- 
periences  of  force. 

That  this  relative  reality  answers  to  some  absolute  reaUty, 
it  is  needful  only  for  form's  sake  to  assert.  What  has  been 
said  above,  respecting  the  Unknown  Cause  which  produces  in 
us  the  effects  called  Matter,  Space,  and  Time,  wiU  af^ly,  on 
simply  changing  the  terms,  to  Motion. 
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§  65.  We  come  down  then  finally  to  Force,  as  the  ultimate 
of  nltimates.  Though  Space,  Time,  Matter,  and  Motion,  are 
apparently  all  necessary  data  of  intelligence,  yet  a  psychologi- 
cal analysis  (here  indicated  only  in  rude  outline)  shows  us 
that  these  are  either  built  up  erf,  or  abstracted  fix)m,  experi- 
ences of  Porce.  MattOT  and  Motion,  as  we  know  them,  are 
differently  conditioned  manifestations  of  Force.  Space  and 
Time,  as  we.know  them,  are  disclosed  along  with  these  differ-^ 
ent  manifestations  of  Force  as  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  presented.  Matter  and  Motion  are  concretes  built 
up  from  the  contents  of  various  mental  relations ;  while  Space 
and  Time  are  abstracts  of  the  forms  of  these  yarious  rela- 
tions. Deeper  down  than  these,  however,  are  the  primordial 
experiences  of  Force,  which,  as  occurring  in  consciouimess 
in  different  combiuations,  supply  at  once  the  materials 
whence  the  forms  of  relations  are  generalized,  and  the  re- 
lated objects  built  up.  A  single  impression  of  force  is 
manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of  mental 
forms :  grant  but  sensibility,  with  no  established  power  of 
thought,  and  a  force  producing  some  nervous  change,  will 
still  be  presentable  at  the  supposed  seat  of  sensation.  Though 
no  single  impression  of  force  so  received,  could  itself  produce 
oonsciousness  (which  impKes  relations  between  different  states), 
yet  a  multiplication  of  such  impressions,  differing  in  kiud 
and  degree,  would  give  the  materials  for  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  that  is,  of  thought.  And  if  such  rela- 
tions diflfored  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  contents, 
the  impressions  of  such  forms  Would  be  organized  simultane- 
ously with  the  impressions  they  contained.  Thus  all  other 
modes  of  cons<^o\isnes8  are  derivable  from  experiences  of 
Force ;  but  experiences  of  Force  are  not  derivable  from  any- 
thing else.  Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  remember  that  oonscious- 
ness consists  of  changes,  to  see  that  the  ultimate  datum  of  con- 
scioxusness  must  be  that  of  which  change  is  the  manifestation ; 
and  that  thus  the  foroe  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changes^ 
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and  which  serves  tos3^bolizet}ie  cause  of  changes  in  general, 
is  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis. 

It  isatroism  to  say  that  the  nature  of  this  undecompoeable 
element  of  our  knowledge  is  inscrutable.  If,  to  use  an  algebraic 
illustration,  we  represent  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  by  the 
symbols  2?,  y,  and  z  ;  then,  we  may  ascertain  the  values  of  x 
and  y  in  terms  of  2/  but  the  value  of  2  can  never  be  found:  z 
is  the  unknown  quantity  which  must  for  ever  remain  unknown ; 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  its  value 
can  be  expressed.  It  is  within  the  possible  reach  of  our  in- 
telligence to  go  on  simplifying  the  equations  of  all  phenomena, 
ujitil  the  complex  symbols  which  formulate  them  are  reduced 
to  certain  ftmctions  of  this  ultimate  symbol ;  but  when  we 
have  done  this,  we  have  reached  that  limit  which  eternally 
divides  science  from  nescience. 

That  this  undecomposable  mode  of  consciousness  into 
which  all  other  modes  may  be  decomposed,  cannot  be  itself 
the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  phenomena,  has  been 
already  proved  (§  18).  We  saw  that  to  assume  an  identity 
of  nature  between  the  cause  of  changes  as  it  absolutely  exists^ 
and  that  cause  of  change  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own 
muscular  efforts,  betrays  us  into  alternative  impossibilities  of 
thought.  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
certain  conditioned  effect  of  the  Unconditioned  Cause — as  the 
relative  reality  indicating  to  us  an  Absolute  Reality  by  which 
it  is  immediately  produced.  And  here,  indeed,  we  see  even 
more  clearly  than  before,  how  inevitable  is  that  transfigured 
realism  to  which  sceptical  criticism  finally  brings  us  round. 
Getting  rid  of  all  complications,  and  contemplating  pure 
Force,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  by  the  relativity  of  our 
thought,  to  vaguely  conceive  some  unknown  force  as  the 
correlative  of  the  known  force.  Conditioned  effect  and  un« 
colidltioned  cause,  are  here  presented  in  their  primordial  rela- 
tion as  two  sides  of  the  same  change ;  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  the  conditioned  and  the  unconditioned  sides  as 
equally  real :  the  only  difference  being  that  the  reality  of 
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the  one  is  made  relative  by  the  impositioii  of  the  forms  and 
limits  of  our  consciousness,  while  the  reality  of  the  other, 
in  the  absence  of  those  forms  and  limits,  remains  absolute. 

Thus  much  respecting  the  nature  of  our  ultimate  scientific 
ideas.  Before  proceeding  to  our  general  inquiry  concerning 
the  causes  of  Evolution,  we  have  still  to  consider  certain 
ultimate  sci^itific  truths. 


<v 


OtflAlfUi^* 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OP  BiATTEB. 

§  66.  Not  because  the  truth  is  unfamiliar,  is  it  needfiil  here 
to  say  something  concerning  the  indestructibility  of  Matter ; 
but  partly  because  the  symmetry  of  our  arginnent  demands  the 
enunciation  of  this  truth,  and  partly  because  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  accepted  requires  examination.  Could  it  be  shown, 
or  could  it  with  any  r^onality  be  even  supposed,  that  Matter, 
either  in  its  aggregates  or  in  its  units,  ever  became  non-exist- 
ent, there  would  be  an  end  to  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are 
now  setting  out.  Evolution,  considered  as  a  re-arrangement 
of  parts,  could  not  be  scientifically  explained,  if,  during  its 
course,  any  of  the  parts  might  arise  out  of  nothing  or  might 
lapse  into  nothing.  The  question  would  no  longer  be  one 
comprehending  only  the  forces  and  motions  by  which  the 
re-arrangement  is  efiected;  but  would  involve  an  incalcul- 
able element,  and  would  hence  be  insoluble.  Clearly,  there- 
fore,  ^e  indestructibility  of ^atterjs  an  indispensable  axiom, 
"'1S6'  far^om  ISemg  admitted  as  a 'self-evident  truthTlEEis 
would,  in  primitive  times,  have  been  rejected  as  a  self-evident 
error.  There  was  once  universally  current,  a  notion  that  things 
could  vanish  into  absolute  nothing,  or  arise  out  of  absolute 
nothing.  If  we  analyze  early  superstitions,  or  that  Mth  in 
magic  wtich  was  general  in  later  times  and  even  still  sur- 
vives among  the  uncultured,  we  find  one  of  its  postulates  to 
be,  that  by  some  potent  spell  Matter  can  be  called  out  of  non- 
entity, and  can  be  made  non-existent.    Kmen  did  not  believo 
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this  in  the  strict  saise  of  the  word  (which  would  imply 
that  the  process  of  creation  or  annihilation  was  clearly  repre- 
sented in  consciousness)  jtjthey  still  believed  &at  they  believed 
it ;  and  how  nearly^  in  their  confused  thoughts^  the  one  was 
equivalent  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  their  conduct.  Nor,  in- 
deed, have  dark  ages  and  inferior  mindi  alone  betrayed  this 
belief  The  current  theology,  in  its  teachings  respecting  the 
beginning  and  eaid  of  the  world,  is  (dearly  pervaded  by  it ; 
and  it  may  be  even  question^  whether  Bhakespeare,  in  his 
poetical  anticipation  of  a  timo  when  all  things  shoidd  disap- 
pear and  "  leave  not  a  wrack  behind,*'  was  not  under  its  in- 
fluence. The  gradual  accumulation  of  experiences 
however,  and  still  more  the  organization  of  experiences,  has 
tended  slowly  to  reverse  this  conviction ;  until  now,  the  doc- 
trine that  Matter  is  indestructible  has  become  a  common-place. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  it  absolutely, We  have  learnt  that 
relatively  to  our  consciousness,  Matter  never  either  comes  in- 
to existence  or  ceases  to  exist.  Cases  which  once  gave  an 
apparent  support  to  the  illusion  that  something  could  come  out 
of  nothing,  a  wider  knowledge  has  one  by  one  cancelled.  The 
comet  that  is  all  at  once  discos  ered  in  the  heavens  and  nightly 
waxes  larger,  is  proved  not  to  be  a  newly-created  body,  but  a 
body  that  was  until  lately  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  The 
cloud  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  forms  in  the  sky,  con- 
sists not  of  substance  that  has  just  begun  to  be,  but  of  substance 
that  previously  existed  in  a  more  diffiised  and  transparent  form. 
And  similarly .  with  a  crystal  or  precipitate  in  relation  to 
the  fluid  depositing  it.  Conversely,  the  seeming  annihilations 
of  Matter  turn  out,  on  closer  observation,  to  bo  only  changes 
of  state.  It  is  found  that  the  evaporated  water,  though  it  has 
become  invisible,  may  be  brought  by  condensation  to  its  ori- 
ginal shape.  The  discharged  fowHng-piece  gives  evidence 
that  though  the  gunpowder  has  disappeared,  there  have  ap- 
peared in  place  of  it  certain  gases,  which,  in  assuming  a 
larger  volume,  have  caused  the  explosion.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  the  rise  of  quantitative  chemistry,  could  the  condu* 
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fiion  suggested  by  such  experiences  be  reduced  to  a  certainty. 
When,  haying  ascertained  not  only  the  combinations  into 
which  various  substances  enter,  but  also  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine,  chemists  were  enabled  to  account  for 
the  matter  that  had  made  its  appearance  or  become  invisible, 
the  proof  was  rendered  complete.  When,  in  place  of  the  can- 
dk  that  had  slowly  burnt  away,  it  was  shown  that  certain  cal- 
culable quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  had  resulted — 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  joint  weight  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  thus  produced,  was  ^ual  to  the  weight 
of  the  candle  plus  that  of  the  oxygen  uniting  with  its  con- 
stituents during  combustion ;  it  was  put  beyond  doubt  that 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  forming  the  candle,  were  stiU  in  ex- 
istence, and  had  simply  changed  their  state.  And  of  the 
general  conclusion  thus  exemplified,  the  exact  analyses  daily 
made,  in  which  the  same  portion  of  matter  is  pursued  through 
numerous  transformations  and  finally  separated,  furnish 
never-ceasing  confirmations. 

Such  has  become  the  efiect  of  this  specific  evidence,  joined 
to  that  general  evidence  which  the  continued  existence  of 
familiar  objects  imceasingly  gives  us;  that  the  indestructibility 
of  Matter  is  now  recognized  by  many  as  a  truth  of  which  the 
negation  is  inconceivable.  Habitual  experiences  being  no 
longer  met  by  any  counter-experiences,  as  they  once  seemed 
to  be ;  but  these  apparent  counter-experiences  furnishing  new 
proof  that  Matter  exists  permanently,  even  where  the  senses  fail 
to  detect  it ;  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom  of  science,  that  what- 
ever metamorphoses  Matter  undergoes,  its  quantity  is  fixed. 
The  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  physiologist,  not  only 
one  and  all  take  this  for  granted,  but  would  severally  pro- 
fess themselves  unable  to  realize  any  supposition  to  the 
contrary. 

§  67.  This  last  fact  naturally  raises  the  question,  whether 
we  have  any  higher  warrant  for  this  fundamental  belief,  than 
the  warrant  of  conscious  induction.     The  indestructibility  of 
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Matter  is  proved  ezperimeiitally  to  be  an  absolute  uniformity 
within  the  range  of  our  experience.  But  absolute  uniformities 
of  experienoey  generate  absolute  uniformities  of  thought. 
Does  it  not  foUoWi  then,  that  this  ultimate  truth  must  be  a 
cognition  inyolved  in  our  mental  or  ganizaticm  ?  An  affirma- 
tive  answer  we  shall  find  unavoidable. 

What  is  termed  the  ultimate  incompressibility  of  Matter, 
is  an  admitted  law  of  thought.  Though  it  is  possible  to  imagiae 
a  piece  of  matter  to  be  compressed  without  limit,  yet  however 
small  the  bulk  to  which  we  conceive  it  reduced,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  it  reduced  into  nothing.  While  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  the  parts  of  the  matter  as  indefinitely 
approximated,  and  the  space  occupied  as  indefinitely  decreased, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  quantity  of  matter  as 
made  less.  To  do  this  would  imply  an  imagined  disappear- 
ance of  some  of  the  constituent  parts — ^would  imply  that 
some  of  the  constituent  parts  were  in  thought  compressed 
into  nothing ;  which  is  no  more  possible  than  the  compression 
of  the  whole  into  nothing.  Whence  it  is  an  obvious  corollary, 
that  the  total  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Universe,  cannot 
really  be  conceived  as  diminished,  any  more  than  it  can  be 
conceived  as  increased.  Our  ioability  to  conceive 

Matter  becoming  non-existent,  is  immediately  consequent  on 
the  very  nature  of  thought^  Thought  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  relations.  There  can  be  no  relation  established,  and 
therefore  no  thought  framed,  when  one  of  the  related  terms 
is  absent  from  consciousness.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  something  becoming  nothing,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  nothing  becoming  something — the 
reason,  namely^  that  nothing  cannot  become  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness. [The  annihilation  of  Matter  is  unthinkable  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  creation  of  Matter  ie  unthinkable ; 
and  its  indestructibility  thus  becomes  an  a  priori  cognition  of 
the  highest  order — ^not  one  that  results  from  along  continued 
registry  of  experiences  gradually  organized  into  an  irrevers- 
12 
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ible  mode  of  thought ;  but  one  that  is  giyen  in  the  form  of  all 
experiences  whatever. 

C^    Doubtless  it  will  be  eonsidered  strange  that  a  truth  onij 
in  modem  times  accepted  as  unquestionable^  and  then  only 
by  men  of  science,  should  be  classed  as  an  ^  priori  truth ;  not 
only  of  equal  certainty  with  those  commonly  so  classed,  but 
of  even  higher  certainty.   To  set  down  as  a  proposition  which 
cannot  be  thought,  one  which  mankind  once  universally  pro- 
fessed to  think,  and  which  the  great  majority  profess  to  think 
even  now,  seems  absurd.    The  explanation  is,  that  in  this,  as 
in  countless  other  cases,  men  have  supposed  themselves  to 
think  what  they  did  not  thinly     As  was  shown  at  the  outset, 
the  greater  part  of  our  conceptions  are  symbolic.    Many  of 
these  symbolic  conceptions,  though  rarely  developed  into  real 
ones,  admit  of  being  so  developed ;  and,  being  directly  or  in- 
directly proved  to  correspond  with  actualities,  are  valid.    But 
along  with  these  there  pass  current  others  which  cannot  be 
developed — cannot  by  any  direct  or  indirect  process  be  realized 
in  thought ;  much  less  proved  to  correspond  with  actualities. 
Not  being  habitually  tested,  however,  the  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  symbolic  conceptions  are  confounded  together ; 
and  supposing  themselves  to  have  literally  thought,   that 
which  they  have  thought  only  symbolically,  men  say  they  be- 
lieve propositions  of  which  the  terms  cannot  even  be  put  to- 
gether in  consciousness.    Hence  the  ready  acceptance  given 
to  sundry  hypotheses  respecting  the  origin  of  the  TTniverse, 
which  yet  are  absolutely  imthinkable.     And  as  before  we 
found  the  commonly  asserted  doctrine  that  Matter  was  created 
out  of  nothing,  to  have  beeil  never  really  conceived  at  all, 
but  to  have  been  conceived  only  symboUcaUy ;   so  here  we 
find  the  annihilation  of  Matter  to  have  been  conceived  only 
symbolically,  and  the  symbolic  conception  mistaken  for  a  real 
one.  Possibly 'it  will  be  objected  that  the  words 

thought,  and  belief,   and  conception,  are  here  employed   in 
new  senses ;   and  that  it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that 
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men  did  not  really  think  that  wMch  has  nevertheless  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  their  conduct.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  an  inoonTenience  in  so  restricting  the  meanings  of 
these  words.  There  is  no  remedy  however.  Definite  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached,  only  by  the  use  of  well-defined  terms. 
Questions  touching  the  validity  of  any  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge, cannot  be  profitably  discussed  unless  the  words  know- 
ing^ and  thinking,  have  specific  interpretations.  We  must 
not  include  under  them  whatever  confused  processes  of  con- 
sciousneiK  the  popular  speech  applies  them  to ;  but  only  the 
distinct  processes  of  consciousness.  And  if  this  obliges  us  to 
reject  a  large  part  of  human  thinking  as  not  thinking  at  all, 
but  merely  pseudo-thinking,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Betuming  to  the  general  question,  we  find  the  results  to 
be : — ^that  we  have  positive  experience  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  Matter ;  that  the  form  of  our  thought  renders  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  experience  of  Matter  passing  into  non- 
existence, since  such  experience  would  involve  cognition  of  a 
relation  having  one  of  its  terms  not  representable  in  conscious- 
ness ;  that  hence  the  indestructibility  of  Matter  is  in  strictness 
an  i priori  truth;  that  nevertheless,  certain  illusive  experiences, 
suggesting  the  notion  of  its  annihilation,  have  produced  in 
undisciplined  minds  not  only  the  supposition  that  Matter 
oould  be  conceived  to  become  non-existent,  but  the  notion  that 
it  did  so ;  but  that  careful  observation,  showing  the  supposed 
annihilations  to  have  never  taken  place,  has  confirmed,  h 
posteriori^  the  d  priori  cognition  which  Psychology  shows  to 
result  firom  a  uniformity  of  experience  that  can  never  be  met 
by  counter-experience. 

§  68.  The  fact,  however,  which  it  most  concerns  us  here 
to  observe,  is,  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  by  which  the  per- 
manence of  Matter  is  perpetually  illustrated  to  us,  and  from 
which  Science  draws  the  inference  that  Matter  is  indestructi- 
ble. These  perceptions,  under  all  their  forms,  amount  simply 
to  this— that  the /(W(je  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter  ex- 
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ercises>  remains  always  the  Etiame.  This  is  the  proof  on  which 
common  sense  and  ^sact  science  alike  rely.  Wheco^ 

for  example,  somebody  known  to  haVe  existed  a  few  years  sinoe 
is  said  to  exist  stilly  l^  <me  who  yesterday  saw  him^  his  asser- 
tion, amounts  to  this — that  an  object  which  in  past  time 
wrought  on  his  consciousness  a  certain  group  of  changes,  still 
exists  because  a  like  group  of  changes  has  been  f^[ain  wrought 
on  his  consciousness  :  the  continuance  of  the  powe^  thus  to 
impress  him,  he  holds  to  prove  the  continuance  of  the  object. 
Should  some  auditor  allege  a  mistake  in  identity,  the  witness 
is  admitted  to  give  conclusiye  proof  whoi  he  says  that  he  not 
only  saw,  but  shook  hands  with  this  person,  and  remarked 
while  grasping  his  hand^  that  absence  of  the  index  fingear 
which  was  his  known  peculiarity :  the  implication  being,  that 
an  object  which  through  a  special  combination  of  forces,  joo- 
duces  special  tactual  impressions,  is  concluded  still  to  exist 
while  it  continues  still  to  do  this.  Even  more  clearly  do  we 
see  that  force  is  our  ultimate  measure  of  Matter,  in  those  cases 
where  the  shape  of  the  matter  has  been  changed.  A  piece  of 
gold  given  to  an  artizan  to  be  worked  into  an  ornament,  and 
which  when  brought  back  appears  to  be  less,  is  placed  in  tiie 
scales ;  and  if  it  balances  a  much  smaller  weight  than  it  did 
in  its  rough  state,  we  infer  that  much  has  been  lost 
either  in  manipulation  or  by  direct  abstraction.  Here  the 
obvious  postulate  is,  that  the  quantity  of  Matter  is  finally 
determinable  by  the  quantity  of  gravitative  force  it  mani- 
fests. And  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
Science  bases  its  experimentally-established  induction  that 
Matter  is  indestructible.  Whenever  a  piece  of  substance  lately 
visible  and  tangible,  has  been  reduced  to  an  invisible,  intangi- 
ble shape,  but  is  proved  by  the  weight  of  the  gas  into  which 
it  has  been  transformed  to  be  still  existing ;  the  assumption  is, 
that  though  otherwise  insensible  to  us,  the  amount  of  matter 
is  the  same,  if  it  still  tends  towards  the  Earth  with  the  same 
force.  Similarly,  every  case  in  which  the  weight  of  an  de- 
ment present  in  combination,  is  inferred  from  the  known 
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w^ht  of  another  element  which  it  neutralizes,  is  a  case  in 
which  the  quantity  of  matter  is  e3q)re8sed  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  of  chemical  force  it  exerts ;  and  in  which  this  speci- 
fic chemical  force  is  assumed  to  be  the  necessary  correlatiTe  of 
a  ^>ecific  grayitative  force. 

Thus  then  by  the  indestructibility  of  Matter,  we  really  mean 
the  indestructibility  of  the  ybrc^  with  which  Matter  affects  us. 
As  we  become  conscious  of  Matter  only  through  that  resistance 
which  it  opposes  to  our  muscular  energy,  so  do  we  become 
conscious  of  the  pennanenoe  of  Matter  only  through  the  per- 
man^ice  of  this  resistance  ^  as  either  immediately  or  mediate- 
ly prored  to  us.  And  this  truth  is  made  manifest  not  only  by 
analysis  of  the  i posteriori  cognition,  but  eqiuiUy  so  by  analysis 
of  the  d  prim  one.  For  that  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  be 
duniniahed  by  ther  continued  compression  of  Matter,  is  not  its 
oocnpanoy  of  spaOe,  but  its  ability  to  resist. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  MOTION. 

§  69.  Another  general  truth  of  the  same  order  with  the 
foregoing,  mnst  here  be  specified— one  which,  though  not  so 
generally  recognized,  has  yet  long  been  familiar  among  men 
of  science.  The  continuity  of  Motion,  like  the  indestructi- 
bility of  Matter,  is  clearly  an  axiom  underlying  the  Tery 
possibility  of  a  rational  theory  of  Evolution.  That  kind  of 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  which  we  have  found  to 
constitute  Evolution,  could  not  be  deductively  explained 
were  it  possible  for  Motion  either  to  appear  or  disappear.  If 
those  motions  through  which  the  parts  pass  into  a  new 
arrangement,  might  either  proceed  from  nothing  or  lapse 
into  nothing,  there  would  be  an  end  to  scientific  interpreta- 
tion  of  them.  Each  constituent  change  might  as  well  as  not 
be  supposed  to  begin  and  end  of  itself. 

The  axiomatic  character  of  the  truth  that  Motion  is  con- 
tinuous, is  recognized  only  after  the  discipline  of  exact 
science  has  given  precision  to  the  conceptions.  Aboriginal 
mexiy  our  uneducated  population,  and  even  most  of  the  so- 
called  educated,  think  in  an  extremely  indefinite  manner. 
From  careless  observations,  they  pass  by  careless  reasoning, 
to  conclusions  of  which  they  do  not  contemplate  the  implica- 
tions— conclusions  which  they  never  develope  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  whether  they  are  consistent.  Accepting  without 
criticism  the  dicta  of  unaided  perception,  to  the  effect  that 
surrounding  bodies  when  put  in  motion  soon  return  to  reet^ 
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the  great  majority  tacitlj  assume  that  the  motion  is  actually 
lost.  They  do  not  consider  whether  the  phenomenon  can  be 
otherwise  interpreted ;  or  whether  the  interpretation  they 
put  on  it  can  be  mentally  realized.  They  are  content  with  a 
colligation  of  mere  appearances.  But  the  establish- 

ment of  certain  facts  having  quite  an  opposite  implication, 
led  to  inquiries  which  have  gradually  proved  such  appear- 
ances to  be  illusive.  The  discovery  that  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  Sun  with  undiminishing  speed,  raised  the  suspicion 
that  a  moving  body,  when  not  interfered  with,  will  go  on  for 
ever  without  change  of  velocity ;  and  suggested  the  question 
whether  bodies  whi<^  lose  their  motion,  do  not  at  the  same 
time  communicate  as  much  motion  to  other  bodies.  It  was  a 
familiar  &ct  that  a  stone  would  glide  further  over  a  smooth 
Bwctsice,  such  as  ice,  presenting  no  small  objects  to  which  it 
could  part  with  its  motion  by  collision,  than  over  a  surface 
strewn  witii  such  small  objects ;  and  that  a  projectile  would 
travel  a  tax  greater  distance  through  a  rare  medium  like  air, 
than  through  a  dense  mediimi  like  water.  Thus  the  primitive 
notion  that  moving  bodies  had  an  inherent  tendency  gradu- 
ally to  lose  their  motion  and  finally  stop — ^a  notion  of  which 
the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid,  but  which  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Gblileo — ^began  to  give  way.  It  was  further  shaken  by  such 
experiments  as  those  of  Hooke,  which  proved  that  the  spin- 
ning of  a  top  continued  long  in  proportion  as  it  was  prevented 
from  communicating  movement  to  surrounding  matter — ex- 
periments which,  when  repeated  with  the  aid  of  modem  ap- 
{diances,  have  shown  that  in  vacuo  such  rotation,  retarded 
only  by  the  friction  of  the  axis,  will  continue  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Thus  have  been  gradually  dispersed,  the  obstacles  to 
the  reception  of  the  first  law  of  motion ; — ^the  law,  namely, 
that  when  not  influenced  by  external  forces,  a  moving  body 
will  go  on  in  a  straight  line  with  a  imiform  velocity.  And 
this  law  is  in  our  day  being  merged  in  the  more  general  one, 
that  Motion,  like  Matter,  is  indestructible ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  lost  by  any  one  portion  of  matter  is  transferred  to 
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other  portions — a  conclusion  wHch,  however  mnch  at  vari- 
ance it  seems  with  cases  of  sadden  arrest  from  collision  with 
to  immovable  object,  is  yet  reconciled  with  such  cases  by  the 
discovery  that  the  motion  apparently  lost  continues  under 
new  forms,  though  forms  not  directly  perceptible. 

§  70.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  of  Motion,  as  it  was 
before  of  Matter,  that  its  indestructibility  is  not  only  to  be 
inductively  inferred,  but  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  thought :  its 
destructibility  never  having  be^i  truly  conceived  at  all,  but 
having  always  been,  as  it  is  now,  a  mere  verbal  proposi- 
tion that  cannot  be  realized  ih  consciousness — a  pseud-idea. 
Whether  that  absolute  reality  which  j^oduces  in  us  the  con- 
sciousness we  call  Motion,  be  or  be  not  an  eternal  mode  of 
the  Unknowable,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ;  but  that  the 
relative  reality  which  we  call  Motion  never  can  come  into 
existence,  or  cease  to  exist,  is  a  truth  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  consciousness.  To  think  of  Motion  as  either 
beiug  created  or  annihilated — ^to  think  of  nothing  becoming 
something,  or  something  becoming  nothing— is  to  establish 
in  consciousness  a  relation  between  two  terms  of  which  one 
is  absent  from  consciousness,  which  is  impossible.  The  very 
nature  of  intelligence,  negatives  the  supposition  that  Motion 
can  be  conceived  (much  less  known)  to  either  commence  or 
cease. 

§  71.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  continuity  of 
Motion,  as  well  as  the  indestructibility  of  Matter,  is  really 
known  to  us  in  terms  of  fortx.  That  a  certain  manifestation 
of  force  remains  for  ever  undiminished,  is  the  ultimate  con- 
tent of  the  thought ;  whether  reached  a  posteriori  or  a  priori. 

From  terrestrial  physics  let  us  take  the  case  of  sound  pro- 
pagated to  a  great  distance.  Whenever  we  are  directly  con- 
scious of  the  causation  of  soimd  (namely,  when  we  produce  it 
ourselves),  its  invariable  antecedent  is  ferce.  The  immediate 
sequence  of  this  force  we  know  to  be  motion — ^first,  of  our 
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own  otgaxiB,  and  th^i  of  tlie  body  which  we  set  vibrating. 
The  Tibrations  so  g^ierated  we  can  discern  both  through  the 
fingers  and  throogh  the  ears;  and  that  the  sensations  re- 
ceiyed  by  the  ears  are  the  eqtdTalents  d  mechanical  force 
communicated  to  the  air,  and  by  it  impressed  on  surrounding 
objects^  we  haye  dear  proof  when  objects  are  fractured :  as 
windows  by  the  report  of  a  cannon ;  or  a  glass  vessel  by  a 
powerM  voice.  On  what,  then,  rests  the  reasoning,  when,  as 
oecasionally  happens  under  fiEtvourable  circumstances,  men 
on  board  a  vessel  a  hundred  miles  from  shore,  hear  the  ring- 
ing of  church-bells  on  placing  their  ears  in  the  focus  of  the 
main  sail ;  and  when  it  is  inferred  that  atmospheric  undula- 
tions have  traversed  this  immense  distance  P  Manifestly,  the 
aasertbn  that  the  motion  of  the  dapper,  transformed  into  the 
vibrations  of  the  bell^  and  communicated  to  the  surroimding 
air,  has  propagated  itself  thus  &r  on  all  sides,  diminishing  in 
intaisity  as  the  mass  of  air  moved  became  greater,  is  based 
soldy  upon  a  certain  diange  produced  in  consdousness 
through  the  ears*  The  listeners  are  not  conscious  of  motion ; 
they  are  conadous  of  an  impresedon  produced  on  them— an 
impression  whidi  nnpUes  a  force  as  its  necessary  correlative. 
With  force  they  bogin,  and  with  force  they  end :  the  inter- 
mediate motionbeing  simply  infSarred.  Again,  where, 
as  in  cdeatial  physics,  the  contimiity  of  motion  is  quantitative- 
ly proved,  the  proof  is  not  direct  but  influential ;  and  forces 
furnish  the  data  for  the  inference.  A  particular  planet  can 
be  identijEled  only  by  its  constant  power  to  a£GBct  our  visual 
CHTgaJois  in  aiqpeoial  way— to  impress  upon  the  retina  a  group 
of  kij^ees  stending  in  a  particular  coTreIati0n.  Further,  such 
planet,  has  not  been  ieen  to  move  by  the  astronomical  ob- 
serv)ar;  butitsmotionis  ft;{/^«iJ&om  a  comparison  of  its  pre- 
sent podtian  with  the  position  it  before  occupied.  Ifrigoroudy 
examined,  this  comparison  proves  to  be  a  comparison  between 
the  different  impressions  produced  on  him  by  the  different  ad- 
justments of  the  observing  instruments.  Going  a  step  ftoiher 
back,  it  turns  out  that  this  difEerenee  is  meaningless  until 
12» 
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Bhown  to  correspond  Tfith  a  certain  calculated  position  whicl 
the  planet  must  occupy^  supposing  tliat  no  motion  has  beei 
lost-  And  ifj  finally,  wo  cxamino  the  impUed  calculation 
wo  find  that  it  mates  iillowancea  for  those  accelerations  anc 
retardations  whicli  ellipticity  of  the  ortit  involves,  as  weE  w 
those  variations  of  velocity  caused  by  adjacent  phmets^ — w^ 
find,  that  is,  that  the  motion  is  concluded  to  be  indeatruc 
tible  not  from  the  uniform  veloL^ity  of  the  planet,  but  froii 
the  constant  quantity  of  motion  exhibited  whcu  allowance  i 
made  for  the  motion  communicated  to,  or  received  from,  othe; 
celestial  bodies.  And  when  we  ask  how  this  communicate* 
motion  ia  estimated,  wo  discover  that  the  estimate  is  baaei 
upon  certain  laws  of  force ;  which  laws,  one  and  all,  embod; 
the  postulate  that  force  cannot  be  destroyed.  Without  th 
axiom  that  action  and  re- action  arc  equal  and  opposite,  astro 
nomy  could  not  make  its  exact  predictions ;  and  we  shoidi 
lack  the  rigorous  inductive  proof  they  furnish  that  motioi 
e^m  never  be  lost,  but  con  only  be  traDsferrcd. 

Similarly  with  the  h  prhri  conclusion  that  Motion  is  con 
tinuous.  That  which  defies  suppression  in  thought,  is  really 
the  force  which  the  motion  indicates.  Tho  nnoeasing  chong 
of  position,  considertKl  by  itself,  may  be  mentally  abolishe 
without  diflBculty.  We  can  readily  imagine  retardation  an 
stoppage  to  result  from  the  action  of  external  bodicB.  Bi] 
to  imagine  this,  is  not  possible  without  an  abstraction  of  th 
force  implied  by  the  motion.  We  are  obhged  to  c<:»iioeiv 
this  force  as  impressed  in  the  shape  of  re-action  on  the  bodic 
tliat  cause  the  arrest.  And  the  motion  that  is  communicate^ 
to  them,  wo  are  compelled  to  regard,  not  as  directly  commu 
nicated,  but  as  a  product  of  the  communicated  force.  W 
can  mentally  diminish  the  vdoeity  or  space-element  c 
motion,  by  difi*using  tho  momentum  or  foit:e-eIeraeut  o¥« 
a  larger  mass  of  matter  j  but  the  quantity  of  tliii  foreo-elemattl 
which  we  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  motion,  is  unehangeabt 
tn  thought. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  FER8ISTENCB  OF  POBCaS.* 

%  72.  Before  taking  a  first  step  in  the  rational  interpretation 
of  Evolution,  it  is  needM  to  recognize,  not  only  the  fiicts  that 
Matter  is  indestructible  and  Motion  continuous,  but  also  the 
fact  that  Force  persists.  An  attempt  to  assign  the  catises  of 
Evolution,  would  manifestly  be  absurd,  if  that  agency  to  which 
the  metamorphosis  in  general  and  in  detail  is  due,  could  either 
come  into  existence  or  cease  to  exist.  The  succession  of  phe- 
nomena would  in  such  case  be  altogether  arbitrary ;  and  de- 
ductive science  impossible. 

Here,  indeed,  the  necessity  is  even  more  imperative  than  in 
the  two  preceding  cases.  For  the  validity  of  the  proofs  given 
that  Matter  is  indestructible  and  Motion  continuous,  really 
depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  proof  that  Force  is  persistent. 
An  analysis  of  the  reasoning  demonstrated  that  in  both  cases, 
the  a  posteriori  conclusi9n  involves  the  assumption  that  im- 
changed  quantities  of  Matter  and  Motion  are  pix>ved  by  un- 
changed manifestations  of  Force  ;  and  in  the  ci  priori  cognition 

*  Some  two  yeora  ago,  I  expressed  to  my  Mend  Professor  Huxley,  my  dissa- 
tisfactioii  with  the  current  expression — "  Consenration  of  Force ; "  assigning  as 
reasons,  first,  that  the  word  <<  conserration"  implies  a  oonserver  and  an  act 
of  oonservlng ;  and,  second,  that  it  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  force  before 
that  particolar  manifestation  of  it  with  which  we  commence.  In  place  of  '*  con- 
servation," Professor  Huxley  suggested  persistence.  This  entirely  meets  the  first 
of  the  two  objections ;  and  though  the  second  may  be  urged  against  it,  no  other 
word  less  faulty  in  tins  respect  can  be  found.  In  the  absence  of  a  word  speoiallj 
cdned  for  the  purpose,  it  seems  the  beat ;  and  as  looh  I  adopt  it 
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we  found  this  to  be  the  essential  constitoent.  Henoe^  that  the 
quantity  of  Force  remains  always  the  same^  is  the  fundamental 
cognition  in  the  absence  of  which  these  deriyatiye  cognitions 
must  disappear. 

§  73.  But  now  on  what  grotmds  do  we  assert  the  persisteoLCt 
of  Force  P  Inductiyely  we  can  allege  no  eyidence  except  such 
as  is  presented  to  us  throughout  the  world  of  sensible  pheiio- 
mena.  "No  force  howeyer,  saye  that  of  which  we  are  conscious 
during  our  own  muscular  efforts^  is  immediatelj  known  to  us. 
All  oHier  force  is  mediately  known  through  tiie  changes  we 
attribute  to  it.  Since,  tiietL,  we  cannot  inftr  the  persistence 
of  Force  from  our  own  sensation  of  it,  which  does  not  persist; 
we  must  infer  it,  if  it  is  inferred  at  all,  from  the  continxdty  of 
Motion,  and  the  undiminished  ability  of  Matter  to  produce  cer- 
tain effi3cts.  But  to  reason  thus  is  manifestly  to  reason  in  a 
circle.  It  is  absurd  to  allege  the  indestructibility  of  Matter, 
because  we  find  experimentally  that  under  whateyer  changes  of 
fprm  a  giyen  mass  of  matter  exhibits  the  same  grayitation,  imd 
then  afterwards  to  argue  that  grayitation  is  constant  because 
a  giyen  mass  of  matter  exhibits  always  the  same  quantity  of 
it.  We  cannot  proye  the  continuity  of  Motion  by  assuming 
that  Force  is  persistent,  and  then  proye  the  persistence  of  Force 
by  assuming  that  Motion  is  continuous. 

The  data  of  both  objectiye  and  subjectiye  science  being  in- 
yolyed  in  this  question  touching  the  nature  of  our  cognition  that 
Force  is  persistent,  it  will  be  desirable  here  to  examine  it  more 
closely.  At  the  risk  of  trying  the  reader's  patience,  we  must 
reconsider  the  reasoning  through  which  the  indestructibility  of 
Matter  and  the  continuity  of  Motion  are  established ;  that  we 
may  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  arriye  by  parallel  reasoning  at 
the  persistence  of  Force.  In  all  three  cases  the  ques- 

tion is  one  of  quantity : — does  the  Matter,  or  Motion,  or  Foree, 
eyer  diminish  in  quantity  P  Quantitatiye  science  implies  mea- 
surement ;  and  measurement  implies  a  unit  of  measure.  The 
unitsofmeasurefromwhichallothersof  any  exactness  are  de^ 
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meiy  ate  units  ofiittear  e&lensioeu  ^IB^rom1iieBe»  through  the 
uipdinin  <tf  the  equal^armed  lever  or  «caleB|  we  deriye  oar  equal 
limts  of  weighty  or  gravitatiye  force.  And  it  iaby  meaiis  of  these 
equal  units  of  extensionandeqtialunitsof  weighty  that  we  make 
i2M)8e  qiiantitatiye  comparisons  by  which  the  truths  of  exact 
science  are  reached.  Throughout  the  investigations  leading 
the  chemist  to  the  condufiion  that  of  the  carbon  whi6h  has  dis- 
appeared daring  combustion^  no  portion  has  hpen  lost,  and  that 
in  any  compound  afterwards  &»rmed  by  die  xeBQ).ting  carbonie 
add  the  whole  of  the  original  carbon  is  present^  what  is  his 
repeatedly  assigned  proof  P  That  afforded  hf  tlie  scales.  In 
what  t^ms  is  the  Y^rdiot  of  the  scales  given?  Ingrains— 4n. 
units  of  wei^t-rin  tmits  of  gravitative  fonpe.  And  what  is 
the  total  content  of  the  verdict  P  That  as  many  units  of  gra- 
vitative force  as  the  carbon  exhibited  at  first,  it  exhiHts  still. 
Tlie  quantity  of  matter  is  asserted  to  be  the  same,  if  l^e  num- 
b^  of  units  of  force  it  counts-balances  is  the  same.  The  va* 
lidity  of  the  inference,  then,  depends  entirely  upon  the  con-^ 
istancy  cfthe  uhUa  of  force.  If  the  feroe  with  which  the  portion 
of  metal  called  a  grain-weight,  tends  tows^^  the  Earth,  has 
varied,  the  inference  that  Matter  is  indestructible  is  vicious. 
Everything  turns  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  the  gra* 
vitation  ol  the  weights  is  persistent;  and  of  tiiis  no  proof  is 
assigned,  orean  be  assijg:ned.  In  the  reasonings  of 

the  astronomer  there  is  a  like  implication ;  from  which  we 
may  draw  the  like  conclusion.  Ko  problem  in  celestial  phy- 
sios dikn  be  solved  without  the  assumption  of  some  unit  of  force. 
ISus  unit  need  not  be,  like  a  pound  or  a  ton,  one  of  which  we 
cata  ittke  diirect  cognizance.  It  is  requisite  only  that  the  mu- 
tual attrac^h  which  some  two  of  the  bodies  concerned  exer- 
cise at  a  given  distance,  should  be  taken  as  one ;  so  that  the 
other  attractioiis  with  which  the  problem  deals,  may  be  ex- 
]^C098ed  in  tortus  of  this  one,  Sudi  unit  being  assumed^  the 
asomenta  which  the  re(^)ective  masses  will  generate  ia  each 
otter  ia  a  given  time,  are  calcidated ;  and  compounding 
these  with  the  momenta  they  already  have^  their  pIlMses  at  the 
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end  of  diat  time  are  predicted.  The  prediction  is  verified  by 
observation.  From  this,  either  of  two  inferences  may  be  drawn« 
Assuming  the  masses  to  be  fixed,  the  motion  may  be  proved 
to  beimdiminished ;  or  assuming  the  motion  to  be  undiminiah- 
edy  the  masses  may  be  proved  to  be  fixed.  But  the  validity  of 
one  or  other  inference^  depends  wholly  on  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumption that  the  unit  of  force  is  unchanged.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  gravitation  of  the  two  bodies  towards  each 
other  at  the  given  distance,  has  varied,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  no  longer  true.  Nor  is  it  only  in  thdr 

concrete  data  that  the  reasonings  of  terrestrial  and  celestial 
physics  assume  the  persistence  of  Force.  They  equally  assume 
it  in  the  abstract  principle  with  which  they  set  out;  and  which 
they  repeat  in  justification  of  every  step.  The  equality  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  is  taken  for  granted  from  beginning  to  end 
of  either  argument ;  and  to  assert  that  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite,  is  to  assert  that  Force  is  persistent. 
The  allegation  really  amounts  to  this,  that  there  cannot  be  an 
isolated  force  beginning  and  ending  in  nothing ;  but  that 
any  force  manifested,  implies  an  equal  antecedent  force  from 
whicn  it  is  derived,  and  against  which  it  is  a  reaction.  Further, 
that  the  force  so  originating  cannot  disappear  without  result ; 
but  must  expend  itself  in  some  other  manifestation  of  force, 
which,  in  being  produced,  becomes  its  reaction ;  and  so  on 
continually.  Clearly  then  the  persistence  of  Force  is  an 
ultimate  truth  of  which  no  inductive  proof  is  possible^ 

We  might  indeed  be  certain,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  analysis  as  the  foregoing,  that  there  must  exist  some 
principle  which,  as  being  the  basis  of  science,  cannot  be 
established  by  science.  All  reasoned-out  conclusions  what- 
ever, must  rest  on  some  postulate.  As  before  shown  (§  23),  we 
cannot  go  on  merging  derivative  truths  in  those  wider  and 
wider  truths  from  which  they  are  derived,  without  reaching 
at  last  a  widest  truth  which  can  be  merged  in  no  other,  or 
derived  from  no  other.  And  whoever  contemplates  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stands  to  the  truths  of  science  in  general,  will 
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see  that  this  truth  tomsoending  doimmstratioii  is  the  per- 
sisttmoe  of  Force. 

§  74.  Bat  now  what  is  the  force  of  which  we  predicate 
persistence  P  It  is  not  the  force  we  are  immediately  conscious 
of  in  our  own  muscular  efforts ;  for  this  does  not  persist.  As 
soon  as  an  outstretched  limb  is  relaxed,  the  sense  of  tension 
disappears.  True,  we  assert  that  in  the  stone  thrown  or  in  the 
weight  lifted,  is  exhibited  the  effect  of  this  muscular  tension ; 
and  that  the  force  which  has  ceased  to  be  present  in  our  con- 
sciousness, exists  elsewhere.  But  it  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
under  any  form  cognizable  by  us.  It  was  proved  (§  18), 
that  though,  on  raising  an  object  from  the  ground,  we  are 
obliged  to  think  of  its  downward  puU  as  equal  and  opposite 
to  our  upward  pull;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
these  puUs  as  equal  without  representing  them  as  like  in 
kind ;  yet,  since  their  likeness  in  kind  would  imply  in  the 
object  a  sensation  of  muscular  tension,  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  it,  we  are  <x>mpelled  to  admit  that  force  as  it 
exists  out  of  our  consciousness,  is  not  force  as  we  know  it. 
Hence  the  force  of  which  we  assert  persistence  is  that  Absolute 
Force  of  which  we  are  indefinitely  conscious  as  the  necessary 
oorrdate  of  the  force  we  know.  Thus,  by  the  persist- 

&ace  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the  persistence  of  some  Power 
which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  conception.  The  mani- 
festations, as  occurring  either  in  ourselves  or  outside  of  us,  do 
not  persist;  but  that  which  persists  is  the  Unknown  Cause 
of  these  manifestations.  Li  other  words,  asserting  the 
persistence  of  Force,  is  but  another  mode  of  asserting  an 
Unconditioned  Beality,  without  beginning  or  end. 

Thus,  quite  unexpectedly,  we  come  down  once  more  to 
that  ultimate  truth  in  which,  as  we  saw,  Eeligion  and 
Science  coalesce.  On  examioing  the  data  underlyiog  a 
rational  theory  of  Evolution,  we  find  them  all  at  last  re- 
solvable into  that  datum  without  which  consciousness  was 
shown  to  be  impossiUe — the^oontinued  existence  of  an  Un- 
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knowaUd  as  the  nedessary  correlative  of  the  £nowabIe.  Once 
commBncedy  the  analysis  of  the  truths  taken  for  granted  in 
scientific  inquiries,  ineyitablj  brings  us  down  to  this  deepest 
truth,  in  which  Oononon  Sense  and  Philosophy  are  re- 
conciled. 

The  arguments  and  conclusion  contained  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  three  chapters,  supply,  indeed,  the  complement  to 
the  arguments  and  conclusion  set  forth  in.  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work.  It  was  there  first  ^own,  by  an  examination  of 
our  ultimate  religious  ideas,  that  knowledge  of  Absolute  Beiog 
is  impossible;  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  Absolute 
Being,  was  also  shown  by  an  examination  of  our  ultimate 
scientific  ideas.  In  a  succeeding  chaj)ter  a  subjective  analysis 
proved,  that  while,  by  the  very  conditions  of  thought,  we  are 
prevented  from  knowii^  anything  beyond  relative  being ;  yet 
that  by  these  very  same  conditions  of  thought,  an  indefinite 
consciousness  of  Absolute  Being  is  necessitated.  And  here, 
by  objective  analysis,  we  similarly  find  that  the  axiomatic 
truths  of  physical  science,  unavoidably  postulate  Absolute 
Being  as  their  common  basis« 

Thus  there  is  even  a  more  profotmd  agreement  between 
Religion  and  Science  than  was  before  shown.  Not  only  are 
they  wholly  at  one  on  the  negative  proposition  that  the  Non- 
relative  cannot  be  known ;  but  they  are  wholly  at  one  on  the 
positive  proposition  that  the  Non-relative  is  an  actual  existence. 
Both  are  obliged  by  the  demonstrated  untenability  of  their 
supposed  cognitions,  to  confess  that  the  Ultimate  Beality  is  in- 
cognizable ;  said  yet  both  are  obliged  to  assert  the  existence  of 
an  Ultimate  Beality*.  Without  this,  Beligion  has  no  subject- 
matter  ;  and  without  this,  Science,  subjective  and  objective, 
lacks  its  indispensable  datum.  We  cannot  construct  a  theory 
of  internal  phenomena  without  postulating  Absolute  Being ; 
and  unless  we  postulate  Absolute  Being,  or  being  which  per- 
sists, we  cannot  construct  a  theory  of  external  phenomenal 

1 76.  A  few  words  must  be  added  respectiiig  the  nature 
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Qfthkfimdatnei!itsl^n8ci(nisne&^^^  Ab^dd^ithasbeen looked 
at  frcmi  several  points  $f  view ;  and  Iiere  it  seems  needful 
finally  to  sum  up  the  results. 

!&i  C3iapter  IV;  we  nsow  Aat  the  tlicknotm  Power  of 
whidi  neidier  beginning  nor  end  can  be  conceived,  is  pre* 
sent  to  lis  as^at  tmshaped  miaterial  of  consciousness  which 
is  du^idd  afresh  in  every  ihougfat  Our  inability  to  conceive 
its  limitation,  is  thus  simply  the  obverse  '^f  our  inability  to 
put  an  end  to  the  thinking  subject  while  still  continuing  to 
think.  In  the  two  foregoingchapters,  we  contemplated 

this  fondaniental  truth  under  another  aspect.  The  indestmc- 
tibiKty  of  Matter  and  the  continuity  of  Motion,  we  saw  to  be 
really  corollaries  from  the  impossibility  of  establishing  in 
thought  a  relatioii  between  something  and  nothing.  What 
We  call  the  establishment  of  a  relation  in  thought,  is  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  substance  of  consciousness,  irom  one  form  into  an- 
other. To  think  of  something  becoming  nothing,  would  in- 
volve that  this  substance  of  consciousness  having  just  existed 
under  a  given  form,  should  next  assume  no  form ;  or  should 
cease  to  be  consciousness.  And  thus  our  inability  to  conceive 
Matter  and  Motion  destroyed,  is  our  inability  to  suppress  con- 
sciousness itself.  What,  in  these  two  fOTegoing  chap- 
ters, was  proved  true  of  Matter  and  Motion,  is,  &  fortiori,  true 
of  the  Force  out  of  which  our  conceptions  of  Matter  and  Motion 
are  built.  Indeed,  as  we  saw,  that  which  is  indestructible  in 
matter  and  motion;  is  the  force  they  present.  And,  as  we 
here  see,  the  taith  that  Force  is  indestructible^  ia  the  obverse 
of  tiie  truth  tiiat  the  Unknown  Cause  of  the  changes  going  on 
in  consciousness  is  indestructible.  So  that  ihe  persistence  of 
oonsoiousness,  <k>nstitutes  at  once  our  immediate  experience  of 
the  persistence  of  Force,  and  impoctes  on  us  the  necessity  we 
are  under  of  asserting  its  persistence. 

§  76.  Thus,  inall  ways  there  is  forced  on  us  the  fact,  that 
here  is  an  ultimate  truth  given  in  our  mental  constitution. 
It  is  not  only  a  datum  of  science,  but  it  is  a  datum  which  even 
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the  assertion  of  our  nescience  in  volyes.  Wlioeyer  alleges  that 
the  inability  to  conceive  a  beginning  or  end  of  the  TTniversei 
is  a  negative  result  of  our  mental  structure^  cannot  deny  thai 
our  consciousness  of  the  Universe  as  persistent,  is  a  positive  re- 
sult of  our  mental  structure.  And  this  persistence  of  the 
Universe,  is  the  persistence  of  that  Unknown  Cause,  Power,  or 
Force,  which  is  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena. 

Such  then  is  the  foundation  of  any  possible  system  of  posi- 
tive knowledge.  Deeper  than  demonstration— deeper  even 
than  definite  cognition— deep  as  the  very  nature  of  mind,  is 
the  postulate  at  which  we  have  arrived.  Its  authority  tran- 
scends all  other  whatever ;  for  not  only  is  it  given  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  consciousness,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  consciousness  so  constituted  as  not  to  give  it. 
Thought,  involving  simply  the  estabUshment  of  relations,  may 
be  readily  conceived  to  go  on  while  yet  these  relations  have 
not  been  organized  Into  the  abstracts  we  call  Space  and  Time ; 
and  so  there  is  a  conceivable  kind  of  consciousness  which 
does  not  contain  the  truths,  commonly  called  h  priori,  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  these  forms  of  relations.  But 
thought  cannot  be  conceived  to  go  on  without  some  ele- 
ment between  which  its  relations  may  be  established ;  and 
so  there  is  no  conceivable  kind  of  consciousness  which  does 
not  imply  continued  existence  as  its  datum.  Consciousness 
without  this  or  that  particular  form  is  possible ;  but  con- 
sciousness without  contents  is  impossible. 

The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying 
it,  is  thus  the  persistence  of  Force.    This  being  the  basis  of  ex 
perience,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  scientific  organization  of  ex 
periences.    To  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down ;  and 
on  this  a  rational  synthesis  must  buUd  up. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CORRELATION  AND  EQUIVALENCE  OP  FORCES. 

§  77,  When,  to  the  unaided  senses.  Science  began  to  add 
supplementary  senses  in  the  shape  of  measuring  instruments, 
men  began  to  perceive  various  phenomena  which  eyes  and 
fingers  could  not  distinguish.  Of  known  forms  of  force, 
minuter  manifestations  became  appreciable;  and  forms  of 
force  before  imknown  were  rendered  cognizable  and  measure- 
able.  Where  forces  had  apparently  ended  in  nothing,  and 
had  been  carelessly  supposed  to  have  actually  done  so,  instru- 
mental observation  proved  that  e&cts  had  in  every  instance 
been  produced :  the  forces  reappearing  in  new  shapes. 
Hence  there  has  at  length  arisen  the  inquiry  whether  the 
force  displayed  in  each  surroimding  change,  does  not  in  the 
act  of  expenditure  undergo  metamorphosis  into  an  equivalent 
amoxmt  of  some  other  force  or  forces.  And  to  this  inquiry 
experiment  is  giving  an  affirmative  answer,  which  becomes 
day  by  day  more  decisive.  Grove,  Hehnholtz,  and  Meyer, 
are  more  than  any  others  to  be  credited  with  the  dear  enimci- 
ation  of  this  doctrine.  Let  us  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests. 

Motion,  wherever  we  can  directly  trace  its  genesis,  we  find 
to  pre-exist  as  some  other  mode  of  force.  Our  own  volun- 
tary acts  have  always  certain  sensations  of  muscular 
tension  as  their  antecedents.  When,  as  in  letting  fall  a  re- 
laxed limb,  we  are  conscious  of  a  bodily  movement  requiring 
no  effort,  the  explanation  is  that  the  effort  was  exerted  in 
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raising  tlie  limb  to  the  position  whence  it  fell.  In  this  caseii 
as  in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  body  descending  to  the  Earth, 
the  force  accumulated  by  the  downward  motion  is  just  equal 
to  the  force  previously  expended  in  the  act  of  eleya- 
tion.  Conversely,  Motion  that  is  arrested  produces, 

under  different  circumstances,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
light  From  the  warming  of  the  hands  by  rubbing  th^u 
together,  up  to  the  ignition  of  a  railway-brake  by  intense 
friction — from  the  lighting  of  detonating  powder  by  percus- 
sion, up  to  the  setting  on  fire  a  block  of  wood  by  a  few  blows 
from  a  steam-hammer ;  we  have  abundant  instances  in  which 
heat  arises  as  Motion  ceases.  It  is  uniformly  found,  that  the 
heat  generated  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  Motion  lost  is 
great ;  and  that  to  diminish  the  arrest  of  motion,  by  di- 
minishing the  friction,  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved.  The  production  of  electricity  by  Motion  is  illus- 
trated equally  in  the  boy's  experiment  with  rubbed  sealing- 
wax,  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  exciting  electricity  by  the  escape  of  steam.  Wherever 
there  is  Motion  between  heterogeneous  bodies,  electrical  dis- 
turbance is  one  of  the  consequences.  Magnetism  may  result 
from  Motion  either  immediately,  as  through  percussion  on 
iron,  or  mediately  as  through  electric  currents  previously 
generated  by  Motion.  And  similarly.  Motion  may  create 
light;  either  directly,  as  in  the  minute  incandescent  frag- 
ments struck  off  by  violent  collisions,  or  indirectly,  as 
through  the  electric  spark.  ^*  Lastly,  Motion  may  be  again 
reproduced  by  the  forces  which  have  emanated  from  Motion ; 
thus,  the  divergence  of  the  electrometer,  the  revolution  of 
the  electrical  wheel,  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
are,  when  resulting  from  frictional  electricity,  palpable  move- 
ments reproduced  by  the  intermediate  modes  of  force,  which 
have  themselves  been  originated  by  motion.*' 

That  mode  of  force  whicK  we  distinguish  as  Heat,  is  now 
generally  regarded  by  physicists  as  molecular  motion — ^not 
motion  as  displayed  in  the  changed  relations  of  sensible 
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xnafises  to  each  oiher^  but  as  ocourmg  among  the  units  of 
wihidbL  suelL  sensible  masses. consist.  If  we  oease  to  tbink  oi 
Heat  as  that  pextioolar  sensation  given  to  xi»  by  bodies  in 
certain  conditions,  and  consider  the  pheaomi&na  otherwise 
preseKited  bjr  these  bodies,  we  find  that  motion,  either  in 
tkem  or  in  sorronndii^  bodies,  or  in  both^  is  all  that 
we  bare  evid^ice  of.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  which  are 
obstacles  to  eyery  tbeoiy  of  Heat,  heated  bodies  expand ;  and 
ezpaBsion  can  be  interpr^ied  only  as  a  movement  of  the  units 
of  a  mass  in  rdiation  to  eacb  other.  That  so-called  radia- 
tion througli  which  anything  of  higber  temperature  than 
thii^  around  it,  communicates  Heat  to  fhem,  is  clearly  a 
species  of  motion.  Moreoyer,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
thermometer  that  Heat  thus  diffiises  itself,  is  simply  a  move- 
ment caused  in  the  mercuriid  column.  And  that  the  molecular 
motion  which,  we  call  Heat,  may  be  transformed  into  visible 
motion,  familiar  proof  is  given  by  the  steam-engine;  in 
which  '^  the  pisfon  and  all  its  oonoomitant  masses  of  matter 
are  moved  by  the  molecular  dilatation  of  the  vapour  of 
water.''  Wiere  Heat  is  absorbed  without  apparent 

result, ,  modera  inqturiesshow  that  decided  though  unob- 
trufflve  changes  are  produced:  as  on  glass,  the  molecular 
state  of  which  is  so  far  changed  by  heat,  that  a  polarized  ray 
of  ligbt  passing  through  it  becomes  visible,  which  it  does  not 
do  when  the  glass  is  cold ;  or  as  on  polished  metallic  sorfaees, 
which  are  so  far  changed  in  structure  by  thermal  radiations 
from  oljjects  very  dose  to  them,  as  to  retain  permanent  im- 
pressions oi  such  objects.  The  transformation  of  Heat  into 
electricity,  occurs  when  diflaimilar  metals  touching  each  other 
are  heat^  at  the  point  of  contact :  electric  currents  being  so 
induced.  SoUd,  incombustible  matter  introduced  into  heated 
gas,  as  Hme  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  becomes  incande- 
scent ;  and  so  exhibits  tiie  conversion  of  Heat  into  light. 
The  production  of  magnetism  by  Heat,  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  take  xdace  directly,  may  be  proved  to  take  place  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  electricity.    And  through  the  same 
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medium  may  be  established  the  correlation  of  Heat  and 
chemical  affinity — a  correlation  which  is  indeed  implied  by 
the  marked  influence  that  Heat  exercises  on  chemical  com- 
position  and  decomposition. 

The  transformations  of  Electricity  into  other  modes  of 
force,  are  still  more  clearly  demonstrable.  Produced  by  the 
motion  of  heterogeneous  bodies  in  contact ^  Electricity,  through 
attractions  and  repulsions,  will  immediately  reproduce  motion 
in  neighbouring  bodies.  Now  a  current  of  Electricity  gener- 
ates magnetism  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  and  now  the  rotation 
of  a  permanent  magnet  g^ierates  currents  of  Electricity. 
Here  we  haye  a  battery  in  which  from  the  play  of  chemical 
affinities  an  electric  current  results  ;  and  there,  in  the 
adjacent  cell,  we  have  an  electric  current  efifecting  chemical 
decomposition.  In  the  conducting  wire  we  witness  the 
transformation  of  Electricity  into  heat;  while  in  electric 
sparks  and  in  the  Toltaio  arc  we  see  light  produced.  Atomic 
arrangement,  too,  is  changed  by  Electricity :  as  instance 
the  transfer  of  matter  from  pole  to  pole  of  a  battery ;  the 
fractures  caused  by  the  disruptiye  discharge ;  the  formation 
of  crystals  under  the  influence  of  electric  currents.  Aisi 
whether,  conversely.  Electricity  be  or  be  not  directly  gener- 
ated by  re-arrangement  of  the  atcuns  of  matter,  it  is  at  any 
rate  indirectly  so  generated  through  the  intermediation  of 
magnetism. 

How  from  Magnetism  the  other  physical  forces  result, 
must  be  next  briefly  noted — briefly,  because  in  each  succes- 
sive case  the  illustrations  become  in  great  par^-  the  obveiBe 
forms  of  those  before  given.  That  Magnetism  produoes 
motion  is  the  ordinary  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence.  In 
the  magneto-electrio  machine  we  see  a  rotating  magnet 
evolving  electricity.  And  the  electricity  so  evolved  may 
immediately  after  exhibit  itself  as  heat,  light,  or  chemical 
affinity.  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  efiect  of  Magnetism  on 
polarized  light,  as  well  as  the  discovery  that  change  of  mag- 
netic state  is  accompanied  by  heat,  point  to  further  like  con- 
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nexions.  Lastly,  yarious  ezperimenta  show  tbat  the  mag- 
netization of  a  body  alters  its  internal  structure ;  and  that 
conversdy,  the  alteration  of  its  internal  structure,  as  by 
mechanical  strain,  alters  its  magnetic  condition. 

Improbable  as  it  seemed,  it  is  now  proyed  that  from  light 
ako  may  piooeed  the  likeyariety  of  agencies.  The  solar  rays 
change  the  atomic  arrangements  of  particular  crystals. 
Certain  mixed  gases,  which  do  not  otherwise  combine,  com- 
bine in  the  sunshine.  In  some  compounds  light  pro- 
duces decomposition.  Since  the  inquiries  of  photographers 
haye  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that 
'^a  yaat  numb^  of  substances,  both  elementary  and  com- 
poimd,  are  notably  affected  by  this  agent,  eyen  those  a}>- 
parenily  the  most  unalterable  in  character,  such  as  metals/' 
And  when  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  connected  with  a  proper 
apparatus  ^'we  get  ch^nical  action  on  the  plate,  electricity 
circulating  through  the  wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  heat  in 
the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles/' 

The  gliosis  of  all  other  modes  of  force  from  Chemical 
Action,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  The  ordinary  accom- 
paniment of  chemical  combination  is  heat ;  and  when  the 
affinities  are  intense,  light  also  is,  under  fit  conditions,  pro- 
duced. Chemical  changes  inyolying  alteration  of  bulk,  cause 
motion,  both  in  the  combining  elements  and  in  adjacent 
masses  of  matter :  witness  the  propulsion  of  a  bullet  by  the 
explosion  of  gun-powder.  In  the  galyanic  battery  we  see 
electaricity  resulting  £rom  chemical  composition  and  decom- 
position. While  through  the  medium  of  this  electricity, 
Chemical  Action  produces  magnetism. 

These  facts,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  cidled  £rom  Mr. 
Groye's  work  on  "  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  show 
us  that  each  force  is  transformable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  t3ae  others.  In  every  change  Force  undergoes  meta- 
morphosis ;  and  from  the  new  form  or  forms  it  assumes,  may 
subsequently  result  either  the  previous  one  or  any  of  the 
rest^  in  endless  variety  of  order  and  combination.    It  is 
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further  becoming  manifest  idiat  the  phydeal  fo^rceB  stand  not 
simply  in  qualitatiye  correlations  with  eaob  othetj  batfdso  in 
quantitative,  correlatians..  Besides  prpying  that  one  mode  of 
force  may  be.  transfonned  into,  another  modei  ea^pemmeaa^ 
illustrate  th^  truth  thafcAom  a  definite  ampirat  of  on%  defi- 
nite amounts  of  ^^thers  alwaji^  ans^  Otdinaarily  it  is  ia^ 
deed  difficult  to  show  this;  since  it  mostly  happens  that  t^ 
transformation  of  any  force  is  not  into  some  one  of  the  rest 
but  into  several  of  them :  the  proportions  being  det^rmixied 
by  the  ever-varying  condition^.  But  in  certain  cases,  pari* 
tive  results  have  been  reached*  Mr.  Jotde  has  aseertdned 
that  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  tlmmgh  one  foot,  will  raise  tite 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  investigations  of  Bulong,  Petit  and  Neumann,  have 
proved  a  relation  in  amount  between  the  affinities  of  combin- 
ing bodies  and  the  hoat  evolved  during  tiieir  combination.  Be- 
tween chemical  action  and  voltaic  electricity,  a  quantitative 
connexion  has  also  been  established :  Faraday's  experiments 
implying  that  a  specific  measmre  of  electricity  is  disengaged 
by  a  given  measure  of  chemical  action.  T^g  weU-determined 
rektions  betwe^i  the  quantities  <>f  heat  generated  and  water 
turned  into  steam,  or  still  better  the  known  expansion  joo- 
duced  in  steam  by  each  additicmal  de^^e  of  heat,  may  be 
cited  in  further  evidence*  Whence  it  is  no  Icmger  doubted 
that  among  the  several  forms  which  force  assumes,  the 
quantitative  relations  are  fixed.  The  conclnsioii  tacitly 
agreed  on  by  physicists,  is,  not  only  that  the  physical  forces 
undergo  metamorphoses,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  eadi  is 
the  constant  equivalent  of  certain  amounts  of  the  otha». 

§  78.  Throughout  Evolutiou under  allits  phases,  this  truth 
of  course  invariably  holds.  Every  successive  change  or 
group  of  changes  forming  part  of  it,  is  of  necessity  limited 
by  the  conditions  thus  implied.  The  forces  whidb  any  step 
in  Evolution  exhibits,  must  be  affiliable  on  the  like  or  unlike 
forces  previously  existing;  while  ftomthe  forces  so  generated 
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xaost  thereafter  be  derived  others  more  or  lees  transformed. 
And  besides  recognizing  the  forces  at  any  time  existing,  as 
necessarily  linked  with  those  preceding  and  succeeding  them, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  amoimts  of  these  forces  suc- 
oessiyely  manifested  as  determinate, — as  necessarily  pro- 
ducing such  and  such  quantities  of  results,  and  as  necessarily 
limited  to  those  quantities. 

LiTolyed  as  are  the  phenomena  of  Eyolution,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  definite  quantitative  relation  can  in  each  case, 
or  indeed  in  any  case,  be  shown  between  the  forces  expended 
in  successive  phases.  We  have  not  adequate  data  for  this ; 
and  probably  shall  never  have  them.  The  antecedents  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  Evolution,  belong  to  a  remote  past  re- 
specting which  we  can  have  nothing  but  inferential  know- 
ledge ;  while  the  antecedents  -of  the  only  kind  of  Evolution 
which  is  traceable  £rom  beginning  to  end  (namely,  that  of 
individual  organisms)  are  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  by 
exact  methods.  Hence  we  cannot  hope  to  establish  equiva- 
knee  among  the  successive  manifestations  of  force  which  each 
order  of  Evolution  affords.  The  most  we  can  hope  is  to 
establish  a  qualitative  correlation  that  is  indefinitely  quanti- 
tative—quantitative in  so  far  as  involving  something  like  a  due 
prc^rtion  betwe^i  causes  and  effects.  If  this  can  be,  done, 
however,  some  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  Though  it  may  be  beyond  our  power  to  show 
a  measurable  relation  between  the  force  or  group  of  forces 
which  any  phase  of  Evolution  displays,  and  the  force  or  group 
of  forces  immediately  succeeding  it ;  yet  if  we  can  show  that 
there  always  are  antecedent  forces,  and  that  the  effects  they 
produce  always  become  the  antecedents  of  further  ones — if 
while  imable  to  calculate  how  much  of  each  change  will  be 
produced,  we  can  prove  that  a  change  of  that  kind  was  neces- 
sitated— if  we  can  discern  even  the  vaguest  correspondence 
between  the  amount  of  such  change  and  the  amount  of  the 
pre-existing  force ;  we  shall  advance  a  step  towards  inter- 
preting the  transformation  of  the  simple  into  the  conxplex. 
19 
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With  the  view  of  attempting  this,  let  us  now  reconsidw 
the  different  types  of  Evolution  awhile  since  delineated  : 
taking  them  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

§  79.  On  contemplating  our  Solar  System  the  first  fact 
which  strikes  us,  is,  that  all  its  members  are  in  motion ;  and 
that  their  motion  is  of  a  two-fold,  or  rather  of  a  three-fold, 
kind.  Each  planet  and  satellite  has  a  movement  of  rotation 
and  a  movement  of  translation  ;  besides  the  movement 
through  space  which  all  have  in  common  with  their  rotating 
primary.     Whence  this  unceasing  change  of  place  P 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  supplies  us  with  an  answer. 
Impossible  as  it  is  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  pre-existence  <^ 
matter  in  the  diffiised  form  supposed ;  yet  assuming  its  pre- 
existence  in  that  form,  we  have  in  the  gravitation  of  its  parts 
a  cause  of  motion  adequate  to  the  results.  So  far  too  as  the 
evidence  carries  us,  we  can  perceive  some  quantitative  rela- 
tion between  the  motions  produced,  and  the  gravitative  forces 
expended  in  producing  them.  The  planets  formed  from  that 
matter  which  has  travelled  the  shortest  distance  towards  the 
common  <)entre  of  gravity,  have  the  smallest  velocities :  the 
uniform  law  being  that  in  advancing  from  the  outermost  to 
the  innermost  planets,  the  rate  of  orbital  motion  progressively 
increases.  It  may  indeed  be  remarked  that  this  is  explicable 
on  the  teleological  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  a  condition  to  equi- 
librium. But  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  this  is  beside 
the  question,  it  wiU  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  like  cannot 
be  said  of  the  planetary  rotations.  No  such  final  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  the  rapid  axial  movement  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  or  the  slow  axial  movement  of  Mercury.  But  if  in 
pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation  we  look  for  the  ante- 
cedents of  these  gyrations  which  all  planets  exhibit,  the 
theory  of  Evolution  furnishes  us  with  equivalent  ones ;  and 
ones  which  bear  manifest  quantitative  relations  to  the  motions 
displayed.  For  the  planets  that  turn  on  their  axes  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,   are  those  having  great  masses   and  large 
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orbits — those^  that  is,  of  which  the  once  difEused  elements 
moTed  to  their  centres  of  gravity  through  immense  spaces, 
and  so  acquired  high  velocities.  While,  conversely,  there 
has  resulted  the  smallest  axial  movement  where  the  orbit 
and  the  mass  are  both  the  smallest. 

"  But  what,'*  it  may  be  asked,  "  has  in  such  case  become 
of  all  that  motion  which  brought  about  the  aggregation  of 
this  diffiised  matter  into  solid  bodies  P  The  rotation  of  each 
body  can  be  but  a  residuary  result  of  concentration — a  result 
due  to  the  imperfect  balancing  of  gravitative  movements 
from  opposite  points  towards  the  common  centre.  Such 
gravitative  movements  from  opposite  points  must  in  great 
measure  destroy  each  other.  What  then  has  become  of 
these  mutually-destroyed  motions  P  The  answer  which  the 
doctrine  of  correlation  suggests  is — they  must  have  been 
radiated  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light.  And  this  answer 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms.  Apart  fit)m  any 
speculation  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system,  the 
inquiries  of  geologists  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heat  of 
the  Earth's  still  molten  nucleus  is  but  a  r<^mnant  of  the  heat 
which  once  made  molten  the  entire  Earth.  The  mountainoua 
surfaces  of  the  Moon  and  of  Venus  (which  alone  are  near 
enough  to  be  scrutinized),  indicating,  as  they  do,  crusts  that 
have,  Kke  our  own,  been  corrugated  by  contraction,  imply 
that  these  bodies  too  have  undergone  refrigeration — imply 
in  each  of  them  a  primitive  heat,  such  as  the  hypothesis  ne- 
cessitates. Lastly,  we  have  in  the  Sun  a  still-continued  pro- 
duction of  this  heat  and  light,  which  must  result  from  the 
arrest  of  diffiised  matter  moving  towards  a  common  centre  of 
gravity.  Here  also,  as  before,  a  quantitative  relation 

is  traceable.  Among  the  bodies  which  make  up  the  Solar 
System,  those  containing  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
matter  whose  centripetal  motion  has  been  destroyed,  have  al- 
ready lost  nearly  all  the  produced  heat :  a  result  which  their 
relatively  larger  surfaces  have  facilitated.  But  the  Sun,  a 
thousand  times  as  great  in  mass  as  the  largest  planet,  and 
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having  therefore  to  give  off  an  enormously  greater  qtumtity  of 
heat  and  light  due  to  arrest  of  moving  matter,  is  still  radiat- 
ing with  great  intensity. 

Thus  we  see  that  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  corre- 
lation, we  ask  whence  come  the  forces  which  our  Solar  System 
displays,  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  gives  us  a  proximate 
explanation.  I£  the  Solar  System  once  existed  in  a  state  of 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity,  and  has  progressed  to  its 
present  state  of  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  then  the 
Motion,  Heat,  and  Light  now  exhibited  by  its  members,  axe 
interpretable  as  the  correlatives  of  pre-existing  forces ;  and 
between  them  and  their  antecedents  we  may  discern  rdatioams 
that  are  not  only  qualitative,  but  also  rudely  quantitative. 
How  matter  came  to  exist  under  the  form  assumed,  is  a 
mystery  which  we  must  regard  as  ultimate.  But  grant  such 
a  previous  form  of  existence,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Evohition 
interpreted  by  the  laws  of  correlation,  explains  for  us  the 
forces  as  we  now  see  them. 

§  80.  If  we  inquire  the  origin  of  those  forces  which  have 
wrought  the  surface  of  our  planet  into  its  present  shape,  we 
find  them  traceable  to  the  same  primordial  source  as  that 
just  assigned.  Assuming  the  solar  system  to  have  been 
evolved,  then  geologic  changes  are  either  direct  or  indireot 
residts  of  the  imexpended  heat  caused  by  nebular  condensa- 
tion. These  changes  are  commonly  divided  into  igneous  and 
aqueous : — heads  under  which  we  may  most  conveniently  con- 
sider them. 

All  those  periodic  disturbances  which  we  call  earUiqui&ee, 
all  those  elevations  and  subsidences  which  they  severally 
produce,  all  those  accumulated  effects  of  many  such  eleva- 
tions and  subsidences  exhibited  in  ocean-basins,  islands,  con- 
tinents, table-lands,  mountain-chains,  and  all  tiiose  forma- 
tions which  are  distinguished  as  volcanic,  geologists  now 
regard  as  modifications  of  the  Earth's  crust  produced  by  the 
still-molten  matter  occupying  its  interior.     However  unten- 
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aUe  may  be  the  details  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory, 
there  is  good  reason  to  accept  the  general  proposition  that 
the  disruptions  and  variations  of  level  Which  take  place  at 
intervals  on  the  terrestrial  surface,  are  due  to  the  progressive 
collapse  of  the  Earth's  solid  envelope  upon  its  cooling  and 
contracting  nucleus.  Even  supposing  that  volcanic  erup- 
tions, extrusions  of  igneous  rock,  and  upheaved  mountain- 
chains,  could  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  accoimted  for,  which 
they  cannot ;  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for 
those  wide-spread  elevations  and  depressions  whence  conti- 
n^its  and  oceans  result.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is, 
tiien,  that  the  forces  displayed  in  these  so-called  igneous 
changes,  are  derived  positively  or  negatively  from  the  unex- 
pended heat  of  the  Earth's  interior.  Such  phenomena  as  the 
fusion  or  agglutination  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  warming 
of  springs,  the  sublimation  oiP  metals  into  the  fissures  where 
we  find  them  as  ores,  may  ie  regarded  as  positive  results  of 
this  residuary  heat ;  while  fractures  of  strata  and  alterations 
of  level  are  its  negative  results,  since  they  en^ue  on  its  escape. 
The  original  cause  of  all  these  effi^cts  is  stOl,  however,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first,  the  gravitating  movement  of  the 
Earth's  matter  towards  the  Earth's  centre ;  seeing  that  to 
itm  is  due  both  the  internal  heat  itself  and  the  collapse 
which  takes  place  as  it  is  radiated  into  space. 

When  we  inquire  under  what  forms  previously  existed  the 
force  which  works  out  the  geological  changes  classed  as 
aqueous,  the  answer  is  less  obvious.  The  eflTects  of  rain,  of 
rivers,  of  winds,  of  waves,  of  marine  currents,  do  not  mani-* 
fesdy  proceed  from  one  general  source.  Analysis,  neverthe- 
less, proves  to  us  that  they  have  a  common  genesis.  If  we 
.ask, — ^Whence  comesAhe  power  of  the  river-current,  bearing 
sediment  down  to  the  sea  P  the  reply  is, — ^The  gravitation  of 
water  throughout  the  tract  which,  this  river  drains.  If  we 
ask, — ^How  came  the  water  to  be  dispersed  over  this  tract  ?  the 
reply  is,-^It  fdl  in  the  shape  of  rain.  If  we  ask, — How  came 
^  rain  to  be  in  that  position  whenoe  it  fell  P    the  reply  is. 
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— The  vapour  from  which  it  waft  condensed  was  drifted  there 
by  the  winds.  If  we  ask,— How  came  this  vapour  to  be  at 
that  elevation  P  the  reply  is, — It  was  raised  by  evaporation. 
And  if  we  ask, — What  force  thus  raised  it  P  the  reply  is, — 
The  sun's  heat.  Just  that  amount  of  gravitative  force  which 
the  sun's  heat  overcame  in  raising  the  atoms  of  water,  is 
given  out  again  in  the  fall  of  those  atoms  to  the  same  leveL 
Hence  the  denudations  effected  by  rain  and  rivers,  during 
the  descent  of  this  condensed  vax)our  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  indirectly  due  to  the  sun's  heat.  Similarly  with  the 
winds  that  transport  the  vapours  hither  and  thither.  Con- 
sequent as  atmospheric  currents  are  on  differences  of  tempera- 
ture (either  general,  as  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
regions,  or  special  as  between  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  of 
unlike  physical  characters)  all  such  currents  are  due  to  that 
source  from  which  the  varying  quantities  of  heat  proceed. 
And  if  the  winds  thus  originate,  so  too  do  the  waves  raised 
by  them  on  the  sea's  surface.  Whence  it  follows  that  what- 
ever changes  waves  produce — ^the  wearing  away  of  shores, 
the  breaking  down  of  rocks  into  shingle,  sand,  and  tnud — 
are  also  traceable  to  the  solar  rays  as  their  primary  oause^ 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ocean-currents.  Generated  as  ike 
larger  ones  are  by  the  excess  of  heat  which  the  ocean  in 
tropical  climates  continually  acquires  from  the  Sun;  an4 
generated  as  the  smaller  ones  are  by  minor  local  differences 
in  the  quantities  of  solar  heat  absorbed ;  it  follows  that  the 
distribution  of  sediment  and  other  geological  processes  which 
these  marine  currents  effect,  are  affiliable  upon  the  force 
which  the  sun  radiates.  The  only  aqueous  agency  otherwise 
originating  is  that  of  the  tides*— an  agency  which,  equally  with 
the  others,  is  traceable  to  unexpended  astronomical  motion. 
But  making  allowance  for  the  changes  which  this  works,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  slow  wearing  down  of  conti- 
nenta  and  gradual  filling  up  of  seas,  by  rain,  rivers,  winds^ 
waves,  and  ocean-streams,  are  the  indirect  effects  of  s<dar 
heat. 
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Thus  the  implication  forced  on  ns  by  the  doctrine  of  corre- 
lation,  that  the  forces  which  have  moulded  and  re-moulded 
the  Earth's  crust  must  have  pre-existed  imder  some  other 
shape,  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  Evolution ; 
since  this  pre-supposes  certain  forces  that  are  both  adequate 
to  the  results,  and  cannot  be  expended  without  producing 
the  results.  We  see  that  while  the  geological  changes  classed 
as  igneous,  result  from  the  still-progressing  motion  of  the 
Earth's  substance  to  its  centre  of  gravity ;  the  antagonistic 
dumgea  elassed  as  aqueous,  result  from  the  stiU-progressing 
motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of  gravity — 
a  motion  which,  transformed  into  heat  and  radiated  to  us,  is 
here  re-transformed,  directly  into  motions  of  the  gaseous  and 
Uquid  matters  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and  indirectly  into 
motions  of  the  solid  matters. 

§  81.  That  the  forces  exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegetal 
and  animal,  are  similarly  derived,  is  so  obvious  a  deduction 
from  the  facts  of  organic  chemistry,  that  it  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  from  readers  acquainted  with  these  facts. 
Let  us  note  first  the  physiological  generalizations ;  and  then 
the  generalizations  which  they  necessitate. 

Plant-life  ia  all  directly  or  indirectly  dependant  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun — directly  dependant  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  plants,  and  indirectly  dependant  in  plants 
which,  as  the  fungi,  flourish  in  the  dark :  since  these,  growing 
as  they  do  at  the  expense  of  decaying  organic  matter,  medi- 
ately draw  their  forces  from  the  same  original  source.  Each 
idant  owes  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sists, to  the  carbonic  acid  4md  water  contained  in  the  surround- 
ing air  and  earth.  The  carbonic  acid  and  water  must,  how- 
ever, be  decomposed  before  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  can 
be  assimilated.  To  overcome  the  powerful  affinities  which 
hold  their  elements  together,  requires  the  expenditure  of 
force;  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  Sun.  In  what 
manner  the  decomposition  is  effected  we  do  not  know.    But 
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we  know  that  when,  under  fit  conditions,  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  Sun's  rays,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  accumulate  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  In  darkness  this  process  ceases.  It  ceases 
too  when  the  quantities  of  light  and  heat  received  are  greatly 
reduced,  as  in  winter.  Conyersely,  it  is  active  when  the  Ught 
and  heat  are  great,  as  in  sununer.  And  the  like  relation  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  while  plant-life  is  luxuriant  in  the 
tropics,  it  diminishes  in  temperate  regions,  and  disappears  as 
we  approach  the  poles.  Thus  the  irresistible  inference  is, 
that  the  forces  by  which  plants  abstract  the  materials  of  their 
tissues  from  surroimding  inorganic  compounds — tiie  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  are  forces  that 
previously  existed  as  solar  radiations. 

That  animal  life  is  immediately  or  mediately  dependant  on 
vegetal  life  is  a  familiar  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  main,  the 
processes  of  animal  life  are  opposite  to  those  of  vegetal  life  is  a 
truth  long  current  among  men  of  science.  Chemically  con*- 
sidered,  vegetal  life  is  chiefly  a  process  of  de-oxidation,  and 
animal  life  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation :  chiefly,  we  must 
say,  because  in  so  far  as  plants  are  expanders  of  force  for  the 
purposes  of  organization,  they  are  oxidizers  (as  is  dhown  by 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night)  ;  and  ani- 
mals, in  some  of  their  minor  processes,  are  probably  de-oxi- 
dizers.  But  with  this  qualification,  the  general  truth  is 
that  while  the  plant,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  water 
and  liberating  oxygen,  builds  up  the  detained  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (along  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  elements  elsewhere  obtained)  into  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds;  the  animal,  consuming  these  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  and  absorbing  oxygen,  recomposes  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  together  with  certain  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  nunor  amounts.  And  while  the  decom- 
position effected  by  the  plant,  is  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain forces  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  are  employed 
in  overcoming  the  afl^ties  of  carbon  and  hydrc^n  for  the 
oxygen  united  with  them ;  the  re-composition  effected  by  the 
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animal,  is  at  the  profit  of  these  forces,  which  are  liberated 
during  the  combination  of  such  elements.  Thus  the  move- 
mentSy  internal  and  extemali  of  the  animal,  are  re-appear- 
ances in  new  forms  of  a  power  absorbed  by  the  plant  imder 
the  shape  of  light  and  heat.  Just  as,  in  the  manner 
above  explained,  the  solar  forces  expended  in  raising  vapour 
from  the  sea's  surface,  are  given  out  again  in  the  fall  of  rain 
and  rivers  to  the  same  level,  and  in  the  accompanying  trans- 
fer of  solid  matters ;  so,  the  solar  forces  that  in  the  plant 
raised  certain  chemical  elements  to  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  are  given  out  again  in  the  actions  of  the  animal 
during  the  &11  of  these  elements  to  a  condition  of  stable 
eqmlibrimn. 

Besides  thus  tracing  a  qualitative  correlation  between  these 
two  great  orders  of  organic  activity,  as  well  as  between  both 
of  them  and  inorganic  agencies,  we  may  rudely  trace  a 
quantitative  correlation.  Where  vegetal  life  is  abundant,  we 
usually  find  abundant  animal  life ;  and  as  we  advance  from 
torrid  to  temperate  and  frigid  climates,  the  two  decrease  to- 
gether. Speaking  generally,  the  animals  of  each  class  reach 
a  lai^er  size  in  regions  where  vegetation  is  abundant,  than 
in  those  where  it  is  sparse.  And  further,  there  is  a  tolerably 
apparent  connexijn  between  the  quantity  of  energy  which 
each  species  of  animal  expends,  and  the  quantity  of  force 
which  the  nutriment  it  absorbs  gives  out  during  oxidation. 

Certain  phenomena  of  development  in  both  plants  and 
animals,  illustrate  still  more  directly  the  ultimate  truth 
enundated.  Pursuing  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Orove, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  "  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces,''  that  a  connexion  probably  exists  between 
the  forces  classed  as  vital  and  those  classed  as  physical. 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  pointed  out  that  such  a  connexion  is 
clearly  exhibited  during  incubation.  The  transformation  of 
the  unorganized  contents  of  an  egg  into  the  organized  chick, 
is  altogether  a  question  of  heat :  withhold  heat  and  the  process 
does  not  commence ;  supply  heat  and  it  goes  on  while  the 
18* 
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temperature  is  maintained^  but  ceases  wlien  the  egg  is  allowed 
to  cool.  The  derelopmental  changes  can  be  completed  only 
by  keeping  the  temperature  with  tolerable  constancy  at  a 
definite  height  for  a  definite  time ;  that  is — only  by  supply- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  heat.  In  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects  we  may  discern  parallel  facts.  Experiments  show 
not  only  that  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  determined  by 
temperature,  but  also  that  the  evolution  of  the  pupa  into  the 
imago  is  similarly  determined ;  and  may  be  immensely  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  according  as  heat  is  artificially  supplied 
or  withheld.  It  will  suffice  just  to  add  that  the  germination  of , 
plants  presents  like  relations  of  cause  and  effect — relations  so 
similar  that  detail  ia  superfluous. 

Thus  then  the  various  changes  exhibited  to  us  by  the 
organic  creation,  whether  considered  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  two 
great  divisions,  or  in  its  individual  members,  conform,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  to  the  law  of  correlation.  Where,  as  in 
the  transformation  of  an  egg  into  a  chick,  we  can  investigate 
the  phenomena  apart  from  all  complications,  we  find  that  the 
re-arrangement  of  parts  which  constitutes  evolution,  involves 
expenditure  of  a  pre-existing  force.  Where  it  is  not,  as 
in  the  egg  or  the  chrysalis,  merely  the  change  of  a  fixed 
quantity  of  matter  into  a  new  shape,  but  where,  as  in  the 
growing  plant  or  anima^  we  have  an  incorporation  of  matter 
existing  outside,  there  is  still  a  pre-existing  external  force 
at  the  cost  of  which  this  incorporation  is  effected.  And 
where,  as  in  the  higher  division  of  organisms,  there  ro- 
main  over  and  above  the  forces  expended  in  organization, 
certain  surplus  forces  expended  in  movement,  these  too  ai^ 
indirectly  derived  from  this  same  pre-existing  external  force 

§  82.  Even  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  many  will  be  alarmed  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  forces  which  we  distinguish  as  mental,  come  within 
the  same  generalization.  Tet  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
make  this  assertion :  the  facts  which  justify,  or  rather  which 
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necessitate  it,  being  abundant  and  conspicuous.  They  fsdl 
into  the  following  groups. 

All  impressions  from  moment  to  moment  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense,  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  physical 
forces  existing  externally.  The  modes  of  consciousness  called 
pressure,  motion,  sound,  light,  heat,  are  effects  produced  in 
ns  by  agencies  which,  as  otherwise  expended,  crush  or  fracture 
pieces  of  matter,  generate  vibrations  in  surrounding  objects, 
cause  chemical  combinations,  and  reduce  substances  &om  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  form.  Hence  if  we  regard  the  changes  of 
relative  position,  of  aggregation,  or  of  chemical  state,  thus 
arising,  as  being  transformed  manifestations  of  the  agencies 
from  which  they  arise  ;  so  must  we  regard  the  sensations 
which  such  agencies  produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  forces 
producing  them.  Any  hesitation  to  admit  that,  be- 

tween the  physical  forces  and  the  sensations  there  exists  a 
correlation  like  that  between  the  physical  forces  themselves, 
must  disappear  on  remembering  how  the  one  correlation,  like 
the  other,  is  not  qualitative  only  but  quantitative.  Masses 
of  matter  which,  by  scales  or  dynamometer,  are  shown  to 
differ  greatly  in  weight,  differ  as  greatly  in  the  feelings  of 
pressure  they  produce  on  our  bodies.  In  arresting  moving 
objects,  the  strains  we  are  conscious  of  are  proportionate  to 
the  momenta  of  such  objects  as  otherwise  measured.  Under 
like  conditions  the  impressions  of  sounds  given  to  us  by 
vibrating  strings,  bells,  or  columns  of  air,  are  found  to  vary 
in  strength  with  the  amount  of  force  applied.  Fluids  or 
solids  proved  to  be  markedly  contrasted  in  temperature  by 
the  different  degrees  of  expansion  they  produce  in  the 
mercurial  column,  produce  in  us  correspondingly  different 
degrees  of  the  sensation  of  heat.  And  similarly  unlike  in- 
tensities in  our  impressions  of  light,  answer  to  unlike  effects 
as  measured  by  photometers. 

Besides  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  external 
physical  forces,  and  the  mental  forces  g^ierated  by  them  in 
us  und^  the  form  of  sensations,  there  is  a  correlation  and 
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equivalence  between  sensatiooB  and  those  physical  foroes 
which,  in  the  shape  of  bodily  actions,  result  from  them.  The 
feelings  we  distinguish  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odour,  taste, 
pressure,  &c.,  do  not  die  away  without  immediate  results ; 
but  are  invariably  followed  by  other  manifestationa  of  force. 
In  addition  to  the  excitements  of  secreting  organs,  that  are 
in  some  cases  traceable,  there  arises  a  contraction  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles,  or  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  of  both. 
Sensations  increase  the  action  of  the  heart — slightly  when 
they  are  slight ;  markedly  when  they  are  marked ;  and  recent 
physiological  inquiries  imply  not  only  that  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  excited  by  every  sensation,  but  also  that  the  muscular 
fibres  throughout  the  whole  yascidar  system,  are  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  contracted.  The  respiratory  muscles,  too, 
are  stimulated  into  greater  activity  by  sensations.  The  rate 
of  breathing  is  visibly  and  audibly  augmented  both  by  plea- 
surable and  painM  impressions  on  the  nerves,  when  these 
reach  any  intensity.  It  has  even  of  late  been  shown  that 
inspiration  becomes  more  frequent  on  transition  from  daik- 
ness  into  sunshine, — a  result  probably  due  to  the  increased 
amoimt  of  direct  and  indirect  nervous  stimulation  involved. 
When  the  quantity  of  sensation  is  great,  it  generates  con- 
tractions of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  involun- 
tary ones.  Unusual  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  as  by 
tickling,  is  followed  by  almost  incontroUable  movements  of 
the  limbs.  Violent  pains  cause  violent  struggles.  The 
start  that  succeeds  a  loud  sound,  the  wry  face  produced  by 
the  taste  of  anything  extremely  disagreeable,  the  jerk  with 
which  the  hand  or  foot  is  snatched  out  of  water  that  is  very 
hot,  are  instances  of  the  transformation  of  feeling  into 
motion ;  and  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  quantity  of  bodily  action  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  sensation.  Even  where  from  pride  there  is  a 
suppression  of  the  screams  and  groans  expressive  of  great 
pain  (also  indirect  results  of  muscular  contraction),  we  may 
still  see  in  the  clenching  of  the  hands,  the  knitting  of  the 
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brows,  and  the  setting  of  tbe  teeth>  that  the  bodily  acticms 
derebped  are  as  great,  though  less  obtrusive  in  their  re- 
sults* K  we  tabs  emotions  instead  of  sensations,  we 
find  the  corzelation  and  equiTalence  equally  manifest.  Not 
only  are  the  modes  of  consciousness  directly  produced  in  us 
by  j^ysical  forces  re-transformable  into  physical  forces  xuider 
the  form,  of  nmscular  motions  and  the  changes  they  initiate ; 
but  the  like  is  true  of  those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are 
not  directly  xnroduced  in  us  by  the  physical  forces.  Emotions 
of  moderate  intensity,  like  sensations  of  moderate  intensity, 
generate  Htde  beyond  excitement  of  the  heart  and  yascular 
system,  joined  sometimes  with  increased  action  of  glandidar 
organs.  But  as  the  emotions  rise  in  strength,  the  muscles  of 
the  £bk»,  body,  and  limbs,  begin  to  move.  Of  examples  may 
be  mentioned  the  fVowns,  dilated  nostrils,  and  stampings  of 
anger ;  the  contracted  brows,  and  wrung  hands,  of  grief;  the 
sunles  and  leaps  of  joy ;  and  the  frantic  strugglej  of  terror  or 
despair.  Passing  over  certain  apparent,  but  only  apparent, 
exceptions,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  kind  of  emotion, 
there  is  a  manifest  relation  between  its  amount,  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  induced :  alike  from  the  erect 
carriage  and  elastic  step  of  exhilaration,  up  to  the  dancings 
of  imm^ise  delight,  and  &om  the  fidgettiness  of  impatience 
up  to  the  almost  convulsive  movements  accompanying  great 
mental  agony.  To  these  several  orders  of  evidence 
must  be  joined  the  fnrther  one,  that  between  our  feeliugs  and 
those  vobmtary  motions  into  which  they  are  transformed, 
there  comes  the  s^[isation  of  muscular  tension,  standing  in 
manifest  correlation  with  both  —  a  correlation  that  is  dis- 
tinctly quantitative:  the  sense  of  strain  varying,  other 
things  equal,  directly  as  the  quantity  of  momentimi 
generated. 

"  But  how,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  can  we  interpret  by  the 
law  of  correlation  the  genesis  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
which,  instead  of  following  external  ctimuli,  arise  spontaneous- 
ly P    Between  the  indignation  caused  by  an  insult,  and  the 
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loud  sounds  or  violent  acts  that  follow,  the  alleged  oonnexioD 
may  hold ;  but  whence  come  the  crowd  of  ideas  and  the  mass 
of  feelings  that  expend  themselves  in  these  demonstrations  P 
They  are  clearly  not  equivalents  of  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  words  on  the  ears;  for  the  samo  words  otherwise 
arranged,  would  not  have  caused  them.  The  thing  said 
bears  to  the  mental  action  it  excites,  mudi  the  same  relation 
that  the  pidling  of  a  trigger  bears  to  the  subsequent  explo* 
sion — does  not  produce  the  power,  but  merely  liberates  it. 
Whence  then  arises  this  inmiense  amount  of  nervous  energy 
which  a  whisper  or  a  glance  may  call  forth?'*  The 

reply  is^  that  the  immediate  correlates  of  these  and  other  such 
modes  of  consciousness,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  agencies 
acting  on  us  externally,  but  in  certain  internal  agencies- 
The  forces  called  vital,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  correlates 
of  the  forces  called  physical,  are  the  immediate  sources  of 
these  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  are  expended  in  producing 
them.  The  proofs  of  this  are  various.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  mental  action  is 

contingent  on  the  presence  of  a  certain  nervous  apparatus ; 
and  that,  greatly  obscured  as  it  is  by  numerous  and  involved 
conditions,  a  general  relation  may  be  traced  between  the  size 
of  this  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  mental  action  as  measur- 
ed by  its  results.  Further,  this  apparatus  has  a  particuliu* 
chemical  constitution  on  which  its  activity  depends;  and 
there  is  one  element  in  it  between  the  amount  of  which  and 
the  amount  of  function  performed,  th6re  is  an  ascertained 
connexion :  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  present  in  the  brain 
being  the  smallest  in  infancy,  old  age  and  idiotcy,  and  the 
greatest  during  the  prime  of  life.  Note  next,  that 

the  evolution  of  thought  and  emotion  varies,  other  things 
equal,  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  On  the.  one 
hand,  a  cessation  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  from  arrest  of 
the  heart's  action,  immediately  entails  unconsciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  excess  of  cerebral  circulation  (unless  it  is 
such  as  to  cause  undue  pressure)  results  in  an  excitement 
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rising  finally  to  daHiiimu  Not  the  quantity  only, 

but  also  the  condition  of  the  blood  passing  through  the 
nerrous  system^  influences  the  mental  manifestations.  The 
artmal  currents  must  be  duly  aerated^  to  produce  the  normal 
amount  of  cerebration.  At  the  one  extreme,  we  find  that  if 
the  Uood  is  not  allowed  to  exchange  its  carbonic  acid  for 
oxygen,  there  results  asj^yxia,  with  its  accompanying  stop- 
page of  ideas  and  feelings.  While  at  the  other  extreme,  we 
find  that  by  the  inspiratiou  of  nitrous  oxide,  there  is  pro- 
duced aa  excessive,  and  indeed  irrepressible,  nerrous  ac- 
tivity. Besides  the  connexion  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  forces  and  the  presence  of  sufficient 
oxygen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  there  is  a  kindred  connexion 
between  the  development  of  the  mental  forces  and  the  pre- 
sence in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  certain  other  elements. 
There  must  be  supplied  special  materials  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  c^atres,  as  well  as  for  their  oxidation.  And  how 
what  we  may  call  the  quantity  of  consciousness,  is,  other  things 
equal,  determined  by  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  unmis- 
takeably  seen  in  the  exaltation  that  follows  when  certain 
chemical  compoxmds,  as  alcohol  and  the  vegeto-alkalies,  are 
added  to  it.  The  gentle  exhilaration  which  tea  and  cofiee 
create,  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  though  the  gorgeous  imagina- 
tions and  intense  feelings  of  happiness  produced  by  opium 
and  hashish,  have  been  experienced  by  few,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  experienced  them 
is  sufficiently  conclusive.  Yet  another  proof  that  the 
genesis  of  tiie  mental  en^gies  is  inmiediately  dependent  on 
ehemical  change,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  effete  pro- 
ducts separated  horn  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  vary  in  cha- 
racter with  the  amount  of  cerebral  action.  Excessive  activity 
of  mind  is  habitually  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  the  alkaline  phosphates.  Conditions  of 
abnormal  nervous  excitement  bring  on  analogous  effects. 
And  the  "  peculiar  odour  of  the  insane,**  implying  as  it  does 
morbid  products  in  the  perspiration,  shows  a  connexion  be- 
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tween  insanity  and  a  speoial  comxxmtion  of  the  cirouLating 
fluids — a  composition  which^  whether  regarded  as  cause  or 
consequence,  equally  implies  ccnrelation  of  the  mental  and 
the  physical  forces*  Lastly  we  haye  to  note  that  thiB 

correlation  too,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it^  quantitative. 
Provided  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  are  not  infringed 
on,  and  the  concomitants  are  the  same,  there  is  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio  between  the  amounts  of  the  anteced^its  aad 
consequents.  Within  the  implied  limits,  nervous  stimulants 
and  anaesthetics  produce  effects  on  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, proportionate  to  the  quantities  administered.  And 
conversely,  where  the  thoughts  and  feelings  form  the  initial 
term  of  the  relation,  the  degree  of  reaction  on  the  bodily 
energies  is  great,  in  proportion  aa  they  are  great :  reaching 
in  extreme  cases  a  total  prostration  of  physique. 

Various  classes  of  fiEu^ts  thus  unite  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
metamorphosis,  which  holds  among  the  physical  forces, 
holds  equally  between  them  and  the  mental  forces. 
Those  modes  of  the  Unknowable  which  we  call  mo- 
tion, heat,  light,  chemical  affinity,  &c.,  are  alike  trans- 
formable into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  the 
Unknowable  which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion, 
thought:  these,  in  their  turns,  being  directiy  or  indirectiy 
re-transformable  into  the  cnriginal  shapes.  That  no  idea  or 
feeling  arises,  save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  ei^iended 
in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming  a  common  place  of  science ; 
and  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evidence  wiU  see,  that  nothing 
but  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favour  of  a  pre-conoeived 
theory,  ca^n  explain  its  non-acceptance.  How  this 

metamorphosis  takes  place — ^how  a  force  existing  as  motioii, 
heat,  or  light,  can  become  a  mode  of  coxyscionsness — ^how  it  is 
possible  for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  tiie  sensation  we  call 
sound,  or  for  the  forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the 
brain  to  give  rise  to  emotion — these  are  mysteries  which  it  is 
impossible  to  fathom.  But  they  are  not  profounds  mysteries 
than  the  transformations  of  the  physical  forces  into  eadi  other. 
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They  are  not  more  completely  beyond  our  comprehension 
than  the  natures  of  Mind  and  Matter.  They  haye  simply  the 
same  insolubility  as  all  other  ultimate  questions.  We  can 
learn  nothing  more  than  that  bere  is  one  of  the  uniformities 
in  the  order  of  phenomena. 

§  83.  Of  course  if  the  law  of  correlation  and  equivalence 
holds  of  the  forces  we  dass  as  vital  and  mental,  it  must  hold 
also  of  those  which  we  dass  as  social.  Whatever  takes  place 
in  a  society  is  due  to  organic  or  inorganic  agencies,  or  to 
a  combination  of  the  two — results  either  from  the  undirected 
I^ysioal  forces  around,  fix)m  these  physical  forces  as  directed 
by  men^  or  from  the  forces  of  the  men  themselves.  No 
change  can  occur  in  its  organization,  its  modes  of  activity,  or 
the  effects  it  produces  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  but  ^hai 
proceeds,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  these.  Let  us  con- 
sider first  the  correlation  between  the  phenomena  which 
sodeties  display,  and  the  vital  phenomena. 

Social  power  and  life  varies,  other  things  equal,  with  the 
population.  Though  different  races,  differing  widely  in  their 
fitness  for  combination,  show  us  that  the  forces  manifested  in 
a  sodety  are  not  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
people;  yet  we  see  that  imder  given  conditions,  the  forces 
manifested  are  confined  within  the  limits  which  the  number 
of  people  imposes.  A  small  society,  no  matter  how  superior 
the  character  of  its  members,  cannot  exhibit  the  same 
quantity  of  social  action  as  a  large  one.  The  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities  must  be  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale.  A  multitudinous  press,  a  prolific  literature,  or  a 
massive  politioal  agitation,  is  not  possible.  And  there  can 
be  but  a  small  total  of  results  in  the  shape  of  art-products 
and  scientific  discoveries.  The   correlation  of   the 

social  with  the  physical  forces  through  the  intermediation  of 
the  vital  ones,  is,  however,  most  clearly  shown  in  the  different 
amounts  of  activity  displayed  by  the  same  sodety  according 
fis  its  mambers  are  supplied  with  different  amoiint>fl  of  force 
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from  the  external  world.  In  the  effects  of  good  and  bad 
harvests,  we  yearly  see  this  relation  illustrated.  A  greatly 
deficient  yield  of  wheat  is  soon  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
business.  Factories  are  worked  half-time,  or  close  entirely ; 
railway  traffic  falls  ;  retailers  find  their  sales  much  lessened  ; 
house-building  is  abnost  suspended  }  and  if  the  scarcity 
rises  to  famine,  a  thinning  of  the  popuhition  still  more 
diminishes  the  industrial  vivacity.  Conversely,  an  unusually 
abundant  harvest,  occurring  under  conditions  not  otherwise 
unfavourable,  both  excites  the  old  producing  and  distributing 
agencies  and  sets  up  new  ones.  The  surplus  social  energy 
finds  vent  in  q>eculatiTe  enterprises.-  Cajntal  seeking  in- 
vestment carries  out  inventions  that  have  been  lying  imutil- 
ized.  Labour  is  expended  in  opening  new  channds  of  oom- 
mimication.  There  is  increased  encouragement  to  those  who 
furnish  the  luxuries  of  life  and  minister  to  the  aesthetic 
faculties.  There  are  more  marriages,  and  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  in  population.  Thus  the  social  organism  grows 
larger,  more  complex,  and  more  active.  When,  as 

happens  with  most  civilized  nations,  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terials for  subsistence  are  not  drawn  from  the  area  inhabited, 
but  are  partly  imported,  the  people  are  still  supported  by 
certain  harvests  elsewhere  grown  at  the  expense  of  certain 
physical  forces.  Our  own  cotton-spinners  and  weavers  supply 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  section  in  one  nation  liv- 
ing, in  great  part,  on  imported  commodities,  purchased  by  the 
labour  they  expend  on  other  imported  commodities.  But 
though  the  social  activities  of  Lancashire  are  due  chiefly  to 
materials  not  drawn  from  our  own  soil,  they  are  none  the  less 
evolved  from  phyncal  forces  elsewhere  stored  up  in  fit  forms 
and  then  brought  here. 

If  we  ask  whence  come  these  physical  forces  from  which, 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  vital  forces,  the  social 
forces  arise,  the  reply  is  of  course  as  heretofore — the  solar 
radiations.  Based  as  the  life  of  a  society  is  on  animal  and 
vegetal  products ;  and  dependent  as  these  animal  and  vegetal 
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products  are  on  the  ligbt  and  Heat  of  the  snn ;  it  follows  that 
the  changes  going  on  in  societies  are  effects  of  forces  having 
a  common  origin  with  those  whidi  produce  all  the  other 
orders  of  changes  that  have  heen  analyzed.    Not  only  is  the 
force  expended  by  the  horse  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and  by 
the  labourer  guiding  it^  derived  from  the  same  reservoir 
as  is  the  force  of  the  falling  cataract  and  the  roaring  hurri- 
cane ;  but  to  this  same  reservoir  are  eventually  traceable  those 
subtler  and  more  complex  manifestations  of  force  which 
humanity,  as  socially  embodied,  evolves.    The  assertion  is  a 
startling  one,  and  by  many  will  be  thought  ludicrous ;  but  it 
is  an  unavoidable  deduction  which  cannot  here  be  passed  over. 
Of  the  physical  forces  that  are  directly  transformed  into 
social  ones,  the  like  is  to  be  said.     Currents  of  air  and  water, 
which  before  the  use  of  steam  were  the  only  agencies  brought 
in  aid  of  muscular  effort  f(^  the  performance  of  industrial 
processes,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  generated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.     And  the  inanimate  power  that  now,  to  so  vast  an 
extent,  supplements  hmnan  labour,  is  similarly  derived.   The 
late  George  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  force  impelling  his  locomotive,  originally  eman- 
ated from  the  sun.     Step  by  step  we  go  back — from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  thence  to 
the  heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of  coal ;  thence  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  by  the  plants  of  whose  imbedded  re- 
mains coal  consists ;  th^ace  to  the  carbonic  acid  from  which 
their  carbon  was  obtained ;  and  thence  to  the  rays  of  light 
that  de-oxidized  this  carbonic  acid.    Solar  forces  millions  of 
years  ago  expended  on  the  Earth's  vegetation,   and  since 
locked  up  beneath  its  surface,  now  smelt  the  metals  required 
for  our  machines,  turn,  the  lathes  by  which  the  machines  are 
shaped,  work  them  when  put  together,  and  distribute  the 
fabrics  tiiey  produce.    And  in  so  far  as  economy  of  labour 
makes  possible  the  support  of  a  larger  population ;  gives  a 
surplus  of  human  power  that  would  else  be  absorbed  in 
maaual  occupations ;  and  so  facilitates  the  devebpment  of 
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higher  kinds  of  aotivity ;  it  is  dear  that  these  social  foiees 
which  are  directly  correlated  with  physical  forces  anciwitly 
derived  from  the  sun,  are  only  less  important  than  those 
whose  correlates  are  the  vital  foroes  recently  derived  from  it. 

§  84.  Begarded  as  an  induction^  the  doctrine  set  for&  in 
this  chapter  wiU  most  likely  be  met  by  a  demurrer.  Many 
who  admit  that  among  physical  phenomena  at  least,  the 
correlation  of  foroes  is  now  establishedi  will  probably  say  that 
inquiry  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  enaUe  us  to  predioate 
equivalence.  And  in  respect  of  the  forces  dassed  as  vital, 
mental,  and  social,  the  evidence  assigned,  however  little  to  be 
explained  away,  they  will  consider  by  no  means  oondusive 
even  of  correlation,  much  less  of  equivalence. 

To  those  who  think  thus,  it  must  now  however  be  pointed 
out,  that  the  universal  truth  above  illustrated  underits  varioiui 
aspects,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
Setting  out  with  the  proposition  that  force  can  neither  come 
into  existence,  nor  cease  to  exist,  the  several  foregoing 
general  conclusions  inevitably  follow.  Each  manifestation  of 
force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the  effect  of  some  antecedent 
force:  no  matter  whether  it  be  an  inorganic  action,  an 
animal  movement,  a  thought^  or  a  feeling.  Either  this  must 
be  conceded,  or  else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  succe^ve 
states  of  consciousness  are  self-created.  Either  mental 
energies,  as  well  as  bodily  ones,  are  quantitatively  correlated 
to  certain  energies  expended  in  their  production,  and  to 
certain  other  energies  which  they  initiate ;  or  else  nothing 
must  become  something  and  something  must  become  nothing 
The  alternatives  are,  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force,  or  to 
admit  that  every  physical  and  psychial  change  is  generated 
by  certain  antecedent  forces,  and  that  from  given  amounts  of 
such  forces  neither  more  nor  less  of  such  physical  and  psychial 
changes  can  result.  And  since  the  persistence  of  force,  being  a 
datum  of  consciousness,  cannot  be  denied, its  imavoidableoorol- 
lary  must  be  accepted.  This  corollary  cannotindeed  be 
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made  more  certain  by  aocumulating  illustrations.  The  truth  as 
arrived  at  deductively,  cannot  be  inductively  confirmed.  For 
every  one  of  such  facts  as  those  above  detailed,  is  established 
only  through  the  indirect  assumption  of  that  persistence  of 
force,  from  which  it  really  follows  as  a  direct  consequence. 
The  most  exact  proof  of  correlation  and  equivalence  which  it 
is  possible  to  reach  by  experimental  inquiry,  is  that  based  on 
measurement  of  the  forces  expended  and  the  forces  produced. 
But,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  any  such  process  of 
measurement  implies  the  use  of  some  unit  of  force  which  is 
assumed  to  remain  constant ;  and  for  this  assumption  there 
can  be  no  warrant  but  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persist- 
ence of  force.  How  then  can  any  reasoning  based  on  this 
corollary,  prove  the  equally  direct  corollary  that  when  a  given 
quantity  of  force  ceases  to  exist  under  one  form,  an  equal 
quantity  must  come  into  existence  under  some  other  form  or 
forms?  Cleariy  the  i  priori  truth  expressed  in  this  last 
corollary,  cannot  be  more  firmly  established  by  any  d  pos- 
teriori -proofs  which  the  first  corollary  helps  us  to. 

"  What  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  use  of  these  investi- 
gations by  which  the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is 
sought  to  be  established  as  an  inductive  truth  P  Surely  it 
will  not  be  alleged  that  they  are  useless.  Yet  if  this  corre- 
lation cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  them  than  it  is  already, 
does  not  their  uselessness  necessarily  follow  P  "  No.  They  are 
of  value  as  disclosing  the  many  pai*ticular  implications  which 
the  general  truth  does  not  specify.  They  are  of  value  as 
teaching  us  how  much  of  one  mode  of  force  is  the  equivalent 
of  so  much  of  another  mode.  They  are  of  value  as  determin- 
ing under  what  c(»idition8  each  metamorphosis  occurs.  And 
they  are  of  value  as  leading  us  to  inquire  in  what  shape 
the  remnant  of  force  has  escaped,  when  the  apparent  results 
are  not  equivalent  to  the  cause. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DIRECTION  OP  MOTION. 

I  85.  The  Absolute  Cause  of  changes,  inclusive  of  those 
constituting  Evolution,  is  not  less  incomprehensible  in  respect 
of  the  unity  or  duality  of  its  action,  than  in  all  other  respects. 
We  cannot  decide  between  the  alternative  suppositions,  that 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  variously-conditioned  workings  of  a 
single  force,  and  that  they  are  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  forces. 
Whether,  as  some  contend,  everything  is  explicaUe  on  the 
hypothesis  of  universal  pressure,  whence  what  we  call  tension 
results  diflerentially  from  inequalities  of  pressure  in  opposite 
directions ;  or  whether,  as  might  be  with  equal  propriety  con- 
tended, things  are  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  uni- 
versal tension,  from  which  pressure  is  a  dijBTerential  result ;  or 
whether,  as  most  physicists  hold,  pressure  and  tension  every- 
where co-exist ;  are  questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  settle. 
Each  of  these  three  suppositions  makes  the  facte  comprehen- 
sible, only  by  postulating  an  inconceivability.  To  assume  a 
imiversal  pressure,  confessedly  requires  us  to  assume  an 
infinite  plenum — an  unlimited  space  full  of  something  which 
is  everywhere  pressed  by  something  beyond ;  and  this 
assumption  cannot  be  mentally  realized.  That  universal 
tension  is  the  immediate  agency  to  which  phenomena  are 
due,  is  an  idea  open  to  a  parallel  and  equally  fatal  objection. 
And  however  verbally  intelligible  may  be  the  proposition  that 
pressure  and  tension  everywhere  co-exist,  yet  we  cannot  truly 
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represent  to  otirselyes  one  nltunate  nnit  of  matter  as  drawing 
another  while  resisting  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  last  belief  is  one  which  we  are  compelled 
to  entertain.  Matter  cannot  be  conceiyed  except  as  mani- 
festing forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Body  is  dis- 
tinguished in  our  consciousness  from  Space,  by  its  opposition 
to  our  muscular  energies ;  and  this  opposition  we  feel  imder 
the  twofold  form  of  a  cohesion  that  hinders  our  efiG3rts  to 
rend,  and  a  resistance  that  hinders  our  efforts  to  compress. 
Without  resistance  there  can  be  merely  empty  extension. 
Without  cohesion  there  can  be  no  resistance.  Probably  this 
conception  of  antagonistic  forces,  is  originally  deriyed  from 
the  antagonism  of  our  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  aU  objects  as  made 
op  of  parts  that  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  since  this  is  the 
form  of  our  experience  of  all  objects. 

By  a  higher  abstraction  residts  the  conception  qt  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  pervading  space.  We  cannot  dissociate 
force  from  occupied  extension,  or  occupied  extension  from 
force ;  because  we  have  never  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
either  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  force  is  exercised  through  what  ap- 
pears to  our  senses  a  vacuity.  Mentally  to  represent  this 
exercise,  we  are  hence  obliged  to  fill  the  apparent  vacuity 
with  a  species  of  matter— an  etherial  medium.  The  consti- 
tution we  assign  to  this  etherial  medium,  however,  like  the 
constitution  we  assign  to  solid  substance,  is  necessarily  an 
abstract  of  the  impressions  received  from  tangible  bodies. 
The  opposition  to  pressure  which  a  tangible  body  offers  to  us, 
is  not  shown  in  one  direction  only,  but  in  all  directions ;  and 
so  likewise  is  its  tenacity.  Suppose  countless  lines  radiating 
from  its  centre  on  every  side,  and  it  resists  along  each  of  these 
lines  and  coheres  along  each  of  these  lines.  Hence  the 
constitution  of  those  ultimate  units  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  which  phenomena  are  interpreted.  Be  they  atoms 
of  ponderable  matter  or  molecules  of  ether,  the  properties  we 
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conceive  them  to  possees  are  nothing  else  than  these  per- 
ceptible properties  idealized.  Centres  of  force  attracting  and 
repelling  each  other  in  all  directions,  are  simply  insenjaiUe 
portions  of  matter  having  the  endowments  common  to  sensi- 
ble portions  of  matter — endowments  of  which  we  cannot  by 
any  mental  effort  divest  them.  In  brief,  they  are  the  in- 
variable elements  of  the  conception  of  matter,  abstracted  from 
its  variable  elements — size,  form*  quality,  &c.  And  so  to 
interpret  manifestations  of  force  which  cannot  be  tactoally 
experienced,  we  use  the  terms  of  thought  supfdied  by  our 
tactual  experiences ;  and  this  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we 
must  use  these  or  none. 

After  all  that  has  been  before  shown,  and  after  the  hint 
given  above,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  these  universally 
co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  must  not  be 
taken  as  realities,  but  as  our  symbols  of  the  reality.  They 
are  the  forms  under  which  the  workings  of  the  Unknowable 
are  cognizable  by  us — modes  of  the  nnconditi<med  as  pre- 
sented imder  the  conditions  of  our  consciousness.  But  while 
knowing  that  the  ideas  thus  generated  in  us  are  not  absolutely 
true,  we  may  unreservedly  surrender  ourselves  to  them  as  re- 
latively true ;  and  may  proceed  to  evolve  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions having  a  like  relative  truth. 

§  86.  From  universally  co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  there  result  certain  laws  of  direction  of  all  move- 
ment. Where  attractive  forces  alone  are  concerned,  <3fr 
rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movement  takes  place  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  resultant ;  which  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  the 
line  of  greatest  traction.  Where  repulsive  forces  alone  are 
concerned,  or  rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  their  resultant ;  which  is  usually  known  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  And  where  both  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  concerned,  or  are  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  the  resultant  of  all  the  tractions  and  resistances. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  last  is  the  sole  law;  since,  by  the 
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Hypothesis^  both  forces  are  everywhere  in  action.  But 
very  frequently  the  one  kind  of  force  is  so  immensely  in 
excess  that  the  effect  of  the  other  kind  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  Practically  we  may  say  that  a  body  falling 
to  the  Earth,  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction ;  since, 
though  the  resistance  of  the  air  must,  if  the  body  be  irregular, 
cause  some  diyergence  from  this  Hne,  (quite  perceptible  with 
feathers  and  leaves,)  yet  ordinarily  the  divergence  is  so  slight 
that  we  may  omit  it.  In  the  same  manner,  though  the  course 
taken  by  the  steam  firom  an  exploding  boiler,  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  it  would  take  were  gravitation  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  yet,  as  gravitation  affects  itscourse  infinitesimally,  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  escaping  steam  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Motion  then,  we  may  say,  always  follows  the 
line  of  greatest  traction,  or  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the 
resultant  of  the  two  :  bearing  in  mind  that  though  the  last  is 
alone  strictly  true,  the  others  are  in  many  cases  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

Movement  set  up  in  any  direction  is  itself  a  cause  of  fnrther 
movement  in  that  direction,  since  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
surplus  force  in  that  direction.  This  holds  equally  with  the 
transit  of  matter  tiirough  space,  the  transit  of  matter  through 
matter,  and  the  transit  through  matter  of  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  matter  moving  through  space,  this  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  law  of  inertia — a  law  on  which  the 
calculations  of  physical  astronomy  are  wholly  based.  In  the 
case  of  matter  moving  through  matter,  we  trace  the  same 
truth  under  the  familiar  experience  that  any  breach  made  by 
one  soUd  through  another,  or  any  channel  formed  by  a  fluid 
through  a  solid,  becomes  a  route  along  which,  other  things 
equal,  subsequent  movements  of  like  nature  take  place.  And 
in  the  case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  under  the  form 
of  an  impulse  c(»nmunic&ted  from  part  to  part,  the  facts  of 
magnetization  go  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  undula- 
tions along  eertoin  lines,  determines  their  continuance  alcmg 
those  lines. 

U 
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It  ftirther  follows  &om  the  conditions^  that  the  direction  of 
movement  can  rarely  if  ever  be  perfectly  straight.  For 
matter  in  motion  to  pursue  continuously  the  exact  line  in 
which  it  sets  out,  the  forces  of  attraction  and  r^ulsiou 
must  be  symmetrically  disposed  around  its  path;  and  the 
chances  against  this  are  infinitely  great.  The  impossibility 
of  making  an  absolutely  true  edge  to  a  bar  of  metal — iho 
fact  that  aU  which  can  be  done  by  the  best  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, is  to  reduce  the  irregularities  of  such  an  edge  to 
amounts  that  cannot  be  perceived  without  magnifiers — suffi- 
ciently exemplifies  how,  in  consequence  of  the  unsymmetrical 
distribution  of  forces  around  the  line  of  movement,  the  move- 
ment is  rendered  more  or  less  indirect.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  in  proportion  as  the  forces  at  work  are 
numerous  and  varied^  the  curve  a  moving  body  describee  k 
necessarily  complex :  witness  the  contrast  between  the  flight 
of  an  arrow  and  the  gyrations  of  a  stick  tossed  about  by 
breakers. 

We  have  now  to  trace  these  laws  of  direction  of  movement 
throughout  the  process  of  Evolution,  under  its  various  forms. 
We  have  to  note  how  every  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
parts,  takes  place  along  the  Une  of  greatest  traction,  of  least 
resistance,  or  of  their  resultant ;  how  the  setting  up  of  motion 
along  a  certain  line,  becomes  a  cause  of  its  continuance  along 
that  line ;  how,  nevertheless,  change  of  relations  to  external 
forces,  always  renders  this  line  indirect ;  and  how  the  degree 
of  its  indirectness  increases  with  every  addition  to  the  numbor 
of  influences  at  work. 

§  87.  If  we  assume  the  first  stage  in  nebular  condensation 
to  be  the  precipitation  into  flooculi  of  denser  matter  previoudy 
diffiised  through  a  rarer  medium,  (a  supposition  both  physi- 
cally justified,  and  in  harmony  with  certain  astronomical  ob- 
servations,) we  shall  find  that  nebular  motion  is  interpretablo 
in  pursuance  of  the  above  general  lawEu  Each  portion  of  such 
vapour-like  matter  m^ust  begin  to  move  towards  the  common 
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o^tre  of  gravity".  The  tractive  forces  wlii6li  would  of  them- 
selves carry  it  in  a  straight  line  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  are 
opposed  by  the  resistant  forces  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  drawn.  ^Qie  direction  of  movement  must  be  the 
resultant  of  these — a  resultant  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
nnsymmetrical  form  of  the  flocculus,  must  be  a  curve  directed, 
not  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  towards  one  side  of  it  And 
it  may  be  readily  shown  that  in  an  aggregation  of  such  floc- 
cuK,  severally  thus  moving,  there  must,  by  composition  of 
forces,  eventually  result  a  rotation  of  the  whole  nebula  in  one 
direction. 

Merely  noting  this  hypothetical  illustration  for^e  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  law  applies  to  the  case  of  nebular  evolu- 
tion; supposing  it  to  have  taken  place,  let  us  pass  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Solar  System  as  now  exhibited.  Here  the 
general  principles  above  set  forth  are  every  instant  exempli- 
fied. Each  planet  and  satellite  has  a  momentum  which 
would,  if  acting  alone,  carry  it  forward  in  the  direction  it  is 
at  any  instant  pursuing.  This  momentum  hence  acts  as  a 
resistance  to  motion  in  any  other  direction.  Each  planet  and 
satellite,  however,  is  drawn  by  a  force  which,  if  xmopposed, 
would  take  it  in  a  straight  line  towards  its  primary.  And  the 
resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  that  curve  which  it  describes — 
a  curve  manifestly  consequent  on  the  xmsymmetrical  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces  aroimd  itfl  path.  This  path,  when  more 
closely  examined,  supplies  us  with  further  illustrations.  For 
it  is  not  an  exact  tjircle  or  ellipse ;  which  it  would  be  were  the 
tangential  and  centripetal  forces  the  only  ones  concerned. 
Adjacent  members  of  the  Solar  System,  ever  varying  in  their 
relative  positions,  cause  what  we  call  perturbations ;  that  is, 
slight  divergences  in  various  directions  from  that  circle  or 
ellipse  which  the  two  chief  forces  would  produce.  These  per- 
turbations severally  show  us  in  minor  degrees,  how  the  line  of 
movement  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  engaged ;  and  how 
this  line  becomes  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the 
forces  are  multiplied.  If  instead  of  the  motions  of  the 
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planets  and  satellites  as  wholes,  we  consider  the  motiona  of 
their  parts,  we  meet  with  comparatively  complex  illustrations. 
Every  portion  of  the  Earth's  substance  in  its  daily  rotation, 
describes  a  curve  which  is  in  the  main  a  resultant  of  that 
resistance  which  checks  its  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  erf 
gravity,  that  momentum  which  would  carry  it  off  at  a  tangent, 
and  those  forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion  which  keep  it 
from  being  so  carried  off.  If  this  axial  motion  be  compounded 
with  the  orbital  motion,  the  course  of  each  part  is  seen  to  be 
a  much  more  involved  one.  And  we  find  it  to  have  a  still 
greater  complication  on  taking  into  account  that  lunar  attrac- 
tion which  mainly  produces  the  tides  and  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

§  88.  We  come  next  to  terrestrial  changes :  pzeoent  ones 
as  observed,  and  past  ones  as  inferred  by  geologists.  Let  ns 
set  out  with  the  hourly-occurring  alterations  in  the  Eardi's 
atmosphere ;  descend  to  the  slower  alterations  in  progress  on 
its  surface ;  and  then  to  the  still  slower  ones  going  on  beneatL 

Masses  of  air,  absorbing  heat  from  surfEioes  warmed  by  the 
sun,  expand,  and  so  lessen  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
columns  of  which  they  are  parts.  Hence  they  offer  to  adjacent 
atmospheric  columns,  diminished  lateral  resistance;  and  tiiese, 
moving  in  the  directions  of  the  diminished  resistance,  displace 
the  expanded  air ;  while  this,  pursuing  an  upward  course^  dis- 
plays a  motion  along  that  line  in  which  there  is  least  pressure,  j 
When^gain,  by  the  ascent  of  such  heated  masses  from  ex- 
tended areas  like  the  torrid  ssone,  there  is  produced  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  a  protuberance  beyond  the  I 
limits  of  equilibrium — when  the  air  forming  this  protuber-  | 
ance  begins  to  overflow  laterally  towards  the  poles ;  it  does  | 
so  because,  while  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  is  nearly  the  j 
same,  the  lateral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished.  And  I 
throughout  the  course  of  each  current  thus  generated,  as  well  f 
as  throughout  the  course  of  each  counter-current  flowing  in*! 
to  the  vacuum  that  is  left,  the  direction  is  alwi^  the  resuUant  I 
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of  the  Eaiih'ft  traetive  force  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
sarrounding  masses  of  air :  modified  only  by  conflict  with 
olher  currents  similarly  determined,  and  by  collision  with 
prominences  on  the  Earth's  crust.  The  movements 

of  wapter,  in  both  its  gaseous  and  liqidd  states,  furnish  further 
examples.  In  conformity  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
it  may  be  shown  that  evaporation  is  the  escape  of  particles  oi 
water  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  and  that  as  the  re- 
sistance (which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  diffused  in 
a  gaseous  state)  diminishes,  the  evaporation  increases.  Con- 
versely, ihat  rushing  together  of  particles  called  condensation, 
which  takes  place  when  any  portion  of  atmospheric  vapour 
has  its  temperature  much  lowered,  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
diminution  of  the  mutual  pressure  among  the  condensing 
particles,  while  the  pressure  of  surrounding  particles  remains 
the  same ;  and  so  is  a  motion  taking  place  in  the  direction  oi 
lessened  resistance.  In  the  course  followed  by  the  resulting 
rain-drops,  we  have  one  of  the  simplest  instances  of  the  joint 
effect  of  the  two  antagonist  forces.  The  Earth's  attraction, 
and  the  resiattmce  of  atmospheric  currents  ever  varying  in 
direction  and  intensity,  give  as  their  resultants,  lines  which 
indine  to  the  horiason  in  countless  different  degrees  and  under- 
go perpetual  variations.  More  clearly  still  is  the  law  exem- 
plified by  these  same  rain-drops  when  they  reach  the  ground. 
In  the  course  they  take  while  trickling  over  its  surface,  in 
every  rill,  in  every  larger  stream,  and  in  every  river,  we  see 
them  desc^iding  as  straight  as  the  antagonism  of  surround- 
ing objects  permits.  Prom  moment  to  moment,  the  motion 
of  water  towards  the  Earth's  centre  is  opposed  by  the  solid 
matter  around  and  under  it ;  and  from  moment  to  moment 
its  route  is  the  resultant  of  the  lines  of  greatest  traction  and 
least  resistance.  So  far  from  a  cascade  fiimishing,  as  it  seems 
to  do,  an  exception,  it  furnishes  but  another  illustration.  For 
though  all  solid  obstacles  to  a  vertical  fall  of  the  water  are 
removed,  yet  the  water's  horizontal  momentum  is  an  obstacle ; 
and  the  parabola  in  which  the  stream  leaps  from  the  pro- 
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jecting  ledge,  is  generated  by  the  combined  gravitation  and 
momentum.  It  may  be  well  just  to  draw  attention 

to  the  degree  of  complexity  here  produced  in  the  line  of 
movement  by  the  variety  of  forces  at  work.  In  atmosj^eric 
currents,  and  still  more  clearly  in  water-courses  (to  which 
might  be  added  ocean-streams),  the  route  followed  is  too  com- 
plex to  be  defined,  save  as  a  curve  of  three  dimensions  with 
an  ever  varying  equation. 

The  Earth's  solid  crust  undergoes  dianges  that  supply  an- 
other group  of  illustrations.  The  denudation  of  lands  and 
the  depositing  of  the  removed  sediment  in  new  strata  at  the 
bottoms  of  seas  and  lakes,  is  a  process  throughout  which  mo- 
tion is  obviously  determined  inihe  same  way  as  is  that  of  the 
water  effecting  the  transport.  Again,  though  we  have  no 
direct  inductive  proof  that  the  forces  classed  as  igneous,  ex- 
pend themselves  along  lines  of  least  resistance ;  yet  what  little 
we  know  of  them  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief  that  they  do 
so.  Earthquakes  continually  revisit  the  same  localities,  and 
special  tracts  tmdergo  for  long  periods  together  successive 
elevations  or  subsidences, — ^facts  which  imply  that  already* 
fractured  portions  of  the  Earth's  crust  are  those  most  prone 
to  yield  under  the  pressure  caused  by  further  contractions. 
The  distribution  of  volcanoes  along  certain  lines,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  eruptions  from  the  same  vents, 
are  facts  of  like  meaning. 

§  89.  That  organic  growth  takes  place  in  the  directum  of 
least  resistance,  is  a  proposition  that  has  be^i  set  forth  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Hinton,  in  the  MecHco-Chirurgieal 
Review  for  October,  1858.    After  detailing  a  few  of  the  early 
observations  which  led  him  to  this  generalization,  he  ior^ 
mulates  it  thus : — 
"  Organic  form  is  the  result  of  motion." 
^'  Motion  takes  the  direction  of  least  resistance." 
''  Therefore  organic  form  is  the  result  of  motion  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistanoe." 
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Afber  an  elucidation  and  defence  of  this  position,  Mr. 
Hinton  proceeds  to  interpret,  in  conformity  with  it,  sun- 
dry phenomena  of  development.  Speaking  of  plants  he 
says:— 

^'  The  formation  of  the  root  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  for  it  grows  by  insinuating 
itself,  cell  by  cell,  through  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  it  is  by 
such  minute  additLons  that  it  increases,  winding  and  twisting 
wbithersoeTer  the  obstades  it  meets  in  its  path  determine,  and 
growing  th^re  most,  where  the  nutritive  materials  are  added 
tout  most  abundantiy.  As  we  look  on  the  roots  of  a  mighty 
tree,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  they  had  forced  themselves  with 
giant  violence  into  the  solid  earth.  But  it  is  not  so ;  they 
were  led  on  gentiy,  cdl  added  to  cell,  softly  as  the  dews  de- 
scended, and  the  loosened  earth  made  way.  Once  formed,  in- 
deed, they  expand  with  an  enormous  power,  but  the  spongy 
condition  of  the  growing  radicles  utterly  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  forced  into  the  earth.  Is  it  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  roots  already  formed  may 
crack  the  surrotmding  soil,  and  help  to  make  the  interstices 
into  which  the  new  rootiets  grow  P  "        *         *        * 

'^  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  organic  nature  the  spiral 
form  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  Kow,  motion  under 
resistance  takes  a  spiral  direction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  rising  or  falling  through  water.  A  bubble 
rising  rapidly  in  water  describes  a  spiral  closely  resembling 
a  corkscrew,  and  a  body  of  moderate  specific  gravity  dropped 
into  water  may  be  seen  to  fall  in  a  curved  direction,  the 
spiral    tendency    of  which   may    be    distinctly    observed. 

*  *  *  In  this  prevailing  spiral  form  of  organic 
bodies,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  presented  a 
strong  prima  fade  case  for  the  view  I  have  maintained. 

*  *  *  The  spiral  form  of  the  branches  of  many 
trees  is  very  apparent,  and  the  universally  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  around  the  stem  of  plants  needs  only  to  be  referred 
to*        *        *        *        The  heart  commences  as  a  spiral  turn. 
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and  in  its  perfect  form  a  manifest  spiral  may  be  traced  thiougli 
the  left  ventricle,  right  ventricle,  right  auricle,  left  anride 
and  appendix.  And  what  is  the  spiral  turn  in  which  the 
heart  commences  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  lengthaiinyt 
under  a  limit,  of  the  cellular  mass  of  which  it  th^i  con- 
sists P"        *        *        * 

"  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  peculiar  curling  up  of 
the  young  leaves  of  the  common  fern.  The  appearance  is  as 
if  the  leaf  were  rolled  up,  but  in  truth  this  form  is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  growth.  The  curvature  results  horn  the  in- 
crease of  the  leaf,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  wrinkling  up, 
or  turning  at  right  angles  by  extension  imder  limif 

**  The  rolling  up  or  imbrication  of  the  petals  in  many  flower- 
buds  is  a  similar  thing ;  at  an  early  period  the  small  petals 
may  be  seen  lying  side  by  side,  afterwards  growing  within  the 
capsule,  they  become  folded  round  one  another.'*       *      •       ♦ 

"  If  a  flower-bud  be  opened  at  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
the  stamens  will  be  found  as  if  moulded  in  the  cavity  between 
the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  which  cavity  the  antlers  exactlj 
fill ;  the  stalks  lengthen  at  an  after  period.  I  have  noticed 
also  in  a  few  instances,  that  in  those  flowers  in  whick  the 
petals  are  imbricated,  or  twisted  together,  the  pistil  is  taper- 
ing as  growing  up  between  the  petals ;  in  some  flowers  which 
have  the  petals  so  arranged  in  the  bud  as  to  form  a  dome  (as 
the  hawthorn ;  e.  g.),  the  pistil  is  flattened  at  the  apex,  and 
in  the  bud  occupies  a  space  precisely  limited  by  the  stamens 
below,  and  the  enclosing  petals  above  and  at  the  sides.  I 
have  not,  however,  satisfied  myself  that  this  holds  good  in  all 
cases." 

Without  endorsing  all  Mr.  Hinton's  illustrations,  to 
some  of  which  exception  might  be  tak^i,  his  conchision 
may  be  accepted  as  a  large  instahnent  of  the  truth.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  Ihe  case  of  organic  growth, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  line  of  movement  is  in  strictness 
the  resultant  of  tractive  and  resistant  forces;  and  that 
the  tractive  forces  here  form  so  considerable  an  eleme&t 
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that  tbe  formula  is  scarcely  complete  without  them.  The 
diapes  of  plants  are  manifestly  modified  by  gravitation: 
the  direction  of  each  branch  is  not  what  it  would  have  been 
were  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  absent ;  and  every  flower 
and  leaf  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  course  of  development  by 
the  weight  of  its  parts.  Though  in  animals  such  effects  -  are 
less  consjHcuous^  yet  the  instances  in  which  flexible  organs 
have  their  directions  in  great  measure  determined  by  gravity, 
justify  the  assertion  that  throughout  the  whole  organism  the 
forms  of  parts  must  be  affected  by  this  force. 

The  organic  mov^nents  which  constitute  growth,  are  not, 
however,  the  only  organic  movements  to  be  interpreted. 
There  are  also  those  which  constitute  fimction.  And  through- 
out these  the  same  general  principles  are  discernible.  That 
the  vessds  along  whidi  blood,  lymph,  bile,  and  all  the 
secretions,  find  their  ways,  are  channels  of  least  resistance, 
is  a  fact  almost  too  conspicuous  to  be  named  as  an  illustration. 
Less  eonspieuous,  however,  is  the  truth,  that  the  currents  set- 
tifig  along  these  vessels  are  affected  by  the  tractive  force  of 
the  Earth :  witness  varicose  veins ;  witness  the  relief  to  an 
in&imed  part  obtained  by  raising  it ;  witness  the  congestion 
of  head  and  &oe  produced  by  stooping.  And  in  the  fact  that 
dropsy  in  the  legs  gets  greater  by  day  and  decreases  at  night, 
whfle,  conversely,  that  (edematous  fullness  under  the  eyes 
comm(Hi  in  debility,  grows  worse  during  the  hours  of  reclin- 
ing and  decreases  after  getting  up,  shows  us  how  the  trans- 
udation of  fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  varies  ac- 
3ording  as  change  of  position  changes  the  effect  of  gravity  in 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  well  in  passing  just  to  note  the  bearing  of  the 
principle  on  the  development  of  species.  From  a  dynamic 
point  of  view,  "natural  selection'*  is  the  evolution  of  Life 
along  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  midtipHcation  of  any  kind 
of  plant  or  animal  in  localities  that  are  favourable  to  it,  is  a 
growth  where  the  antagonistic  forces  are  less  than  elsewhere. 
And  the  preservation  of  varieties  that  succeed  better  thui  their 
14* 
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allies  in  coping  with  snrronnding  conditions^  is  the  continu- 
ance of  vital  movement  in  those  directions  where  the  obstacles 
to  it  are  most  eluded. 

§  90.  Throughout  the  phenomena  of  mind  the  law  «iunei- 
ated  is  not  so  readily  established.  In  a  large  part  of  them, 
ad  those  of  thought  and  emotion,  there  is  no  perceptible  move- 
ment. Even  in  sensation  and  volition,  which  show  us  in  one 
part  of  the  body  an  effect  produced  by  a  force  applied  to  an- 
other part,  the  intermediate  movement  is  inferential  rather 
than  visible.  Such  indeed  are  the  difficulties  that  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  proofs  which 
might  be  given  did  space  permit. 

Supposing  the  various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be 
previously  in  equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  fixim 
which  the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will 
initiate  motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force  which 
it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before  had  not, 
and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action  against  sur- 
rounding forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly,  a  motion  tak- 
ing place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  points  is  a 
motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a  sensation 
implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  part  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  its  seat ;  while  a  mechanical  movement  implies 
an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of  the  organism 
which  is  its  seat.  Hence  if,  as  we  find  to  be  the  fact,  motion  is 
habitually  propagated  from  those  parts  of  an  organism  to  whi^h 
the  external  world  adds  forces  in  the  shape  of  nervous  impres- 
sions, to  those  parts  of  an  organism  which  react  on  the  external 
world  through  muscular  contractions,  it  is  simply  a  Ailfil- 
ment  of  the  law  above  enunciated.  Trom  this  general 

conclusion  we  may  pass  to  a  more  special  one.  When  there 
is  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life,  involving 
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tbat  a  sensatioii  in  one  particular  place  is  liabtinally  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — ^when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be<* 
twecn  these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  P  Bestoration  of  equi- 
Kbrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have  been* 
iacreased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through  some  chan- 
neL  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  discharge — ^if  the 
obstructive  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves  any 
reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the  pre- 
vious motion  met  with;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly.  If  so,  every  repetition  will  still 
further  diminish  the  resistance  offered  by  this  route;  and 
hence  wiU  gradually  be  formed  between  the  two  a  permanent 
line  of  communication,  differing  greatly  from  the  surroimding 
tissue  in  respect  of  the  ease  with  which  force  traverses  it.  "We 
see,  therefore,  that  if  between  a  particular  impression  and  a 
particular  motion  associated  with  it,  there  is  established  a 
connexion  producing  what  is  called  reflex  action,  the  law  that 
motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that,  if  the 
conditions  remain  constant,  resistance  in  any  direction  is  dimin- 
ished by  motion  occurring  in  that  direction,  supplies  an  expla- 
nation. Without  ftirther  details  it  will  be  manifest  that 
a  like  interpretation  may  be  given  to  the  succession  of  aU 
other  nervous  changes.  If  in  the  surrounding  world  there 
are  objects,  attributes,  or  actions,  that  usually  occur  together, 
the  effects  severally  produced  by  them  in  the  organism  will  be- 
come so  connected  by  those  repetitions  which  we  callexperience, 
that  they  also  will  occur  together.  In  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  any  external  connexion  of  phenomena  is 
experienced,  will  be  the  strength  of  the  answering  internal  con- 
nexion of  nervous  states.  Thus  there  will  arise  all  degrees  of 
cohesion  among  nervous  states,  as  ttere  are  all  degrees  of  com- 
xuonness  among  the  surrounding  co-existences  and  sequences 
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that  generate  them :  whence  must  result  a  general  correspond* 
ence  between  associated  ideas  and  associated  actions  in  th« 
environment.* 

The  relation  between  emotions  and  actions  may  be  similarly 
construed.  As  a  first  illustration  let  us  obserre  what  happens 
with  emotions  that  are  undirected  by  yolitions.  Theee,  like 
feelings  in  general,  expend  themselves  in  generating  organic 
changes^  and  chiefly  in  muscular  oontracticms.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  tiiere  restdt  movements  of 
the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles,  that  are  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  emotions  are  strong.  It  remains  here  to  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  order  in  which  these  muscles 
are  afibcted  is  explicable  only  on  the  principle  above  set  forth. 
Thus,  a  pleasurable  or  painfnl  state  of  mind  of  but  slight 
intensity,  does  little  more  than  increase  the  pulsations  of  tho 
heart.  WhyP  For  the  reason  that  the  relation  between 
nervous  excitement  and  vascular  contraction,  being  common 
to  every  genus  and  species  of  feeling,  is  the  one  of  most 
frequent  repetition ;  that  hence  the  nervous  connexion  is,  in 
the  way  above  shown,  the  one  which  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  a  discharge ;  and  is  therefore  the  one  along  which  a  feeble 
force  produces  motion.  A  sentiment  or  passion  that  is  some- 
what stronger,  affects  not  only  the  heart  but  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  especially  those  around  the  mouth.  Here  the 
like  explanation  applies;  since  these  muscles,  being  both  com- 
paratively small,  and,  for  purposes  of  speech,  perpetually 
used,  offer  less  resistance  than  other  voluntary  muscles 
to  the  nervo-motor  force.  By  a  further  increase  of  emotion 
the  respirat(»ry  and  vocal  muscles  become  percqytibly  excited. 
Finally,  under  strong  passion,  the  muscles  in  general  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  are  violently  contracted.  Without  saying 
that  the  facts  can  be  thus  interpreted  in  all  their  detafls  (a 

*  This  paragraph  is  a  re-statoment,  somewhat  amplified,  of  aa  idea  set  forth  a 
the  Medico'Chirwrgical  Beview  for  Jannarj,  1859  (pp.  189  and  190) ;  and  eon* 
tains  the  germ  of  the  intended  fifth  part  of  the  Ttineiplea  of  Fiychology^  which 
was  withheld  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work. 
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task  requiiing  data  impossible  to  obtain)  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  order  of  excitation  is  from  muscles  that  are  small  and 
frequently  acted  on,  to  those  which  are  larger  and  less  fi:e- 
quently  aeted  on.  The  single  instance  of  laughter,  which  is 
an  undirected  discharge  of  feeling .  that  affects  first  the 
musclee  round  the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  vocal  and  rcspir* 
atory  aj^>aratu8,  th^i  those  of  the  limbs,  and  then  those  of 
the  spine  ;*  suffices  to  show  that  when  no  special  route  is 
l^^^ied  for  ity  a  toroe  evolved  in  the  nerrous  centres  produces 
motion  along  diannels  which  offer  the  least  resistance,  and  if 
it  is  too  great  to  escape  by  these,  produces  motion  along 
channels  offering  successively  greater  resistance. 

Probably  it  wiU  be  thought  impossible  to  extend  this 
reasoning  so  as  to  include  volitions.  Yet  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  the  transition  from  special  desires  to  q)ecial 
muscular  acts,  conforms  to  the  same  principle.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  mental  antecedents  of  a  voluntary  itiovement, 
are  antecedents  which  t^oiporarily  make  the  line  along  which 
this  movement  takes  place,  the  line  of  least  resistance.  For 
a  volition,  suggested  as  it  necessarily  is  by  some  previous 
thought  connected  with  it  by  associations  that  determine  the 
transition,  is  itself  a  representation  of  the  movements  that  are 
willed,  and  of  their  sequences.  But  to  represent  in  ccmscious- 
ness  certain  of  our  own  movements,  is  partially  to  arouse  the 
B^isations  accompanying  such  movements,  inclusive  of  those 
of  muscular  tension — is  partially  to  excite  the  appropriate 
motor-nerves  and  all  Hiq  other  nerves  implicated.  That  is  to 
say,  the  volition  is  itself  an  incipient  discharge  along  a  Une 
which  previous  experiences  have  rendered  a  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. And  tiie  passing  of  volition  into  action  is  simply  a 
completion  of  the  discharge. 

One  corollary  from  this  must  be  noted  before  proceeding ; 
namely,  that  tiie  particular  set  of  muscular  movements  by 
which  any  object  of  desire  is  reached,  are  movements  imply- 

*  For  details  mo  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Fhynolc^  of  Laughter,*'  published  in 
UaemiUatCa  Magasuu  for  March  1860. 
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ing  the  smallest  total  of  forces  to  be  overcome.  As  eacli  feel- 
ing generates  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is 
tolerably  dear  that  a  group  of  fedings,  constituting  a  more 
or  less  complex  desire,  will  generate  motion  along  a  series  of 
lines  of  least  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  the  desired  end  wiD 
be  achieved  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  effort.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  through  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of 
skill,  a  man  often  pursues  the  more  laborious  of  two  courses, 
and  so  overcomes  a  larger  total  of  opposing  forces  than  was 
necessary ;  the  reply  is,  that  relatively  to  his  mental  state  the 
course  he  takes  is  that  which  presents  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Though  there  is  another  which  in  the  abstract  is  easier,  yet 
his  ignorance  of  it,  or  inability  to  adopt  it,  is,  physically  con- 
sidered, the  existence  of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  energies  in  that  direction.  Experience  obtained 
by  himself,  or  communicated  by  others,  has  not  established 
in  him  such  channels  of  nervous  communication  as  are  re- 
quired to  make  this  better  course  the  course  of  least  re- 
sistance to  him. 

§  91.  As  in  individual  animals,  inclusive  of  man,  motion 
follows  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  among 
^gg^gcttions  of  men,  the  like  will  hold  good.  The  changes 
in  a  society,  being  due  to  the  joint  actions  of  its  members,  the 
courses  of  such  changes  will  be  determined  as  are  those  of  all 
other  changes  wrought  by  composition  of  forces. 

Thus  when  we  contemplate  a  society  as  an  organism,  and 
observe  the  direction  of  its  growth,  we  find  this  direction  to 
be  that  in  which  the  average  of  opposing  forces  is  the  least. 
Its  units  have  energies  to  be  expended  in  self-maintenance 
and  reproduction.  These  energies  are  met  by  various 
environing  energies  that  are  antagonistic  to  them — those  of 
geological  origin,  those  of  climate,  of  wild  animals,  of  other 
human  races  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity  or  in  competi- 
tion. And  the  tracts  the  society  spreads  over,  are  those  in 
which  there  is  the  smallest  total  antagcmism.    Or,  reducing 
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the  matter  to  its  ultiinate  terms,  we  may  say  that  these  social 
units  have  jointly  and  severally  to  preserve  themselves  and 
their  offipring  from  those  inorganic  and  organic  forces  which 
are  ever  tending  to  destroy  them  (ieither  indirectly  by  oxi- 
dation and  by  undue  abstraction  of  heat,  or  directly  by  bodily 
mutilation)  ;  that  these  forces  are  either  counteracted  by 
others  which  are  available  in  the  shape  of  fclod,  clothing, 
habitations,  and  appliances  of  defence,  or  are,  as  far  as  may 
be,  eluded ;  and  that  population  spreads  in  whichever  di- 
rections there  is  the  readiest  escape  from  these  forces,  or  the 
least  exertion  in  obtaining  the  materials  for  resisting  them» 
or  both«  For  these  reasons  it  happens  that  fertile 

valleys  where  water  and  vegetal  produce  abound,  are  early 
peopled.  Sea-shores,  too,  supplying  a  large  amount  of  easily- 
gathered  food,  are  lines  along  which  mankind  have  common- 
ly  spread.  The  general  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  traces  left  by  them,  large  societies  first  appeared  in  those 
tropical  regions  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  obtainable 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where  the  cost  of 
maintaining  bodily  heat  is  but  slight,  is  a  fact  of  like  mean- 
ing. And  to  these  instances  may  be  added  the  allied  one 
daily  furnished  by  emigration ;  which  we  see  going  on  to- 
wards countries  presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the 
self-preservation  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  national 
growth.  Similarly  with  that  resistance  to  the  move- 

ments of  a  society  which  neighbouring  societies  offer.  Each 
<rf  the  tribes  or  nations  inhabiting  any  region,  increases  in 
numbers  until  it  outgrows  its  means  of  subsistence.  In  each 
there  is  thus  a  force  ever  pressing  outwards  on  to  adjacent 
W'eas — a  force  antagonized  by  like  forces  in  the  tribes  or 
nations  occupying  those  areas.  And  the  ever-recurring  wars 
that  result-— the  conquests  of  weaker  tribes  or  nations,  and 
^e  over-running  of  their  territories  by  the  victors,  are 
distances  of  social  movements  taking  place  in  the  directions 
of  least  resistance.  Nor  do  the  conquered  peoples,  when 
escape  extermination  or  enslavement,  fSedl  to  show  us 
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moTraoents  that  are  similarly  determined.  For  migratiiig  as 
they  do  to  less  fertile  regions — ^taking  refuge  in  deserts  or 
among  moxmtains — moving  in  a  direction  where  the  re- 
sistance to  social  growth  is  comparatively  great ;  they  still  do 
this  only  nnder  an  excess  of  pressure  in  all  other  directions : 
the  physical  obstacles  to  self-preservation  they  encounter, 
being  really  less  than  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  enemies 
from  whom  they  fly. 

Internal  social  movements  may  also  be  thus  interpreted. 
Localities  naturally  fitted  for  producing  particular  commodi- 
ties— that  iBf  localities  in  whidi  such  commodities  are  got  at 
the  least  cost  of  force — that  is,  localities  in  which  the  desires 
for  these  commodities  meet  with  the  least  resistance ;  become 
localities  especially  devoted  to  the  obtainment  of  these  com- 
modities. Where  soil  an^  climate  render  wheat  a  profitable 
crop,  or  a  crop  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  life-sustain- 
ing  power  is  gained  by  a  given  quantity  of  effort,  the  growth 
of  wheat  becomes  the  dominant  industry.  Where  wheat  can- 
not be  eoonomically  produced,  oats,  or  rye,  or  maize,  or  rioe, 
or  potatoes,  is  the  agricultural  staple.  Along  sea-shoresmen 
support  themselves  with  least  effort  by  catching  fish ;  and 
hence  choose  fishing  as  an  occupation.  And  in  places  that 
are  rich  in  coal  or  metallic  ores,  the  population,  finding  that 
labour  devoted  to  the  raising  of  these  materials  Imnga  a 
larger  return  of  food  and  clothing  than  when  otherwise  di- 
rected, becomes  a  population  of  miners.  This  last 
instance  introduces  us  to  the  phenomena  of  exchange ;  which 
equally  illustrate  the  general  law.  For  the  practice  of 
barter  begins  as  soon  as  it  facilitates  the  fulfilment  of  men's 
desires,  by  diminishing  the  exertion  needed  to  reach  the  ob- 
jects of  Uioee  desires.  When  instead  of  growing  his  own 
com,  weaving  his  own  cloth,  sewing  his  own  shoes,  each  man 
began  to  confine  himself  to  farming,  or  weaving,  or  shoemak* 
ing;  it  was  because  each  found  it  more  laborious  to  make 
everythiog  he  wanted,  than  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  one 
thing  and  barter  the  surplus  for  the  rest :  by  exchange,  each 
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procured  tiie  necessarieB  of  life  without  encountering  bo  muoli 
resistanee.  Moreover^  in  deciding  what  commodity  to  pro* 
due^  each  citizen  was,  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  guided  in 
the  same  manner.  For  besides  those  local  conditions  which 
detennine  whcde  sections  of  a  society  towards  the  industries 
easiest  for  them,  there  are  also  individual  conditions  and  indi- 
Tiduid  aptitudes  which  to  each  citizen  render  certain  occupa- 
tions preferable;  and  in  choosing  those  forms  of  activity 
wUoh  their  special  circumstances  and  faculties  dictate, 
these  social  units  are  severally  moving  towards  the  objects 
of  their  desires  in  the  directions  which  present  to  them  the 
fewest  obstacles.  The  process  of  transfer  which  com- 

merce pre-supposes,  supplies  another  series  of  examples.  So 
long  as  the  forces  to  be  oTercome  in  procuring  any  necessary 
of  life  in  the  district  where  it  is  consumed,  are  less  than  the 
forces  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  it  from  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict>  exchange  does  not  take  place.  But  when  the  adjacent 
district  produces  it  with  an  economy  that  is  not  out-balanced 
by  cost  of  transit — when  the  distance  is  so  small  and  the 
route  80  easy  that  the  labour  of  t^nveyance  plus  the  labour 
of  production  is  less  than  the  labour  of  production  in  the  con- 
suming district,  transfer  commences.  Movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance  is  also  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
the  channels  along  which  intercourse  takes  place.  At  the 
outset,  when  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
horses,  the  paths  chosen  are  those  which  combine  shortness 
with  levdbiess  and  freedom  from  obstacles — those  which  are 
addeired  with  the  smallest  exertion.  And  in  the  subsequent 
formation  of  each  highway,  the  course  taken  is  that  which 
deviates  horizontally  firom  a  straight  line  so  fax  only  as  is 
needful  to  avoid  vertical  deviations  entailing  greater  labour 
in  draught.  The  smallest  total  of  obstructive  forces  deter- 
mines the  route,  even  in  seemingly  exceptional  cases;  as 
where  a  detour  is  made  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  a  land- 
owner. All  subsequent  imirnxvements,  ending  in  macada^ 
mized  road%  canals,  and  railways, .  which  reduce  the  an* 
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tagonism  of  friction  and  gravity  to  a  minimum,  exemplify 
the  same  truth.  After  there  comes  to  be  a  choice  of  roads 
between  one  point  and  another,  we  still  see  that  the  road 
chosen  is  that  along  which  the  cost  of  transit  is  the  least : 
cost  being  the  measure  of  resistance.  Even  where,  time  being 
a  consideration,  the  more  expensive  route  is  followed,  it  is  so 
because  the  loss  of  time  involves  loss  of  force.  When, 

division  of  labour  having  been  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  means  of  communication  made  easy,  there  arises  a 
marked  localization  of  industries,  the  relative  growtiis  of  the 
populations  devoted  to  them  may  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
principled  The  influx  of  people  to  each  industrial  centre,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  those  already  inhabiting 
it,  is  determined  by  the  payment  for  labour ;  that  is — by  tho 
quantity  of  commodities  which  a  given  amount  of  effort  will 
obtain.  To  say  that  artisans  flock  to  places  where,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  facilities  for  production,  an  extra  proportion  of  pro- 
duce can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  is  to  say  that  they 
flock  to  places  where  there  are  the  smallest  obstades  to  the 
support  of  themselves  and  fiamilies.  Hence,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  number  which  occurs  in  such  places,  is  really  a 
social  growth  at  points  where  the  opposing  forces  are  the 


Nor  is  the  law  less  clearly  to  be  traced  in  those  ftmctional 
changes  daily  going  on.  The  flow  of  capital  into  businesses 
yielding  the  largest  returns ;  the  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  the  introduction  of  more 
economical  modes  of  manufacture ;  the  development  of  better 
agencies  for  distribution ;  and  all  those  variations  in  the 
currents  of  trade  that  are  noted  in  our  newspapers  and  tele- 
grams from  hour  to  hour ;  exhibit  movement  taking  place  in 
directions  where  it  is  met  by  the  smallest  total  of  opposing 
forces.  For  if  we  analyze  each  of  these  changes — if  instead 
of  interest  on  capital  we  read  surplus  of  products  which  re- 
mains after  maintenance  of  labourers;  if  we  so  interpret 
large  interest  or  large  surplus  to  imply  labour  expended  with. 
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the  greatest  results ;  and  if  labour  expended  witli  the  g:iieate8t 
results  means  muscular  action  so  directed  as  to  eyade  ob- 
stacles as  far  as  possible ;  we  see  that  all'  these  commercial 
phenomena  are  complicated  motions  set  up  along  lines  of 
least  resistance. 

Objections  of  two  opposite  kinds  will  perhaps  be  made  to 
these  sociological  applications  of  the  law.  By  some  it  may 
be  said  that  the  term  force  as  here  used^  is  used  metaphori- 
cally— that  to  speak  of  men  as  impelled  in  certain  directions 
by  certain  desires,  is  a  figure  of  speech  and  not  the  statement 
of  a  physical  fact.  The  reply  is,  that  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that  the  processes  de- 
scribed are  physical  ones.  The  pressure  of  hunger  is  an 
actual  force — a  sensation  implying  some  state  of  neryous  ten- 
sion ;  and  the  muscular  action  which  the  sensation  prompts 
is  really  a  discharge  of  it  in  the  shape  of  bodily  motion — a 
discharge  which,  on  analyzing  the  mental  acts  involved,  will 
be  found  to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance.  Hence  the 
motions  of  a  society  whose  members  are  impelled  by  this  or 
any  other  desire,  are  actually,  and  not  metaphorically,  to  be 
understood  in  the  manner  shown.  An  opposite  ob- 

jection may  posaibly  be,  that  the  several  illustrations  given 
are  elaborated  truisms ;  and  that  the  law  of  direction  of  mo- 
tion being  once  recognized,  the  fact  that  social  movements, 
in  common  with  all  others,  must  conform  to  it,  follows  inevit- 
ably. To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that  a  mere  abstract  asser- 
tion that  social  movements  must  do  this,  would  carry  no  con- 
viction to  the  majority ;  and  that  it  is  needful  to  show  hotv 
they  do  it.  For  social  evolution  to  be  interpreted  after  the 
method  proposed,  it  is  requisite  that  such  generalisations  as 
those  of  political  economy  shall  be  reduced  to  equivalent  pro- 
positions expressed  in  t^rms  of  force  and  motion. 

Social  movements  of  these  various  orders  severally  conform 
to  the  two  derivative  principles  named  at  the  outset.  In  the 
first  place  we  may  observe  how,  once  set  up  in  given  di- 
r3ctions,  such  movements,  like  all  others,  tend  to  continue  in 
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these  directions.  A  commercial  mania  or  panic,  a  cnirent 
of  commodities,  a  social  custom,  a  political  agitation,  or  a 
popular  delusion,  maintains  its  course  for  a  long  time  after  its 
original  source  has  ceased ;  and  requires  antagonistic  forces 
to  arrest  it.  In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  social  forces  is  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  social  movements.  The  involved  series  of  muscular 
contractions  gone  through  by  the  artizan,  that  he  may  get 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  loaf  lying  at  the  baker's  next  door, 
show  us  how  extreme  becomes  the  indirectness  of  motion, 
when  the  agencies  at  work  become  very  numerous — a  truth 
still  bettor  illustrated  by  the  more  public  social  actions ;  as 
those  which  end  in  bringing  a  successful  man  of  business, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  into  parliament 

§  92.  And  now  of  the  general  truth  set  forth  in  this 
chapter,  as  of  that  dealt  with  in  the  last,  let  us  ask — what  is 
our  ultimate  evidence  P  Must  we  accept  it  simply  as  an  em- 
pirical generalization  ?  or  is  it  to  be  established  as  a  corollary 
from  a  still  deeper  truth  P  The  reader  will  anticipate  the 
answer.  We  shall  find  it  deducible  from  that  datum  of 
consciousness  which  underlies  all  science. 

Sui^)ose  several  tractive  forces,  variously  directed,  to  be  act- 
ing on  a  given  body.  By  what  is  known  among  mathema- 
ticians as  the  composition  of  forces,  there  may  be  found  for 
any  two  of  these,  a  single  force  of  such  amount  and  direction 
as  to  produce  on  the  body  an  exactly  equal  effect.  If  in  the 
direction  of  each  of  them  there  be  drawn  a  straight  line, 
and  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  straight  lines  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  amounts  of  the  forces ;  and  if  from  the  end 
o{  each  line  there  be  drawn  a  line  parallel  to  the  o&er,  bo 
as  to  comjdete  a  parallelogram ;  then  the  diagonal  of  this 
parallelogram  represents  the  amount  and  direction  of  a  force 
that  ia  equivalent  to  the  two.  Such  a  resultant  force,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  found  for  any  pair  of  forces  throughout  the 
group.    Similarly,  for  any  pair  of  such  resultants  a  single 
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resultant  may  be  found.  And  by  repeating  this  oourse,  all  of 
fliem  may  be  reduced  to  two.  If  these  two  are  equal  and 
opposite — ^that  is,  if  there  is  no  line  of  greatest  traction, 
motion  does  not  take  place.  If  they  are  opposite  but  not 
equal,  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 
And  if  they  are  neither  equal  nor  opposite,  motion  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant.  For  in  either  of 
these  cases  there  is  an  unantagonized  force  in  one  direction. 
And  this  residuary  force  that  is  not  neutralized  by  an  oppos- 
ing one,  must  move  the  body  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
acting.  To  assert  the  contrary  is  to  assert  that  a  force  can 
be  expended  without  effect — without  generating  an  equiva- 
lent force ;  and  by  so  implying  that  force  can  cease  to  exist, 
this  involves  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force.  It 

needs  scarcely  be  added  that  if  in  place  of  tractions  we  take 
resistances,  the  argument  equally  holds ;  and  that  it  holds  also 
where  both  tractions  and  resistances  are  concerned.  Thus 
the  law  that  motion  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction,  or 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  the  two,  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  that  primordial  truth  which  tran- 
scends proof,     r 

Beduce  the  proposition  to  its  simplest  form,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  obviously  consequent  on  the  persistence  of  force. 
Suppose  two  weights  suspended  over  a  pulley  or  from  the  ends 
of  an  equal-armed  levCT ;  or  better  still — suppose  two  men 
pulling  against  each  other.  In  such  cases  we  say  that  the 
heavier  weight  will  desc^id,  and  that  the  stronger  man 
will  draw  the  weaker  towards  him.  But  now,  if  we  are  asked 
how  we  know  which  is  the  heavier  weight  or  the  stronger 
man ;  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is  the  one  producing  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  pulL  Our  only  evidence  of  excess  of 
force  is  the  movement  it  produces.  But  if  of  two  opposing 
tractions  we  can  know  one  as  greater  than  the  other  only  by 
the  motion  it  generates  in  its  own  direction,  then  the  assertion 
that  motion  occurs  in  the  direction  of  greatest  traction  is  a 
truism.    When,  going  a  step  further  back,  we  seek  a  warrant 
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for  the  assmnption  that  of  the  two  conflietmg  foroes,  that  ia 
the  greater  which  produces  motioii  in  its  own  direction,  we 
find  no  other  than  the  consciousness  that  such  part  of  the 
greater  force  as  is  unneutralized  by  the  lesser^  must  produce 
its  effect — ^the  consciousness  that  this  residuary  force  cannot 
disappear,  but  must  manifest  itself  in  some  equivalent  change 
— ^the  consciousness  that  force  is  persistent.  Here  too, 

as  before,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  amount  of  varied  illus- 
trations, like  those  of  which  this  chapter  mainly  consists,  ci^ 
give  greater  certainty  to  the  ckmclusion  thus  immediatdy 
drawn  firom  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.  For  in  all 
cases,  as  in  the  simple  ones  just  given,  we  can  identify  the 
greatest  force  only  by  the  resulting  motion.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  get  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  motion  in  any 
other  direction  than  that  of  the  greatest  force ;  since  our 
measure  of  relative  greatness  among  forces  is  their  relative 
power  of  generating  motion.  And  clearly,  while  the  compara- 
tive greatness  of  forces  is  thus  determined,  no  multiplication 
of  instances  can  add  certainty  to  a  law  of  direction  of  move- 
ment which  follows  immediately  from  the  persistence  of  fotce. 
From  this  same  primordial  truth,  too,  may  be  deduced  the 
principle  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line,  becomes  it- 
self a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that  line.  The  me- 
chanical axiom  that,  if  left  to  itself,  matter  moving  in  any  di- 
rection will  continue  in  that  direction  with  undiminished 
velocity,  is  but  an  indirect  assertion  of  the  persistence  of 
force ;  since  it  is  an  assertion  that  the  force  manifested  in 
the  transfer  of  a  body  along  a  certain  length  of  a  certain 
line  in  a  certain  time,  cannot  disappear  without  producing 
some  equal  manifestation — ^a  manifestation  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conflicting  forces,  must  be  a  further  transfer  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  velocity.  In  the  case  of 

matter  traversing  matter  the  like  inference  is  necessitated. 
Here  indeed  the  actions  are  much  more  complicated..  A  liquid 
that  follows  a  certain  channel  through  or  over  a  soUd,  as  water 
along  the  Earth's  surface,  loses  part  of  its  motion  in  the  shape 
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of  he&ty  thioogli  firkticm  and  collision  with  tlie  matters  form- 
ing  its  bed.  A  farther  amonnt  of  its  motion  may  be  absorbed 
in  overccmiing  forces  which  it  liberates ;  as  when  it  loosens  a 
mass  which  &lls  into,  and  blocks  up,  its  channel.  But  after 
these  deductions  by  transformation  into  other  modes  of  force, 
any  further  deduction  from  the  motion  of  the  water  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  reaction  on  the  channel,  which  by  so  much  di- 
minishes its  obstructive  power :  such  reaction  being  shown  in 
the  motion  acquired  by  the  detached  portions  which  are  car- 
ried away.  The  cutting  out  of  river-courses  is  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  this  truth.  Still  more  involved  is  the 

case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  by  impulse  £rom  part 
to  part ;  as  a  nervous  discharge  through  animal  tissue.  Some 
chemical  change  may  be  wrought  along  the  route  traversed, 
which  may  render  it  less  fit  than  before  for  conveying  a  current. 
Or  the  motion  may  itself  be  in  part  metamorphosed  into  some 
obstructive  form  of  force ;  as  in  metals,  the  conducting  power 
of  which  is,  for  the  time,  decreased  by  the  heat  which  the 
passage  of  electricity  itself  generates.  The  real  question  is, 
however,  what  structural  modification,  if  any,  is  produced 
throughout  the  matter  traversed,  apart  from  incidental  dis- 
turbing forces — apart  from  everything  but  the  necessary  re- 
sistance of  the  matter :  that,  namely,  which  residts  from  the 
inertia  of  its  units.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  motion  which,  escaping  transformation,  continues 
its  course,  then  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force  that  as  much  of  this  remaining  motion  as  is  taken 
up  in  changing  the  positions  of  the  imits,  must  leave  these  by 
so  much  less  able  to  obstruct  subsequent  motion  in  the  same 
direction. 

Thus  in  all  the  changes  heretofore  and  at  present  displayed 
by  the  Solar  System ;  in  all  those  that  have  gone  on  and  are 
still  going  on  in  the  Earth's  crust ;  in  all  processes  of  organic 
development  and  function ;  in  all  mental  actions  and  the 
efiiscts  they  work  on  the  body ;  and  in  all  modifications  of 
structure  and  activity  in  societies ;  the  implied  movements  are 
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of  necessity  determined  in  the  manner  above  set  forth.  Every 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  constituting  Evolution 
under  each  of  its  phases,  must  conform  to  this  universal  prin- 
ciple. Wherever  we  see  motion,  its  direction  must  be  that  of 
the  greatest  force.  And  wherever  we  see  the  greatest  force 
tobeactinginagivendirection,  in  that  direction  motion  murt 
ensue. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KHYTHM  OP  MOTION. 

§  93.  When  the  pennant  of  a  vessel  lying  becalmed  first 
sbows  the  coming  breeze,  it  does  so  by  gentle  midulations^"' 
that  travel  from  its  fixed  to  its  fi-ee  end.  Presently  the  sails 
begin  to  flap ;  and  their  blows  against  the  mast  increase  in 
rapidity  as  the  breeze  rises.  Even  when,  being  fnlly  bellied 
out,  they  are  in  great  part  steadied  by  the  strain  of  the  yards 
and  cordage,  their  free  edges  tremble  with  each  stronger 
gust.  And  should  there  come  a  gale,  the  jar  that  is  felt  on 
laying  hold  of  the  shrouds  shows  that  the  rigging  vibrates ; 
while  the  roish  and  whistle  of  the  wind  prove  that  in  it,  also, 
rapid  undulations  are  generated.  Ashore  the  conflict  between 
the  current  of  air  and  the  things  it  meets  results  in  a  like 
rhythmical  action.  The  leaves  all  shiver  in  the  blast ;  each 
branch  oscillates ;  and  every  exposed  tree  sways  to  and  fro. 
The  blades  of  grass  and  dried  bents  in  the  meadows,  and  still 
better  the  stalks  in  the  neighbouring  corn-fields,  exhibit  the 
same  rising  and  falling  movement.  Nor  do  the  more  stable 
objects  fail  to  do  the  like,  though  in  a  less  manifest  fashion ; 
as  witness  the  shudder  that  may  be  felt  throughout  a  house 
during  the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  storm.  Streams  of 

water  produce  in  opposing  objects  the  same  general  effects  as 
do  streams  of  air.  Submerged  weeds  growing  in  the  middle 
of  a  brook,  imdulate  from  end  to  end.  Branches  brought 
down  by  the  last  flood,  and  left  entangled  at  the  bottcnn 
15 
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where  the  current  is  rapid,  are  tiirown  into  a  state  of  up  and 
down  moyement  that  is  slow  or  qnick  in  proportion  as  they 
are  large  or  small ;  and  where,  as  in  great  rivers  like  the 
Mississippi,  whole  trees  are  thns  held,  the  name  '^sawyers,*' 
by  which  they  are  locally  known,  sofBciently  desmbes  the 
riijrthm  produced  in  them.  Note  agdn  the  ^ect  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  current  and  its  channeL  In  shallow 
places,  where  the  action  of  the  bottom  on  the  water  flowing 
over  it  is  visible,  we  see  a  ripple  produced — a  series  of  undula* 
tions.  And  if  we  study  the  action  and  re-action  going  on 
between  the  moving  fluid  and  its  banks,  we  still  find  the 
principle  illustrated,  though  in  a  difler^it  way.  For  in  every 
rivulet,  as  in  the  mapped-out  course  of  every  great  river,  the 
bends  of  the  stream  firom  side  to  side  throughout  its  tortuous 
course  constitute  a  lateral  undulation — an  undulation  so  in- 
evitable that  even  an  artificially  straightened  channd  is 
eventually  changed  into  a  serpentine  one.  Analogous  phe- 
nomena  may  be  observed  where  the  water  is  statitmary  and 
the  solid  matter  moving.  A  stick  drawn  laterally  through 
the  water  with  much  force,  proves  by  the  throb  which  it 
commimicates  to  the  hand  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
Even  where  the  moving  body  is  massive,  it  only  requires  that 
great  force  should  be  applied  to  get  a  sensible  effect  of  like 
kind :  instance  the  screw  of  a  screw-steamer,  which  instead 
of  a  smooth  rotation  falls  into  a  rapid  rhythm  that  sends  a 
tremor  through  the  whole  vesseL  The  sound  which, 

results  when  a  bow  is  drawn  over  a  violin-string,  shows  ns 
vibrations  produced  by  the  movement  of  a  solid  over  a  solid. 
In  lathes  and  planing  machines,  the  attanpt  to  take  off  a 
thick  shaving  causes  a  violent  jar  of  the  whole  apparatus,  askSL 
the  production  of  a  series  of  waves  on  the  iron  or  wood  that 
is  cut.  Every  boy  in  scraping  his  slate-pencil  finds  it 
scarcely  possible  to  help  making  a  ridged  Bur&ce.  If  you 
roll  a  ball  along  the  ground  or  over  the  ice,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  up  and  down  movement — a  movement  that  is 
visible  while  the  velocity  is  considerable,  but  becomes  too 
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imall  and  rapid  to  be  seen  l^  the  unaided  eye  as  the  ydodty 
dimimshes.  Howeyer  smooth  die  rails,  and  however  per* 
feotly  bnilt  the  carriages^  a  railway-train  inevitably  gets  into 
oscQlatiQnSi  both  lateral  and  vertical  Even  where  moving 
^matter  is  suddenly  varrested  by  collision,  the  law  is  still  illus- 
toited ;  for  both  the  body  striking  and  the  body  struck  are 
made  to  tremble;  and  trembling  is  rhythmical  movement, 
little  as  we  habitually  observe  it,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the 
impulses  our  actions  impress  from  moment  to  moment  on 
surrounding  objects,  are  propagated  through  them  in  vibra^ 
turns.  It  needs  but  to  look  through  a  telescope  of  high 
power,  to  be  convinced  that  each  pulsation  of  tiie  heart  gives 
a  jar  to  the  whole  room.  If  we  pass  to  motions  of 

another,  order— those  namely  which  takes  place  in  the  etherial 
medium — ^we  still  find  the  same  thing.    Every  fresh  dis-  • 
eovery  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  light  consists  of  undula- 
tions.    The  rays  of  heat,  too,  are  now  found  to  have  a  like  • 
fundamental  nature ;  their  undulaticms  differing  from  those  . 
of  light  only  in  their  comparative  length.     Nor  do  the  move- 
ments of  electricity  fail  to  furnish  us  with  an  illustration ; 
though  one  of  a  different  order.    The  northern  aurora  may 
often  be  observed  to  pulsate  with  waves  of  greater  brightness ; 
and  Hie  dectric  discharge  through  a  vacuum  shows  us  by  its 
stratified  aj^nearance  that  the  current  is  not  uniform,  but 
comes  in  gushes  of  greater  and  lesser  intensity.  Should 

it  be  said  that  at  any  rate  there  are  some  motions,  as  those  of 
pxtijectil^,  which  are  not  rhythmical,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
exc^ytion  is  apparent  only ;  and  that  these  motions  would  be 
rhythmical  if  they  were  not  interrupted.  It  is  common  to 
assert  that  the  trajectory  of  a  cannon  ball  is  a  parabola ;  and 
it  is  true  Hiat  (omitting  atmospheric  resistance)  the  curve  de- 
scribed differs  so  slightly  from  a  parabola  that  it  may  practi- 
cally be  regarded  as  one.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  an  extremely  eccentric  ellipse,  having  the  Earth's 
centre  of  gravity  for  its  remoter  focus  ;  and  but  for  its  arrest 
by  the  substance  of  tlie  Earth,  the  cannon  ball  would  travel 
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round  that  focus  and  return  to  the  point  wh^ice  it  started  ; 
again  to  repeat  this  alow  rhythm.  Indeed,  while  seeming  at 
first  sight  to  do  the  reyerse,  the  discharge  of  a  cannon 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  ilhistrations  of  the  principle  enunci- 
ated. The  explosion  produces  violent  undulations  in  the 
surrounding  air.  The  whizs  of  the  shot,  as  it  flies  towards 
its  mark,  is  due  to  another  series  of  atmospheric  undulations.  * 
And  the  movement  to  and  from  the  Earth's  centre,  which,  the 
cannon  ball  is  beginning  to  perform,  being  checked  by  solid 
matter,  is  transformed  into  a  rbythm  of  another  order; 
namely,  the  vibration  which  the  bk>w  sends  throu^  neigh* 
bouring  bodies.* 

Bhythm  is  very  g«[ierally  not  simple  but  compound. 
There  are  usually  at  work  various  forces,  causing  undulations 
differing  in  rapidity  ;  and  hence  it  continually  happens  that 
besides  the  primary  rhythms  there  are  secondary  rhythms, 
produced  by  the  periodic  coincidence  and  antagonism  of  the 
primary  ones.  Double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple  rhythms, 
are  thus  generated.  One  of  the  simplest  instances  is  afforded 
by  what  in  acoustics  are  known  as  ^'  beats :"  recurring  inter* 
.vals  of  sound  and  silence  which  are  perceived  when  two  notes 
of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  struck  together ;  and  which  are 
due  to  the  alternate  correspondence  and  antagonism  of  the 
atmospheric  waves.  In  like  manner  the  various  phenomena 
due  to  what  is  called  interference  of  Ught,  severally  result 
from  the  periodic  agreement  and  disagreement  of  etherial 
undulations — ^undulations  which,  by  altematdy  intei^- 
fying  and  neutralizing  each  other,  produce  intervals  of 
increased  and  diminished  light.  On  the  sea-shore  may  be 
noted  sundry  instances  of  compound  rhythm.  "We  have 
that  of  the  tides,  in  which  the  daily  rise  and  fitU  under- 
goes a  fortnightly  increase  and  decrease,  due  to  the  alter- 
nate coincidence  and  antagonism  of  the  solar  and  lunar 

*  After  haviiig  for  Bomo  years  supposed  myself  fdono  in  the  belief  that  all  m6- 
tion  is  rhythmical,  I  diacoyered  that  my  friend  Professor  TyndaU  also  h^  ihh 
doetrine. 
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attractioiis.  We  hme  ttgaia  that  which  is  perpetually 
fimiahed  by  the  surfing  of  the  sea :  every  large  wave  bear- 
mg  smaller  ones  on  its  sides,  and  these  still  smaller  ones ; 
with  the  result  that  each  flake  of  foam,  along  with  the  por- 
tion of  water  bearing  it,  undergoes  minor  ascents  and  descents 
of  several  orders  while  it  is  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
greater  biUows.  A  quite  different  and  very  interesting 
example  of  compound  rhythm,  occurs  in  the  little  rills  which, 
at  low  tide,  run  over  the  sand  out  of  the  shingle  banks  above. 
Where  ihe  channel  of  one  of  these  is  narrow,  and  the  stream 
runs  strongly,  the  sand  at  the  bottom  is  raised  into  a  series 
of  ridges  corresponding  to  the  ripple  of  the  water.  On 
watching  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  ridges 
are  being  raised  higher  and  the  ripple  growing  stronger ; 
until  at  length,  the  action  becoming  violent,  the  whole  series 
of  ridges  is  suddenly  swept  away,  the  stream  runs  smoothly, 
and  the  process  commences  afresh.  Instances  of  still  more 
eomjdi^  rhythms  might  be  added ;  but  they  will  come  more 
appropriately  in  connexion  with  the  several  forms  of  Evolu- 
tion, hereafter  to  be  dealt  with. 

From  the  ensemble  of  the  facts  as  above  set  forth,  it  will  be 
seen  tiiat  rhythm  results  wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  forces 
not  in  equilibrium.  If  the  antagonist  {orcea  at  any  point  are 
balanced,  there  is  rest ;  and  in  the  abs^ice  of  motion  there 
can  of  course  be  no  rhythm.  But  if  instead  of  a  balance 
there  is  an  excess  of  force  in  one  direction — if,  as  necessarily 
follow^  motion  is  set  up  in  that  direction;  then  for  that 
motion  to  continue  uniformly  in  that  direction,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  moving  matter  should,  notwithstanding  its  unceasing 
change  (d  place,  present  unohangpuug  relations  to  the  sources 
of  force  by  which  its  motion  is  produced  and  opposed.  This 
however  is  impossible.  Every  further  transfer  through  space 
must  alter  the  ratio  between  the  forces  concerned — ^must  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  predominance  of  one  force  over  the 
other — ^must  prevent  uniformity  of  movement.  And  if  the 
movement  cannot  be  uniform,  then,  in  the  absence  of  accelera- 
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tion  or  retardation  contmued  through  infinite  time  and  space, 
(results  which  cannot  be  conceived)  the  only  alternative  is 
rhythm. 

A  secondary  condnsion  mnst  not  be  omitted.  In  the  last 
chapter  we  saw  that  motion  is  never  absolutely  rectilinear; 
and  here  it  remains  to  be  added  that,  as  a  consequence,  rhythm 
is  necessarily  incomplete.  A  truly  rectilinear  rhythm  can 
arise  only  when  the  opposing  forces  are  in  exactly  ^e  same 
line ;  and  the  probabilities  against  this  are  infinitely  great. 
To  generate  a  perfectly  circular  rhythm,  the  two  forces  oon^ 
cemed  must  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  olher,  and 
must  have  exactly  a  certain  ratio ;  and  against  this  the  pro- 
babilities are  likewise  infinitely  great.  All  other  proportions 
and  directions  of  the  two  forces  will  produce  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity.  And  when,  as  indeed  always 
happens,  above  two  forces  are  engaged,  the  curve  described 
must  be  more  complex ;  and  cannot  exactly  r^>eat  itself.  So 
that  in  fact  throughout  nature,  this  action  and  re-action  ot 
forces  never  brings  about  a  complete  return  to  a  previous 
state.  Where  the  movement  is  very  involved,  and  especially 
where  it  is  that  of  some  aggregate  whose  units  are  partially 
independent,  anything  like  a  regular  curve  is  no  longer 
traceable ;  we  see  nothing  more  than  a  general  oscillation. 
And  on  the  completion  of  any  periodic  movement,'  the  degree 
in  which  the  state  arrived  at  differs  from'  the  state  de* 
parted  from,  is  usually  marked  in  proportion  as  the  influenoee 
at  work  are  numerous. 

§  94.  That  spiral  arrangement  so  general  among  the  more 
diffiised  nebulsB — an  arrangement  which  must  be  assumed  by 
matter  moving  towards  a  centre  of  gravity  through  a  resist- 
ing medium — shows  us  the  progressive  establishment  of 
revolution,  and  therefore  of  rhythm,  in  those  remote  spaces 
which  the  nebuhe  occupy.  Double  stars,  moving  round  com- 
mon centres  of  gravity  in  periods  some  of  which  are  now 
ascertained,  exhibit  settled  rhythmical  aetiims  in  distant  parta 
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of  our  dderial  systenL  And  another  fact  wliicb,  thougli  of  a 
different  order,  lias  a  like  general  significance,  is  furnished  by 
variable  stars — stars  which  alternately  brighten  and  fade. 

The  periodicities  of  the  planets,  satellities,  and  comets,  are 
so  familiar  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  name  them,  were 
it  not  needful  here  to  point  out  that  they  are  so  many  grand 
illustrations  of  this  general  law  of  movement.  But  besides 
the  revolutions  of  these  bodies  in  their  orbits  (all  more  or  less 
excentnc)  and  their  rotations  on  their  axes,  the  Solar  System 
presents  us  with  various  rhythms  of  a.less  manifest  and  more 
complex  kind.  In  each  planet  and  sateUite-there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes — a  slow  change  in  the  position  of  the 
orbit-plane,  which  after  completing  itself  commences  afresh. 
There  is  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  axis 
major  of  the  orbit;  and  also  of  its  excentricity :  both  of 
which  are  rhythmical  alike  in  the  sense  that  they  alternate 
between  maxima  and  minima,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  pro- 
gress from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  not  uniform,  but  is 
made  with  fluctuating  velocity.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  line  of  apsides,  which  in  course  of  time  moves 
round  the  heavens — ^not  regularly,  but  through  complex 
oscillations.  And  fiirther  we  have  variations  in  the  directions 
of  the  planetary  axes — ^that  known  as  nutation,  and  that 
larger  gyration  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  causes  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  These  rhythms,  already 

more  or  less  compound,  are  compounded  with  each  other. 
Such  an  instance  as  the  secular  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  the  moon,  consequent  on  the  varying  excentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  is  one  of  the  simplest.  Another,  having  more 
important  consequences,  results  from  the  changing  direction 
of  the  axes  of  rotation  in  planets  whose  orbits  are  decidedly 
excentric.  Every  planet,  during  a  certain  long  period,  pre- 
sents more  of  its  northern  than  of  its  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  him ;  and  then 
again,  during  a  like  period,  presents  more  of  its  southern 
hemiqihere  than  of  its  northern — a  recurring  coincidence 
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which,  though  causing  in  some  planets  no  sensible  alterations 
of  climate,  inyolYes  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  an  epoch  of 
21,000  years,  during  which  each  hemisphere  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  temperate  seasons,  and  seasons  that  are  extreme  in 
their  heat  and  cold.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  eyen  a  varia* 
tion  of  this  variation.  For  the  summers  and  winters  of  the 
whole  Earth  become  more  or  less  strimgly  contrasted,  as  the 
excentricity  of  its  orbit  increases  and  decreases.  Henoe 
during  increase  of  the  excentricity,  the  epochs  of  moderately 
contrasted  seasons  and  epochs  of  strongly  contrasted  seasons, 
through  which  altematdy  each  hemisphere  passes,  must  grow 
more  and  more  different  in  the  degrees  of  their  contrasts ; 
and  contrariwise  during  decrease  of  the  excentricity.  So 
that  in  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  any  portion  of 
the  Earth  receives  from  the  sun,  there  goes  on  a  quadruple 
rhythm :  that  of  day  and  night ;  that  of  snmmei^  and  win- 
ter ;  that  due  to  the  changing  position  of  the  axis  at  perihe- 
lion and  aphelion,  taking  21,000  years  to  complete ;  and  that 
involved  by  the  variation  of  the  orbit's  excentricity,  g<me 
through  in  millions  of  years. 

§  95.  Those  terrestrial  processes  whose  dqiendenoe  on  I2ie 
solar  heat  is  direct^  of  course  exhibit  a  rhythm  that  corre^ 
spends  to  the  periodically  changing  amount  of  heat  whidi 
each  part  of  the  Earth  receives.  The  simplest,  tbpugh  the 
least  obtrusive,  instance  is  supplied  by  the  magnetic  variations. 
In  these  there  is  a  diurnal  increase  imd  decrease,  an  annual 
increase  and  decrease,  and  a  decennial  increase  and  decrease ; 
the  latter  answering  to  a  period  during  which  the  solar  spots 
become  alternately  abundant  and  scarce :  besides  which  known 
variations  there  are  probably  others  corresponding  with  the 
astronomical  cycles  just  described.  More  obvious  examples 
are  Aimished  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. Marine  currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  above, 
and  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  beneath,  show  us  an  un** 
ceasing  backward  and  forward  motion  throughout  this  vast 
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mass  of  water — a  motion  varying  in  amo^mt  according  to  the 
seasoasi  and  compounded  with  smaller  like  motions  of  local 
origin.   The  aimilarly-oansed  general  currents  in  the  air,  haye 
shdilar  annual  variationft  similarly  modified.    Irregular  as 
they  are  in  detail;  we  still  see  in  the  monsoons  and  other  tropi* 
eal  atmospherio  disturbanceSi  or  even  in  our  own  equinoctial 
gales  and  spring  east  winds,  a  periodicity  sufficiently  decid- 
ed. Again,  we  have  an  alternation  of  times  during 
whidi  evaporation  pred<miinates  with  times  during  which  con- 
densation predominates:  shown  in  the  trojncs  by  strcmgly 
marked  rainy  seawms  and  seasons  of  drought,  and  in  the 
temperate  zones  by  oorre^nding  changes  of  which  the  pe- 
riodicity, though  less  definite,  is  stiU  traceable;    Tl^  difiusion 
«ai,  preeipitatic»i  of  water,  besides  the  dow  alternations 
amiwerii^  to  difier^t  parts  of  the  year,  furnish  us  with  ex- 
amples of   rhythm  of   a  more  rapid  hind.    During  wet 
weatiber,  lasting,  let  us  say,  over  some  weeks,  the  tendency 
to  condense,  ^oagk  greater  Aan  the  tendency  to  evaporate, 
does  not  show  itself  in  continuous  rain ;  but  the  period  is 
made  up  of  rainy  days  and  days  that  are  wholly  or  partially 
fair.     Nor  is  it  in  this  rude  alternation  only  that  the  law  is 
manifested*    During  any  day  throughout  iins  wet  weather  a 
minor  rhythm  is  traceable ;  and  espedally  so  wh^a  the  ten- 
dencies to  evaporate  and  to  condense  are  nearly  balanced. 
Among  mountains  this  minor  rhythm  and  its  causes  may  be 
studied  to  great  advantage.    Moist  winds,  which  do  not  pre- 
cipitate thdbr  contained  water  in  pasang  over  the  compara- 
tively warm  lowlands,  lose  so  much  hoat  when  they  reach 
ths  cold  mountain  peaks,  that  condensation  rapidly  takes 
place.    Water,  however,  in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
fluid  state,  gives  out  a  considerable  amount  of  heat;  and 
hence  the  resulting  clouds  are  warmer  than  the  air  tiiat  pre- 
cipitates them,  and  much  warmer  than  the  high  rocky  sur- 
faces  round  which  th^  fold  themsdves.     Hence  in  the 
course  of  the  storm,  thcso  high  rocky  surfaces  are  raised  in 
teanper^ure^  partly  by  radiation  £rom  tiie  enwrapping  dondi 
15* 
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partly  by  contact  of  the  MUng  rain-dropfl.  Gtiving  off  mare 
heat  than  before^  they  no  longer  lower  so  greatly  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  passing  over  them  ;  and  so  cease  to  pred;^ 
tate  its  contained  water.  The  clouds  break ;  the  sky  begins 
to  clear ;  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  promises  that  the  day  h 
going  to  be  fine.  But  the  small  supply  of  heat  which  the 
cold  mountain's  sides  have  received,  is  soon  lost :  especially 
when  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  permits  firee  radiation  into 
space.  Very  soon,  therefore,  these  ekvated  surfistces,  becom- 
ing as  cold  as  at  first,  (or  perhaps  even  colder  in  virtue  of  the 
evaporation  set  up,)  begin  again  to  condense  the  vapour  in 
the  air  above ;  and  there  comes  another  storm,  followed  by 
the  same  effects  as  before.  In  lowland  regions  this  action 
and  reaction  is  usually  less  conspicuous,  because  the  contrast 
of  temperatures  is  less  marked.  Even  here,  however,  it  mesy 
be  traced ;  and  that  not  only  on  showery  days,  but  on  days 
of  continuous  rain ;  for  in  these  we  do  not  see  uniformity : 
always  there  are  fits  of  harder  and  gentler  rain  that  are  po* 
bably  caused  as  above  explained. 

Of  course  these  meteorologie  rhythms  involve  something 
correspondiDg  to  them  in  the  changes  wrought  by  wind  and 
water  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Variations  in  the  quantities  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  rivers  that  rise  and  feJl  wiA  the 
seasons,  must  cause  variations  in  the  resulting  strata — alter- 
nations of  colour  or  quality  in  the  successive  laminse.  Beds 
formed  from  the  detritus  of  shores  worn  down  and  carried 
away  by  the  waves,  must  similarly  show  periodic  differences 
answering  to  the  periodic  winds  of  the  locality.  In  so  fiir  as 
frost  influences  the  rate  of  denudation,  its  recurrence  is  a 
factor  in  the  rhythm  of  sedimentary  deposits.  And  the 
geological  changes  produced  by  glaciers  and  icebergs  must 
similarly  have  their  alternating  periods  of  greater  and  k^ 
intensity. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  modifications  in  the  Earth'/? 
crust  due  to  igneous  action  have  a  certain  periodicity.  Vol- 
canic eruptions  are  not  continuous  but  intermittent^  and  as 
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far  aa  tbe  diita  enable  ua  to  jodge,  hare  a  certain  average 
rate  of  reonrrenoe;  wliich  rate  of  recurrence  is  complicated 
by  rising  into  epochs  of  greater  activity  and  falling  into 
qxxdis  of  comparatiye  quiescence.  So  too  is  it  with  earth- 
quakes and  the  elevations  or  depressions  caused  by  them.  At 
the  mouih  of  the  Mississippi^  the  alternation  of  strata  gives 
decisive  proof  of  successive  sinkings  of  the  surface^  that 
have  taken  place  at  tolerably  equal  intervals.  Everywhere, 
in  the  extensive  groups  of  conformable  strata  that  imply 
small  subsidences  recurring  with  a  certain  average  frequencyi 
we  see  a  rhythm  in  the  action  and  reaction  between  thei 
Barth's  crust  and  its  molten  contents — a  rhythm  compounded  ^ 
with  those  slower  ones  shown  in  the  termination  of  groups  of 
strata,  and  the  commencement  of  other  groups  not  con- 
formable to  them.  There  is  even  reason  for  suspect- 
ing a  geolog^ical  periodicity  that  is  immensely  slower  and  far 
wid^  in  its  effects ;  namely,  an  alternation  of  those  vast  up- 
heavals and  submergencies  by  which  continents  are  produced 
where  there  were  oceans,  and  oceans  where  there  were  conti- 
nents. For  supposing,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  Earth's 
crust  is  throughout  ,of  tolerably  equal  thickness,  it  is  manifest 
that  BwAk  portk>ns  of  it  as  become  most  depressed  below  the 
average  level,  must  have  their  inner  surfaces  most  exposed 
to  the  currents  of  molten  matter  circulating  within,  and  will 
therefore  undergo  a  larger  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
igneous  denudation  ;  while,  conversely,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
iimer  surfaces  firom  these  currents  where  the  Earth's  crust  is 
most  elevated,  will  cause  a  thickening  more  or  less  compens- 
ating the  aqueous  denudation  going  on  externally.  Hence 
those  depressed  areas  over  which  the  deepest  oceans  lie,  being 
,  gradually  thinned  beneath  and  not  covered  by  much  sedi- 
mentary deposit  above,  will  become  areas  of  least  resistance, 
and  will  then  begin  to  yield  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
Earth's  oontents ;  whence  will  result,  throughout  such  areas, 
bng.continued  elevations,  ceasing  only  when  the  rev^*se  state 
of  things  has  been  brought  about.     Whether  this  speculation 
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be  well  or  ill  founded,  does  not  bowever  aibot  the  geneial 
eoncluslon.    Apart  from  it  we  have  soflicient  oTidence  Uiat 
\  geologio  processes  are  rh  jthmicaL 

§  96.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  illustrations  o£  rhythm 
so  nmnerous  and  so  manifest  as  fmiong  the  phenomena  of  liftu 
Plants  do  not,  indeed,  nsnaUy  show  ns  any  decided  periodi'* 
cities,  save  those  determined  by  day  and  night  and  by  the 
seasons.  But  in  animals  we  have  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments in  which  the  alternation  of  opposite  extremes  goes  cm 
with  all  degrees  of  rapidity.  The  swallowing  of  food  is 
effected  by  a  wave  of  constriction  passing  along  the  oBOj^a* 
gus ;  its  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach  that  is  also  undulatory ;  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  is  of  like  nature.  The  blood  obtained  from  Hm 
food  is  propelled  not  in  a  uniform  current  but  in  pulses ;  uxid 
it  i^  aerated  by  lungs  that  alternately  contract  and  expand.  All 
locomotion  results  from  oscillating  movements :  even  where  it 
is  apparently  continuous,  as  in  many  minute  forms,  the  nd* 
croscope  proves  the  vibration  of  cilia  to  be  the  agency  by 
which  the  creature  is  moved  smoothly  forwards. 

Primary  rhythms  of  the  organic  actions  are  compounded 
with  secondary  ones  of  longer  duration.  These  various 
modes  of  activity  have  their  recurring  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease.  We  see  this  in  the  periodic  need  for  food,  and  in  the 
periodic  need  for  repose.  Each  meal  induces  a  more  rapid 
rhythmic  action  of  the  digestive  organs;  the  pukation  of 
the  heart  is  accelerated ;  and'the  inspirations  become  more 
frequent.  During  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  these  several 
movements  slacken.  So  that  in  the  course  of  the  twenty* 
four'  hours,  those  small  undulations  of  which  the  diffiarent 
kinds  of  organic  action  are  constituted,  undergo  one  long 
wave  of  increase  and  decrease,  complicated  with  several 
minor  waves.  Experiments  have  shown  that  there 

are    stiU   slower   rises   and    falls    of    Amctional    activity. 
Waste  and  assimilation  are  not  balanced  by  every  meal,  bat 
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tiie  at  other  niftjntamft  for  some  time  a  slight  excess ;  ao  that 
a  pBoraasL  in.  otHDary  health,  is  toaad  to  imdergo  an  increase 
and  decrease  of  weight  daring  veenvring  intervals  of  tolerable 
equality.  Besides  these  regular  periods  there  are  still  longei 
and  oomporatiTely  irregular  ones ;  namely,  those  alternations 
of  greater  and  less  Tigour^  whkb  eyen  healthy  people  expe- 
rienee.  So  inevitable  are  these  oscillationB  ihat  even  men  in 
training  cannot  be  kept  stationary  at  their  highest  power,  but 
when  they  have  reached  it  begin  to  retrograde.  Fur- 

ther evidence  of  rhythm  in  the  vital  movements  is  fur- 
nished by  invalids.  Sundry  disorders  are  named  fbom  the 
intomuttent  character  ci  their  symptoms.  Even  where  the 
periodicity  is  not  very  marked^  it  is  mostly  taraceable.  Patients 
rarely  if  evi^  get  unil<»rmly  wotbo  ;  and  convalescents  have 
usaally  their  days  of  partial  relapse  or  of  less  decided  ad- 
Tance. 

.  Aggregates  of  living  creatures  illustrate  the  general  truth 
in  other  wajrs.  If  each  species  of  organism  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  displays  two  kinds  of  rhythm.  life  as  it  exists  in 
all  the  members  o£  such  species,  is  an  extremely  complex  kind 
of  movement,  more  or  lees  distinct  from  the  kinds  of  move- 
ment which  constitutes  life  in  other  species.  In  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  this  extremely  complex  kind  of  move- 
ment begins,  rises  to  its  climax,  declines,  and  ceases  in 
death.  And  every  successive  generation  thus  exhibits  a  wave 
of  that  peculiar  activity  characterizing  the  species  as  a 
whole.  The  other  form  of  rhythm  is  to  be  traced  in 

that  variation  of  number  which  each  tribe  of  animals  and 
plants  is  ever  undergoing.  Throughout  the  unceasing  con- 
flict between  the  tendency  of  a  species  to  increase  and  the 
antagonistic  tendencies,  there  is  never  an  equilibrium :"  one 
always  predominates.  In  the  case  even  of  a  cultivated  plant 
or  domesticated  animal,  where  artificial  means  are  used  to 
yftftinfftiTi  the  supply  at  a  uniform  level,  we  still  see  that  oscil- 
lations €£  abundance  and  scarcity  cannot  be  avoided.  And 
among  the  creatures  uncared  &a  by  man,  such  oscillations 
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are  usually  more  marked*  After  a  race  of  organisms  ha» 
been  greatly  thinned  by  enemies  or  lack  of  food,  its  surviTing 
members  become  more  favourably  ciroumstanced  than  nsnaL 
During  the  decline  in  their  numbers  their  food  has  grown 
relatively  more  abundant ;  while  their  enemies  have  diminish- 
ed &om  want  of  prey.  The  conditions  thus  remain  for 
some  time  fiivourable  to  their  increase ;  and  they  multiply 
ra[»[dly.  By  and  by  their  food  is  rendered  relatively  scarce, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  enemieB  have  become  more 
numerous ;  and  the  destroying  influences  being  thus  in  excess, 
their  number  begins   to  diminish  again.  Yet  one 

more  rhjrthm,  extremely  slow  in  its  action,  may  be  traced  in 
the  phenomena  of  Life,  contemplated  under  l^eir  most  general 
aspect.  The  researches  of  palaeontologists  show,  that  th^^ 
have  been  going  on,  during  the  vast  period  of  which  our  sedi- 
mentary rocks  bear  record,  successive  changes  of  organic 
forms.  Species  have  ajqpeared,  become  abundant,  and  then 
disappeared.  Genera,  at  first  constituted  of  but  few  qiecies, 
have  for  a  time  gone  on  growing  more  multiform ;  and  then 
have  begun  to  decline  in  the  number  of  their  subdivisions ; 
leaving  at  last  but  one  or  two  representatives,  or  none  at  alL 
During  longer  epochs  whole  orders  have  thus  arisen,  culmin- 
ated, and  dwindled  away.  And  even  those  wider  divisions  con- 
taining many  orders  have  similarly  undergone  a  gradual  rise, 
a  high  tide,  and  a  long-continued  ebb.  The  stalked  Crinoideay 
for  example,  which,  during  the  carboniferous  epoch,  became 
abundant,  have  almost  disappeared :  only  a  single  i^iecies 
being  extant.  Once  a  large  family  of  molluscs,  the  Braekio- 
poda  have  now  become  rare.  The  shelled  Cephalopods,  at 
one  time  dominant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  both  in 
number  of  forms  and  of  individuals,  are  in  our  day  nearly 
extinct.  And  after  an  ^'  age  of  reptiles,''  there  has  come  an 
age  in  which  reptiles  have  been  in  great  measure  supplanted 
by  mammals.  Whether  these  vast  rises  and  falls  of  different 
kinds  of  life  ever  undergo  anything  approaching  to  r^titions, 
(which  they  may  possibly  do  in  oorrei^ndenoe  with  those 
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vast  eydes.of  eleyatioQ  and  subsideiioe  &at  pcroduoe  continents 
ftud  oceaBS,)  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Life  on  the  Earth  has 
not  progressed  nmformly)  but  in  immense  nndnlations. 

§  97.  It  is  notmanifast  that  the  changes  of  consciousness 
are  in  any  sense  rhythmical.  Yet  here^  too,  analysis  proyes 
both  that  the  mental  state  existing  at  any  moment  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  decomposable  into  rapid  oscillations ;  and  also 
that  mental  states  pass  through  longer  intervals  of  increasing 
and  decreasing  intensity. 

Though  while  attending  to  any  single  sensation,  or  any 
group  of  related  sensations  constituting  the  consciousness  of 
an  object,  we  seem  to  remain  for  the  time  in  a  persistent  and 
homogeneous  condition  of  mind,  a  careM  self-examination 
shovro  that  this  apparently  unbroken  mental  state  is  in  truth 
tiayersed  by  a  number  of  minor  states,  in  which  yarious  other 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  rapidly  presented  and  disajypear. 
From  the  admitted  fact  that  thinking  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  main- 
tenance of  consciousness  in  any  one  state  to  the  entire  exdu- 
fidon  of  odier  states,  would  be  a  cessation  of  thought,  that  is,  of 
consdousness.  So  that  any  seemingly  continuous  feeling,  say 
•  of  pressure,  really  oonsiBts  of  portions  of  that  feeling  perpctu- 
idly  recurring  after  the  momentary  intrusion  of  other  feelings 
and  ideas— quick  tiioughts  concerning  the  place  where  it  is 
felt,  the  external  object  producing  it,  its  consequences,  and 
oth^  tilings  suggested  by  association.  Thus  there  is  going 
om  an  extremely  raj»d  departure  from,  and  return  to,  that  par- 
ticular mental  state  which  we  r^;ard  as  persistent.  Besides 
the  evidence  of  rhythm  in  consciousness  which  direct  analysis 
thus  affords,  we  may  gather  further  evidence  from  the  corre- 
lation between  feeling  and  moyement.  Sensations  and  emotions 
expend  themsehres  in  producing  muscular  contntctions.  If  a 
sensation  or  emotion  were  strictly  continuous,  there  would  be  a 
continuous  discharge  along  those  motor  nerves  acted  upon.  But 
8o£Eur  asexperimiNits  with  artificial  stimuli  ^uible  us  to  judge, 
a  continuous  discharge  along  the  nerve  leading  to  a  muscle. 
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does  not  contract  it :  a  broken  disdiarge  is  reqidred— a  rapid 
succession  of  shocks.  Hence  muscular  contraction  pre-supposes 
that  rhythmic  state  of  consciousness  which  direct  observation 
discloses.  A  much  more  conspicuous  rhythm^  having 

longer  waves^  k  seen  during  the  outflow  of  emotion  into 
dancing,  poetry,  and  music.  The  current  of  mental  energy 
that  shows  itself  in  these  modes  of  bodily  action,  is  not  con- 
tinuous, but  falls  into  a  succession  of  pulses.  The  measure  of 
a  dance  is  produced  by  the  alternation  of  stxong  muscular 
contractions  with  weaker  ones ;  and,  save  in  measures  of  the 
simplest  order  such  as  are  found  among  barbarians  and 
children,  this  alternation  is  compounded  with  longer  rises  and 
falls  in  the  degree  of  muscular  excitement.  Poetry  is  a  form  of 
speech  which  results  when  the  emphasis  is  regularly  recurrent ; 
that  is,  when  the  muscular  efibrt  of  pronunciation  has  de- 
finite periods  of  greater  and  less  intensity— periods  that  are 
complicated  with  others  of  Uke  nature  answering  to  the  suc- 
cessive verses.  Music,  in  still  more  various  ways,  exemplifies 
the  law.  There  are  the  recurring  bars,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  primary  and  a  secondary  beat.  There  is  the  alternate 
increase  and  decrease  of  muscular  strain,  implied  by  the 
ascents  and  descents  to  the  higher  and  lower  notes — as- 
cents and  descents  composed  of  smaller  waves,  breaking  the 
rises  and  falls  of  the  larger  ones,  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  each 
melody.  And  then  we  have,  further,  the  alternation  ot  piano 
and  forte  passages.  That  these  several  kinds  of  rhythm, 
characterizing  sesthetic  expression,  are  not,  in  the  c(»nmon 
sense  of  the  word,  artificial,  but  are  intenser  forms  of  an  un* 
dulatory  movement  habitually  generated  by  feeling  in  its 
bodily  discharge,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  trace- 
able in  ordinary  speech;  which  in  every  sentence  has  its 
■  primary  and  secondary  emphases,  and  its  cadence  containing 
a  chief  rise  and  fiill  complicated  with  subordinate  rises 
and  faUs;  and  w^iich  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less 
oscillatory  action  of  the  limbs  when  the  emotion  is 
great.  Still  longer  imdulations  may  be  observed  by 

every  one,  in  himself  and  in  others,  on  occasions  of  extreme 
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pleasure  or  extreme  pain.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  pain 
having  its  origin  in  hodily  disorder,  is  nearly  always  percep- 
tibly rhythmical.  During  hours  in  which  it  never  actually 
ceases,  it  has  its  variations  of  intensity — fits  or  paroxysms ;  and 
then  after  these  hours  of  suffering  there  usually  come  hours 
of  comparative  ease.  Moral  pain  has  the  like  smaller  and 
larger  waves.  OniB  possessed  by  intense  grief  does  not  utter 
continuous  moans,  or  shed  tears  with  an  equable  rapidity ; 
but  these  signs  of  passion  come  in  recxirring  bursts.  Then 
after  a  time  during  which  such  stronger  and  weaker  waves 
of  emotion  alternate,  there  comes  a  calm — a  time  of  compara- 
tive deadness;  to  which  again  succeeds  another  interval, 
when  duU  sorrow  rises  afresh  into  acute  anguish,  with  its 
series  of  paroxysms.  Similarly  in  great  delight,  especially  as 
manifested  by  children  who  have  its  display  less  under  control, 
there  are  visible  variations  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  shown — 
fits  of  laughter  and  dancing  about,  separated  by  pauses  in 
which  smiles,  and  other  slight  manifestations  of  pleasure, 
suffice  to  discharge  the  lessened  excitement.  Nor  are 

there  wanting  evidences  of  mental  undulations  greater  in 
length  than  any  of  these— undulations  which  take  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  to  complete  themselves.  We  continuaUy 
hear  of  moods  which  recur  at  intervals.  Very  many  persons 
have  their  epochs  of  vivacity  and  depression.  There  are  periods 
of  industry  following  periods  of  idleness ;  and  times  at  which 
particidar  subjects  or  tastes  are  cultivated  with  zeal,  alternat- 
ing with  times  at  which  they  are  neglected.  Respecting 
which  slow  oscillations,  the  only  qualification  to  be  made  is, 
that  being  affected  by  numerous  influences,  they  are  com- 
paratively irregular. 

§  98.  In  nomadic  societies  the  changes  of  place,  deter 
mined  as  they  usually  are  by  exhaustion  or  failure  of  the 
supply  of  food,  are  periodic ;  and  in  many  cases  show  a 
recurrence  answering  to  the  seasons.  Each  tribe  that  has 
Deoome  in  some  degree  fixiod  in  its  locality,  goes  on  increasing. 
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till  under  the  pressures  of  unsatisfied  desires,  there  results 
migration  of  scmie  part  of  it  to  a  new  region — a  process  repeat- 
ed at  intervals.  From  such  exoesses  of  population,  and  such 
successiye  waves  of  migration,  c(»ne  conflicts  with  other 
tribes;  which  are  also  increasing  and  tendii^  to  difiEuse 
themselves.  This  antagonism,  like  all  others,  results  not  in  an 
uniform  motion,  but  in  an  intermittent  one.  War,  exhaus^ 
tion,  recoil— peace,  prosperity,  and  renewed  aggression : — see 
here  the  alternation  miCMre  or  less  discernible  in  the  military 
activities  of  both  savage  and  civilized  nations.  And  irregular 
as  is  this  rhythm,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  different  sizes 
of  the  societies,  and  the  extremely  involved  causes  of  varia- 
tion in  their  strengths,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

Passing  from  external  to  internal  changes,  we  meet  with 
this  backward  and  forward  movement  under  many  forms.  In 
the  currents  of  commerce  it  is  eq)ecially  conspicuous. 
Exchange  during  early  times  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  at 
fairs,  held  at  long  intervals  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 
The  flux  and  reflux  of  people  and  commodities  which  each  of 
these  exhibits,  becomes  more  frequent  as  naticMial  devdop- 
ment  leads  to  greater  social  activity.  The  more  rapid  rhythm 
of  weekly  markets  begins  to  supersede  the  slow  rhythm  of 
fairs.  And  eventually  the  process  of  exchange  becomes  at 
certain  places  so  active,  as  to  bring  about  daily  meetings  of 
buyers  and  sellers — a  daily  wave  of  accumulation  imd  dis- 
tribution of  cotton,  or  com,  or  capitaL  If  from 
exchange  we  turn  to  production  and  consumption,  we  see 
undulations,  much  longer  iudeed  in  their  periods,  but  almost 
equally  obvious.  Supply  and  demand  are  never  completely 
adapted  to  each  other ;  but  each  of  them  from  time  to  time 
in  excess,  leads  presentiy  to  an  excess  of  the  other.  Farmers 
who  have  one  season  produced  wheat  very  abundantly,  are 
disgusted  with  the  consequent  low  price ;  and  next  season, 
sowing  a  mudi  smaller  quantity,  bring  to  market  a  deficient 
crop;  whence  follows  a  converse  effect.  Consumption 
undergoes  paralld  undulations  that  need  not  be  speoified. 
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The  balaxunng  of  supplies  between  different  districts,  too, 
entails  analogous  oscillations.  A  place  at  which  some  neces- 
sary of  life  is  scarce,  becomes  a  place  to  which,  currents  of  it 
are  set  up  from  other  places  where  it  is  relatively  abundant ; 
and  these  (mrrents  &om  all  sides  lead  to  a  wave  of  accumula- 
tion wbere  they  meet — a  glut :  whence  follows  a  recoil— a 
partial  return  of  the  currents.  But  the  undulatory 

character  of  these  actions  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  rises  and 
falls  of  prices.  These,  given  in  numerical  measures  which 
may  be  tabulated  and  reduoed  to  diagrams,  show  us  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  commercial  movements  are  compounded 
of  oscillations  of  various  magnitudes.  The  price  of  consols  or 
the  price  of  wheat,  as  thus  represented,  is  seen  to  undergo 
vast  ascents  and  descents  whose  highest  and  lowest  points  are 
reached  only  in  the  course  of  years.  These  largest  waves  of 
variation  are  broken  by  others  extending  over  periods  of 
perhaps  many  months.  On  these  again  come  others  having 
a  week  or  two's  dxiration.  And  were  the  changes  marked  in 
greater  detail,  we  should  have  the  smaller  xmdulations  that 
take  place  each  day,  and  the  still  smaller  ones  which  brokers 
telegraph  £rom  hour  to  hour.  The  whole  outline  would  show 
a  complication  like  that  of  a  vast  ocean-swell,  on  whose  sur- 
face there  rise  large  billows,  which  themselves  bear  waves  of 
modeirate  size,  covered  by  wavelets,  that  are  roughened  by  a 
minute  ripple.  Similar  diagramatic  representations  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths^  of  disease,  of  crime,  of  pauperism, 
exhibit  involved  conflicts  oi  rhythmical  motions  throughout 
society  under  these  several  aspects. 

There  are  like  characteristics  in  social  changes  of  a  more 
complex  kind.  Both  in  England  and  among  continental 
nations^  the  action  and  reaction  of  political  progress  have 
oome  to  be  generally  recognized.  Beligion,  besides  its  occa- 
sional revivals  of  smaller  magnitude,  has  its  long  periods  of 
exaltation  and  depression — generations  of  belief  and  self-mor- 
tification, following  generations  of  indifference  and  laxity. 
There  are  poetical  epochs,  and  epochs  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
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beautifdl  seems  almost  dormant.  Philosopliy^  after  liaTing 
been  awhile  predominant,  lapses  for  a  long  season  into  neglect ; 
and  then  again  slowly  revires.  Each  science  has  its  eras  of 
deductiye  reasoning,  and  its  eras  when  attention  is  chiefly 
directed  to  collecting  and  colligating  facts.  And  how  in  such 
minor  but  more  obtrusiye  phenomena  as  those  of  fiehion, 
there  are  ever  going  on  oscillations  from  one  ^ctreme  to  the 
other,  is  a  trite  observation. 

Aj3  may  be  foreseen,  social  rhy&ms  well  illustrate  the 
irregularity  that  results  from  combination  of  many  causea 
Where  the  variations  are  those  of  one  simple  element  in  na^ 
tional  life,  as  the  supply  of  a  particular  ccmmiodity,  we  do  in-» 
deed  witness  a  return,  after  many  involved  movements,  to  a 
previous  condition — ^the  price  may  become  what  it  was  before : 
implying  a  like  relative  abundance.  But  where  the  action  is 
one  into  which  many  factors  enter,  th«^  is  never  a  recur^ 
renoe  of  exactly  the  same  state.  A  political  reaction  never 
brings  round  just  the  old  form  of  things.  The  rationalisia 
of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  the  rationalism  of  the 
last  century.  And  though  feuihion  from  time  to  time  revives 
extinct  tjrpes  of  dress,  these  always  re-appear  with  decided 
modifications. 

§  99.  The  universality  of  this  principle  suggests  a  question 
like  that  raised  in  foregoing  cases.  Rhythm  being  manifested 
in  all  forms  of  movement,  we  have  reason  to  sui^>ect  that  it 
is  determined  by  some  primordial  condition  to  action  in 
general.  The  tacit  implication  is  that  it  is  deducible  from 
the  persistence  of  force.    This  weshall  find  to  be  the  £Giet. 

When  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  pulled  on  one  edde  by 
the  finger,  a  certain  extra  tension  is  produced  among  its  oo« 
hering  particles ;  which  resist  any  force  that  draws  them  out 
of  their  state  of  equilibrium.  As  much  force  as  the  finger 
exerts  in  pulling  the  prong  aside,  so  much  opposing  force  is 
brought  into  jday  among  the  cohering  particles.  Henc^ 
when  the  prong  is  liberated,  it  is  urged  back  by  a  force  equal 
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to  that  used  in  ddiectiiig  it.  Wlieii^  therefbre,  the  proD^ 
readies  its  original  position,  the  force  impressed  on  it  during 
its  reooily  has  generated  in  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  mo« 
znentom — an  amonnt  of  momentum  nearly  equivalent,  that 
ifi,  to  tha  force  originally  impressed  (nearly,  we  must  say, 
because  a  certain  portion  has  gone  in  communicating  motion 
to  the  air»  and  a  certain  other  portion  has  been  transformed 
into  heat).  This  momentum  carries  the  prong  beyond  the 
position  of  rest^  nearly  as  far  as  it  was  originally  drawn  In 
the  reyerae  direction ;  until  at  length,  being  gradually  used 
up  in  producing  an  opposing  t^c»ion  among  the  puiicles,  it 
is  all  lost  The  opposing  tension  into  which  the  expended 
momentum  has  been  transformed,  then  generates  a  second  re- 
coil ;  and  so  on  continually — the  vibration  eventually  ceasing 
only  because  at  each  movement  a  certain  amount  of  force 
goes  in  creating  atmospheric  t  and  etherial  imdulations. 
Now  it  needs  but  to  contemplate  this  repeated  action  and  re- 
action, to  see  that  it  is,  like  every  action  and  reaction,  a 
consequence  of  the  persistence  of  force.  The  force  exerted 
by  the  finger  in  bending  the  prong  cannot  disappear. 
Under  what  form  then  does  it  exist  ?  It  exists  under  the 
form  of  that  cohesive  tension  which  it  has  generated  among 
the  particles.  This  cohesive  tension  cannot  cease  without  an 
equivalent  result.  What  is  its  equivalent  result?  The 
momentum  generated  in  the  prong  while  being  carried  back 
to  its  position  of  rest.  This  momentum  too — ^what  becomes 
cf  it  P  It  must  either  continue  as  mom^itum,  or  produce 
some  correlative  force  of  equal  amount.  It  cannot  continue 
as  momentum,  since  change  of  place  is  resisted  by  the  cohe- 
sion  of  the  parts ;  and  thus  it  gradually  disappears  by  being 
transformed  into  tension  among  these  parts.  This  is  re- 
transformed  into  the  equivalent  momentum ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. If  instead  of  motion  that  is  directly  anta- 
gonized by  the  cohesion  of  matter,  we  consider  motion  through 
space,  the  same  truth  presents  itself  under  another  form. 
Though  here  no  opposing  force  seems  at  work,  find  therefore 
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no  cause  of  rhythm  is  apparent,  yet  its  own  accmnnlated 
moiiientum  must  eventually  carry  the  moving  body  beyond 
the  body  attracting  it ;  and  so  must  become  a  force  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  generated  it.  From  this  conflict, 
rhythm  necessarily  results  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The 
force  embodied  as  momentum  in  a  given  direction,  cannot  be 
destroyed  ;  and  if  it  eventually  disappears,  it  re-appears  in 
the  reaction  on  the  retarding  body ;  which  begins  i^resh  to 
draw  the  now  arrested  mass  back  from  its  aphelion.  The 
only  conditions  under  which  there  could  be  absence  of  rhythm 
— ^the  only  conditions,  that  is,'under  which  there  could  be  a 
continuous  motion  through  space  in  the  same  straight  line 
for  ever,  would  be  the  existence  of  an  infinity  void  of  every- 
thing but  the  moving  body.  And  neither  of  these  conditioBS 
can  be  represented  in  thought.  Infinity  is  inconceivable ; 
and  so  also  is  a  motion  which  never  had  a  commencement  in 
some  pre-existing  source  of  power.  Thus,  then,  rhytlum 

is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  all  motion.  Given  the  oo- 
existence  everywhere  of  antagonist  forces — a  postulate  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  necessitated  by  the  form  of  our  expmenoe 
— and  rhythm  is  an  inevitiU)le  corollary  from  the  petrsistenoe 
of  force. 

Hence,  throughout  that  re-arrangement  -of  parte  which 
constitutes  Evolution,  we  must  nowhere  expect  to  see  tiie 
change  from  one  position  of  things  to  another,  effected  by 
continuous  movement  in  the  same  direction.  Be  it  in  that 
kind  of  Evolution  which  the  inorganic  creation  presents,  or  * 
in  that  presented  by  the  organic  creation,  we  shall  everj- 
where  find  a  periodicity  of  action  and  reaction — a  backward 
and  forward  motion,  of  which  progress  is  a  differential  result. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  COJNDITXOKS  £8S£NTIAIi  TO  EYOLUTION* 

$  100.  Onb  more  preliminaTj  is  needftil  before  proceeding. 
We  liave  still  to  study  the  conditions  under  wbioli  alone, 
Evolution  can  take  place. 

The  process  to  be  mterpreted  is,  as  already  said,  a  certain 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  parts.  That  incr^aejof  betero- 
gen^£;^j2Pmmonly  displayed  throt^hout  Evolution,  is  not  an 
inisreafle  in  the  nnmber  of  kinds  of  ultimate  or  undecompos- 
able  nnits  which  an  aggregate  contains;  but  it  is  a  change 
in  the  distritotig*  ^  «"a1i  nuiia  K  it  be  assumed  that 
what  we  call  ^emieal  elements,  are  absolutely  simple  (which 
is,  however,  an  hypothesis  having  no  better  warrant  than  the 
opposite  one) ;  th^i  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  kinds  of  matter  contained  in  it,  the  Earth  is  not 
more  heterc^eneous  at  present  than  it  was  at  first — that  in  this 
'  respect,  it  would  be  as  heterogeneous  were  all  its  undecompos- 
able  parts  uniformly  mixed,  as  it  is  now,  when  they  are 
arranged  and  combined  in  countless  different  ways.  But  the 
in<»rea6e  of  heterogeneity  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  of 
which  alone  our  senses  can  take  cognizance,  is  that  produced 
Iqr  the  passage  from  unity  of  distribution  to  variety  of  distri- 
bution. Given  an  aggregate  consistiag  of  several  orders  of 
primitive  xmits  that  are  unchangeable ;  then,  these  units  may 
be  so  uniformly  dispersed  among  each  other,  that  any  portion 
of  the  mass  shall  be  like  tmy  other  portion  in  its  sensible  pro- 
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perties ;  or  they  may  be  so  segregated,  simply  and  in  endless 
combinations,  that  the  various  portions  of  the  mass  shall  not 
be  like  each  other  in  their  sensible  properties.  A  trans- 
formation of  one  of  these  arrangements  into  the  other,  is  tiiat 
which  constitixtes  Evolution.  Wo  have  to  analyze  Uie  pro- 
cess through  which  structural  uniformity  becomes  structural 
multiformity — to  ascertain  how  the  originally  equal  relations 
of  position  among  the  mixed  units,  pass  into  relationsof  posi- 
tion that  are  more  and  more  unequal,'  and  more  and  more 
numerous  in  their  kinds  of  inequality;  and  how  this 
takes  place  throughout  all  tiiie  ascending  gndes  of  com- 
pound units,  until  we  come  even  to  those  of  which  sodeties 
are  made  up. 
Change  in  the  rdations  of  josi^on  among  the  oomapgnent 

interpret ;  we  must  first  inqtdre  what  are  the  dxcumstances 
which  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  what  are  l3ie  drcumstonoeB 
which  &cilitate  it. 

§  101.  The  copstitnente^f  an  aggregate  caxmot  be  ro- 
arranged,  nnlpaft  fh^j  a^  mni^nahln;  piRTiifeflfily,  they  must 
not  be  so  firmly  bound  together  that  the  incident  fbree  fiub 
to  alter  their  positions.  No  bodies  are,  indeed,  possessed  of 
this  absolute  rigidity ;  since  an  incident  force  in  being  |MX)pa-' 
gated  through  a  body,  always  produces  temporary  alterations 
in  the  rdative  positions  of  its  imits,  if  not  permanent  altera- 
tions. It  is  true  also,  that  even  permanent  re-arrangemente  ci 
the  units  may  be  thus  wrought  throughout  the  interiors  of 
comparatively  dense  masses,  without  any  outward  sign :  as 
happens  with  certain  crystals,  which,  on  exposure  to  sun- 
light, undergo  molecular  dianges  so  great  as  to  alter  ihear 
planes  of  cleavage.  Nevertheless,  since  total  immolnlity  of  the 
parts  must  totally  negative  their  re-arrang^nent ;  and  sinoe 
that  comparative  immobility  which  we  see  in  very  coherent 
matter,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  re-arrangement;  it  is  self- 
evident  that  Evolution  oanjifi^ ^^bited  in  any  oonsider- 
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able  degree,  only  wWg^  there  is  comparative  jafibility  of 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  those  definite  dSttibutive 

changes  which  constitute  Evolution^  cannot  be  extensively 
or  variously  displayed,  where  the  mobility  of  the  parts  is 
extreme*  In  liquids,  the  cohesion  of  the  units  is  so  slight 
that  there  is  no  permanency  in  their  relations  of  position  to 
each  other.  Such  re-arrangement  as  any  incident  force 
generates,  is  immediately  destroyed  again  by  the  momen- 
tom  of  the  constituents  moyed  ;  and  so,  nothing  but  that 
temporary  heterogeneity  seen  in  circulating  currents,  can 
be  produced*  The  like  still  more  obviously  holds  of 
gases.  Thus,  while  the  theoretical  limits  between 

which  Evolution  is  possible,  are  absolute  immobility  of  parts 
and  absolute  mobility  of  parts ;  we  may  say  that  practically, 
Evolution  cannot  go  on  to  any  considerable  extent  where  the 
mobility  is  very  great  or  very  little.  A  few  examples  will 
facQitete  the  realization  of  this  truth. 

The  highest  degrees  of  Evolution  are  found  in  semi-solid 
bodies,  or  bodies  that  come  midway  between  the  two  extremes 
specified.  Even  semi-solid  bodies  of  the  inorganic  class,  ex- 
hibit the  segregation  of  mixed  units  with  comparative  readi- 
ness :  witness  tiie  fact  to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by 
Mr.  Babbage,  that  when  the  pasty  mixture  of  ground  flints 
and  kaolin,  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  kept 
some  time,  it  becomes  gritty  and  unfit  for  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  particles  of  silica  separating  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  uniting  together  in  grains ;  or  witness  the  fact  known  to 
every  housewife,  that  in  long-kept  currant-jelly  the  sugar 
takes  the  shape  of  imbedded  crystsJs.  While  throughout  the 
immense  majority  of  the  semi-solid  bodies,  namely,  the 
organic  bodies,  the  proclivity  to  a  re-arrangement  of  parts  is 
80  comparatively  great,  as  to  be  usually  taken  for  a  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  them.  Among  organic  bodies 
themselves,  we  may  trace  contrasts  having  a  like  significance. 
It  is  an  accepted  generalization  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
rote  of  Evolution  is  greatest  where  the  plasticity  is  most 
16 
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marked.  In  ihut  portioa  of  an  ^pg  wlmh,  diiplays  tim 
formative  processes  daring  the  early  stages  of  inculmtiony  the 
changes  of  arrangement  are  more  rt^id  than  those  which  an 
equal  portion  of  the  body  of  a  hatched  chjdc  undergoes.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  their  respclctiye  powers  to  acquire  habitt 
and  aptitudes,  the  structural  modifiability  of  a  child  is  greatei; 
than  that  of  an  adult  man;  and  the  structural QiodiiSability  of 
an  adult  man  is  greater  than  tJbat  of  an.  old  iiiuol :  contrasts 
which  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  contrasts  in  tha 
densities  of  the  tissues ;  since  the  ratio.of  water,  to  solid  matter 
diminishes  with  advancing  age.  The  most  decisivQ 

proofs  however,  is  Aimished  by  those  nmrked  retardations  or 
arrests  of  organic  change,  that  take  place  wiien  the  tissues 
suffer  a  great  loss  of  water.  Oertain  of  the  lower,  animals,  aa 
the  Bat^fera,  may  be  rendered  apparentiy  lifeless  by  defiioca* 
tion,  and  will  yet  revive  when  wetted :  as  tibeir  substanoQ 
passes  from  the  fluid-solid  td  the  solid  state>  it  ceases  to  ba 
&e  seat  of  those  changes  which  constitute  functional  activity 
and  canse  structural  advance ;  and  such  changes  recommenca 
as  their  substance  passes  £Dom  the  solid  to  the  fluid-solid 
state.  Analogous  instances  occur  among  much  higher  ani-^ 
mals.  When  the  African  rivers  which  it  inhabits  ora 
dried  up,  the  Lepidmren  i^mains  torpid  in  the  hardened 
mud,  until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season  brings  water.. 
Humboldt  states  that  during  the  summer  drought,  the  alli- 
gat(»:s  of  the  Pampas  lie  buried  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation beneath  the  parched  surface,  and  struggle  up  out  of 
the  earth  as  soon  as  it  becomes  humid.  Now  though  we 
have  no  proof  that  these  partial  arrests  of  vital  activity^  an* 
consequent  on  the  reduction  of  tiie  fluid-solid  tismes  to  a  moxe 
solid  form ;  yet  their  occurrence  along  with  a  cessation  in  th» 
supply  of  water,  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  tiiis  is  the  case. 
And  similarly,  though  in  the  more  numerous  instances  whan 
loss  of  water  leads  to  complete  arrest  of  vital  activity,  we  aro 
imable  to  say  that  the  immediate  cause  is  a  stoppage  of  nude- 
oukr  changes  that  results  from  a  diminution  of  molecnlar 
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mohiEiy  ;.  yet  it  aeems  not  improbable  tbat  this  is  the 
ralioTmle  of  death,  by  thirsft 

Probably  fev  wfll  expect  to  find  this  same  condition  to 
Eroliition,  iltastrated  in  aggregates  so  widely  different  in 
land  as  societiiML  Yet  even  hdre  it  may  be  Aown  that  no 
considerable  degree  of  Evolution  is  exhibited,  where  there  is 
eWier  great  mobilil^oUh&^parts,  or  great  immobiliigzL  of 
them.  In  such,  tribes  as  tho^  rohabiting  AastraUa^  we  see 
extremely  little  cohesion  among  the  miits :  there  is  neither 
flat  partial  fixity  of  relative  positi<ms  which  results  from  the 
commencement  of  agriculture,  nor  that  partial  fixity  of  rela- 
tive positions  implied  by  the  establishment  of  social  grades. 
And  along  with  this  want  of  cohesion,  we  find  an  absence  of 
pmnaneTit  differentiations.  Conversely,  in  societies  of  the 
oriental  type,  where  accumulated  traditions,  laws,  and 
usages,  and  long-fixed  class-arrangements,  exercise  great 
restrxuning  power  over  individual  actions,  we  find  Evolution 
fdmost  stopped.  Through  the  medium  of  institutions  and 
c^idkms,  the  fbroes  brought  to  bear  on  each  unit  by  the  rest, 
are  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  units  firom  sensibly  yielding  to 
forces  tending  to  re-arrange  them.  The  condition  most 
fiivourable  to  iucrease  of  social  heterogeneity,  is  a  medium 
c6herenoe  among  the  parts — a  moderate  facility  of  change  in 
the  relations  of  citizens,  joined  with  a  moderate  resistance  to 
such  change — a  considerable  freedom  of  individual  actions, 
qualified  by  a  considerable  restraint  over  individual  actions — 
a  certain  attachment  to  pre-established  arrangements,  and  a 
certain  readiness  to  be  impelled  by  new  influences  into  new 
arrangements — a  compromise  between  fixity  and  tmfixity  such 
as  that  wbich  we,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  nation,  exhibit. 

S  102.  Another  condition  to  Evolution,  of  the  same  order 
aa  the  last  though  of  a  different  genus,  must  be  noted.  We 
have  found  that  permanent  re-arrangement  among  the  units 
of  an  aggr^ate,  can  take  place  only  when  they  have  neither 
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extreme  immobiEty  nor  extreme  mobility.  The  m<>biliiy  and 
immobility  thus  far  considered  (at  least  in  all  aggregates 
except  social  ones)  are  those  doe  to  n^dian^^_^ieabn» 
There  is,  howeyer,  what  we  must  call  chemical  cohesion, 
which  also  inflnencra  the  mofaOity  of  tiie  unitSi  and  conse- 
quently the  re-arrangement  of  theuL  Manifestljr^Jf  two  or 
more  kinds  of  units  contained  in  any  aggregate,  are  united 
by  powerful  affimtie8r"ttS3mcidenFloTw,  fw^ny  to  destroy 
^  their  cohesions,  ^gll  not  cau8e_gaidi-jarions  re-^^[gMnentB 

as  it   would,  QAhIA  ifc^prpj^^pp^  n.l^pinioftl   A^^l^iT^gtjnrii^  gg 

well  as  new  mechanic^^_ad]ustments.  On  tha^l^^  hand^ 
chemical  affinities  that  are  easilyjoyerci^e,  must  be  fitvoor- 
able  to  multiplied  re-arrangementauifihe  units. 

This  condition,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  is  fulfilled  in 
the  highest  degree,  by  those  aggregates  which  most  yarioualy 
display  the  transformation  of  the  xmiform  into  the  multiform. 
Organic  bodies  are  on  the  average  distinguished  from  inor- 
ganic bodies,  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  compounds 
they  consist  of  undergo  decomposition^  and  reoomposition : 
the  chemical  cohesions  of  their  components  are  so  compara- 
tiyely  small,  that  small  incident  forces  suffice  to  overcome 
them  and  cause  transpositions  of  the  components.  Further, 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  organisms,  we  find  a 
contrast  in  the  degree  of  Evolution  co-existing  with  a  con- 
trast in  the  degree  of  chemical  modifiability.  A&  a  class,  the 
nitrogenous  compoimds  are  peculiarly  unstable ;  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  these  are  present  in  much  larger  quantities  in 
animal  tissues  than  they  are  in  vegetal  tissues ;  while,  speak- 
ing generally,  nnimalfl  are  much  more  heterogeneous  than 
plants. 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  well  also  to  point  out  that,  other 
things  equal,  the  structural  varietywhioh  is  possible  in  any 
aggregate,  must  bear  a  relati^  :^_the  nuB^r^gf-Jdg^raf 
units  contained  in  the  aggregate.  A  body  made^p  of  units 
of  one  order,  cannot  admit  of  so  many  diiOferent  re-arrange* 
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mentB,  as  one  made  up  of  tmits  oi  two  ordenu  And  each 
additional  order  of  tmits  must  inoreaae,  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion, the  nnrnber  of  le-arrangementsihat  may  be  made« 

S  103.  Yet  one  more  condition  to  be  q>ecified,  is  the,jtate 
#if  ftgitatiffy)  mwbifth  the  constitoents  of  an  aggregate  are 
tept.  A  famiU^  experience  will  introduce^^us  €o"tknh<x>ndi- 
'Saa.  When  a  vessel  has  been  filled  to  the  brim  with  loose 
^gmeatR,  shaking  the  Teasel  oanses  them  to  settle  down 
into  less  space^  so  that  more  may  be  put  in*  And  when 
^miong^'lJtese  firagmentSy  there  are  some  of  much  greater 
specifie  gravity  thaoi  the  rest,  these  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
prolonged  shirking,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom*  What 
now  is  the  meaning  of  these  two  results,  when  expressed  in 
g^ieral  tenns  P  We  have  a  group  of  xinits  acted  on  by  an 
inddent  force — the  attraction  of  the  Earth.  So  long  as 
these  units  are  not  agitated,  this  incident  force  produces  no 
chang^nT^^  relative  positions;  agitate  them,  and  im- 
mediately their  loose  iffrangement  passes  into  a  more  com- 
pact arrangement.  Again,  so  long  as  they  are  not  agitated, 
the  incident  force  cannot  separate  the  heavier  units  from  the 
lighter;  agitate  them,  and  immediately  the  heavier  units 
'begin  to  segregate.  By  these  iUuatrations,  a  rude  idea  will 
be  convejred  of  the  effect  which  vibration  has  in  fstcilitating 
those  re-arrangements  which  constitute  Evcdution.  What 
here  happens  with  visible  units  subject  to  visible  oscillations, 
happens  ali^  with  invisible  imits  suhject  to  invisible  oscilla- 
tions. 

One  or  two  cases  in  which  these  oscillations  are  of  me- 
chanical origin,  may  first  be  noted.  When  a  bar  of  sted  is 
suspended  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  repeatedly  so  struck 
as  to  send  vibrations  through  it,  it  becomes  magnetized :  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  Earth,  which  does  not  permanently 
a'fifect  it  while  undiBturbed,  alters  its  internal  state  when  a 
mechanical  agitation  is  pr(:^>agated  among  its  particles ;  and 
the  alteration  is  believed  by  physicists,  to  be  a  molecular  re- 
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arrangement.  It  may  be  fairly  objected  that  tliis  re-ammge- 
ment  is  hypothetical ;  and  did  the  fact  stand  alone,  it  would 
be  of  little  worth.  It  gains  significance,  howeTer,  whoi 
joined  with  the  fact  that  in  the  same  substance,  long- 
continued  mechanical  yibrations  are  fdlowed  by  molecular 
re-arrangements  that  are  abundantly  visible.  A  piece  of  ircm 
which,  when  it  leaves  the  workshop,  is  fibrous  in  structure, 
will  become  crystalline  if  exposed  to  a  perpetual  jar. 
Though  the  polar  forces  mutually  exercised  by  the  atoms, 
fail  to  '^hange  their  disorderly  arrangement  into  an  orderly 
arrangement  while  the  atoms  are  relatively  quiescent,  these 
forces  produce  this  change  when  the  atoms  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  intestine  disturbance. 

But  the  efiects  which  visible  oscillations  and  oecillatioiis 
sensible  to  touch,  have  in  fsM^ilitating  the  re-ammgem^it  ef 
parts  by  an  incident  force,  are  insignificant  compared  wi& 
the  effects  which  insensible  oscillations  have  in  aiding  sodk 
change  of  structure.  It  is  a  doctrine  now  generally  accepted 
among  men  of  science,  that  the  particles  of  tangible  matter, 
as  well  as  the  particles  of  ether,  undulate.  As  interpreted  in 
conformity  with  this  doctrine,  the  heat  of  a  body  is  simply 
its  state  of  molecular  motion.  A  mass  which  feels  cdd, 
is  one  having  but  slight  molecular  motion,  and  conveying 
but  slight  molecular  moticm  to  the  surrounding  medium  or  to 
the  hand  touching  it.  A  mass  hot  enough  to  radiate  a  sensible 
warmth,  is  one  of  which  the  more  violently  agitated  mole- 
cules, communicate  increased  undulations  to  the  surrounding 
ethereal  medium ;  while  the  bum  inflicted  by  it  on  the  skin, 
is  the  expression  of  increased  undulations  of  the  organic 
molecules.  Such  further  heat  as  produces  softening  and  a 
consequent  distortion  of  the  mass,  is  an  agitation  so  much 
augmented  that  the  imits  can  no  longer  completely  main- 
tain their  relative  positions.  Fusion  is  an  agitation  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  relative  positions  of  the  units  are  changeable 
with  ease.  When,  finally,  at  a  still  higher  temperature, 
the  liquid   is    transformed    into    a    gas,    the    explanation 
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iBy  tiiat  tlie  oscfllatioiiB  are  so  violent  as  to  overbalance 
that  fortse  which  held  the  units  in  close  contigtiity — so  vio- 
lent as  to  keep  the  nnits  at  those  relatively  great  dis- 
tances apart  to  which  they  are  now  thrown.  Since 
the  estaUishment  of  the  correlation  between  heat  and  motion 
first  gave  probability  to  this  hypothesis,  it  has  been  receiving 
vanons  confirmations— eq)ecially  by  recent  remarkable  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  absorption  of  heat  by  gases.  Prof. 
Ql^mdaU  has  proved  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  any  gas 
takes  up  from  rays  of  heat  passing  through  it,  has  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  complexity  of  the  atoms  composing  the  gas. 
The  simple  gases  abstract  but  little ;  the  gases  composed  of 
binary  atoms  abstract,  say  in  round  numbers,  a  hundred  times 
as  much ;  while  the  gases  composed  of  atoms  severally  con- 
taining three,  four,  or  more  simple  ones,  abstract  something 
like  a  thousand  times  as  much.  These  differences  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  regards  as  due  to  the  different  abilities  of  the  different 
atoms  to  take  up,  in  the  increase  of  their  own  undulations, 
those  undtdations  of  the  etiiereal  medium  which  constitute 
heat-^-an  interpretation  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  late 
recruits  of  spectrum-analysis;  which  go  to  show  that  the 
various  elementary  atoms,  when  in  an  aeriform  state,  inter- 
cept those  luminiferous  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  are  in 
muson  or  harmony  with  their  own.  And  since  it  holds  of 
solid  as  of  gaseous  matters,  that  those  consisting  of  simple 
units  transmit  heat  far  more  readily  than  those  consisting  of 
complex  imits ;  we  get  confirmation  of  the  inference  otherwise 
reached,  that  the  units  of  matter  in  whatever  state  of  aggre- 
gaticm  they  exist,  oscillate,  and  that  variations  of  temperature 
are  variations  in  the  amounts  of  their  oscillations. 

Proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  defend  at  greater  length,  we  have  now  to  note 
how  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  is  facilitated  by  these  in- 
sensible vibrations,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  by  sensible  vibra- 
tions. One  or  two  cases  of  physical  re-arrangement  may  first 
be  noted.  When  aomo  molten  glass  is  droppc<l  into 
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water,  and  when  its  outside  is  thus,,  by  saddcai  aolidiiicatian, 
prevented  from  partaking  in  that  oontraction  which  the  sab- 
sequent  cooling  of  the  inside  tends  to  i»*oduce ;  the  units  are 
left  in  such  a  state  of  tension,  that  the  mass  flies  iato  fiag* 
ments  if  a  small  portion  of  it  be  Ihx^u  off.  But  now,  if  tikis 
mass  be  k^t  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  considerable  beat»  thon^ 
a  beat  not  sufficient  to  alter  its  form  or  produce  any  sensibfe 
diminuti<m  of  hardness,  this  extreme  brittleness  disappears : 
the  component  particles  being  thrown  into  greater  agitalioii^ 
the  tensile  forces  are  enaUed  to  re-arrange  tiiem  into  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  An  illustration  of  another  order  is  f  amislied 
by  the  subsidence  of  fine  precipitates.  These  sink  down  Terjr 
slowly  from  solutions  that  are  cold;  while  warm  solutioiis 
deposit  them  with  comparative  rapidity.  That  is  to  say,  aa 
increase  of  molecular  vibration  throughout  the  mass,  allows 
the  susp^ided  particles  to  separate  more  readily  finmi  the 
particles  of  fluid.  The  e£Eect  of  heat  on  chemical  re* 

arrangement  is  so  familiar,  that  examples  are  scarcely  needed. 
Be  the  substances  concerned  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  it 
equally  holds  that  their  chemical  unions  and  disnnions  are 
aided  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  A£Bnities  which  do  not 
suffice  to  effect  the  re-arrangement  of  mixed  imits  that  are  ia 
a  state  of  feeble  agitation,  suffice  to  effect  it  when  the  agita- 
tion is  raised  to  a  certain  point.  And  so  long  as  Has  mole* 
cular  motion  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent  those  ohemicdi 
cohesions  which  the  affinities  tend  to  produce,  increase  of  it 
gives  increased  facility  of  chemical  re-arrangement. 

This  condition,  in  common  with  the  preceding  ones,  is 
fulfilled  most  completely  in  those  aggregates  which  ^diibit 
the  phenomena  of  Evolution  in  the  bluest  degree ;  namely, 
the  organic  aggregates.  And  throughout  the  various  orders 
and  states  of  these,  we  find  minor  contrasts  showing  the  re- 
lation between  amount  of  molecular  vibration  and  activity  of 
the  metamorphic  changes.  Such  contrasts  may  be  arranged 
in  the  several  following  groups.  Speaking  generally, 

the  phenomena  of  Evolution  are  manifested  in  a  much  lower 
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degree  throaghoftt  the  regetal  kingdom  than  througbout  the 
animal  kingdom ;  and  gpeaking  generally,  the  heat  of  plants 
18  less  than  that  of  animals.  Among  plants  themselyes,  the 
organio  changes  Tary  in  rate  as  the  temperature  yaries. 
Though  light  m  the  agesit  which  ^ects  those  molecnlar 
changes  oaofling  vegetal  growth,  yet  we  see  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  heal^  such  changes  are  not  effected :  in  winter  there 
is  snon^  light,  but  the  heat  being  insufScifisit,  plant-life  is 
susp^ided.  That  this  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension,  is 
proved  by  the  iaat  that  at  the  same  season,  jdants  contained 
in  hot^houses,  where  they  receive  even  a  smaller  amount  of 
li^t,  go  on  producing  leaves  and  flowers.  A  c<mi- 

parisen  of  the  several  divisicms  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
QOdii  other,  shows  among  them  parallel  relations.  Regarded 
as  a  whde,  vertebrate  animals  are  higher  in  temperature  than 
invertebrate  ones ;  and  they  are  as  a  whole  higher  in  organic 
activity  and  development.  Between  subdivisiims  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  themselves,  like  differences  in  the  state  of  molecular 
vibration,  accompany  like  differences  in  the  degree  of  evolu- 
tion. The  least  heterogeneous  of  the  vertebrata  are  the 
fishes ;  and  in  most  cases,  the  heat  of  fishes  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Hmt  of  the  water  in  which  they  swim :  only  some 
of  th^ao.  being  decidedly  warmer.  Though  we  habitually  speak 
of  T^tiles  as  cold-blooded ;  and  though  they  have  not  much 
more  power  than  fishes  of  maintaining  a  temperature  above 
tiiat  of  their  medium  ;  yet  since  their  medium  (which  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  air  of  warm  climates)  is  on  the 
average  warmer  than  the  medium  inhabited  by  fishes,  the 
temperature  of  the  class  of  r^ytiles  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
class  ol  fishes ;  and  we  see  in  them  a  correspondingly  higher 
eampiexity.  The  much  more  active  molecular  agitation  in 
mammals  and  birds,  is  associated  with  a  considerably  greater 
multiformity  of  structure  and  a  very  much  greater  viviacity. 
And  though  birds,  which  are  hotter  blooded  than  mam- 
mals, do  not  show  ns  a  greater  multiformity ;  yet,  judging 
from  their  apparently  greater  locomotive  powers,  we  may 
16* 
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infer  more  xsupid  fhndiomal  ohangeB,  whiehy  equallj  with  Btrac- 
tnral  cksnges,  icapLy  mcdeciilar  re-airangemeiit  Hie 

isoBt  instructtire  .oomstrasts,  hdwever^  atB  .those  preiented  by. 
the  98ine  orgfouc  aggr^atea  at  diffarent  temperatures. 
Thv»  we  aee  that  ova  imdergoing  dBTelc^ment,  nitist  be  kept 
more  or  less  warm-^that  in  the  afaBence  of  a  certain  mole* 
onlar  yibration,  the  re-arrangement  of  piots  does  not  go  on. 
We  see^  again^  thai  in  hybemating  animals,  loss  of  heat  car* 
ried  to  a  particular  point,  results  in  extreme  retardation  of 
the  organic  changes;  Yet  farther,  we  see  that  in  animala 
which  do  not  hybemate,-  as  in  man,  prolonged  e:q)06ure  to 
extreme  cold,  produces  an  irresistible  tendency  to  Aeeip 
(which  implies  a  lowering  of  the  ftinctional  aotiTity) ;  and 
then,  if  the  abstraction  of  heat  oontinoes,  this  sleep  ends  in 
death,  or  arrest  of  functional  aotiTity.  Lastly^  we  see  that 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered  till  &e  contained  water 
solidifies,  there  is  a  stoppi^  not  only  of  those  molecular  re* 
arrangements  which  constitute  life  and  development,  but  also 
of  those  molecular  ref«rrangements  which  constitute  deoom- 
positicm. 

Evidently  then,  both  '"^"^"hlfi  '^^^  ^"'igr^'ible  agitati<ma 
I  among  the  comg^ents  of  an  aj^ffre^yate.  fecilitate^nyijB»dis- 
tributions  to  wh&h  toOTe  niay  be  a  tendency.  When  that 
rhythmic  change  in  the^eiati ve  positions  of  the  units  whidi 
constitutes  vibration,  is  considerable,  the  relative  portions  of 
the  units  more  readily  undergo  permanent  changes  through 
the  action  of  incid^t  forces. 

§  104.  These  special  conditions  to  Evolution,  are  clearly 
but  different  forms  of  one  general  condition.  The  abstract 
proposition,  that  a  permanent  re-arrangem^it  of  units  is  pos- 
sible only  when  they  have  ndther  absolute  immolnlily  nor 
absolute  mobility  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  saw  to  be 
practically  equivalent  to  the  proposition,  that  extr^ne  ooha* 
sion  and  exisreme  want  of  cohesion  among  tiie  units  are  un- 
favourable to  Evolution.    Be  this  oohesiim  or  want  ^of  cohe- 
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skm  that  whidf  physioally  charaotmzes  the  matter  as  we 
ordinarily  know  it;  be  it  that  cohesion  or  want  of  cohesion 
distingmdhed  as  chemical ;  or  be  it  timt  cohesion  (xc  want  of 
cohesion  consequent  on  the  degree  of  molecular  vibration ; 
matters  not,  in  so  far  as  the  general  conclusion  is  concerned. 
Indnctiyely  ds  weU  as  deductively^  we  find  that  the  genesis 
of  such  permanent  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts, 
as  can  be  effected  without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
aggregate,  implies  a  medium  stability  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  parts :  be  this  stability  physical,  chemical,  or 
that  which  varies  with  the  state  of  agitation.  And  as  might 
be  anticipated  d  priori,  it  is  proved  d  posteriori,  that  this  re- 
arrangement of  parts  goes  on  most  actively  in  those  aggre- 
gates whose  units  are  moderately  influenced  by  all  these 
forces  which  affect  their  mobility. 

Here  also  may  properly  be  added  the  remark,  that  to  effect 
these  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts,  the  incident 
forces  must  range  within  certain  limits.  It  is  wholly  a 
question  of  the  ratio  between  those  agencies  which  hold  the 
units  in  their  positions,  and  those  agencies  which  tend  to 
change  their  positions.  Having  given  intensities  in  the 
powers  that  oppose  re-arrangement,  there  need  proportionate 
intensities  in  the  powers  that  work  re-arrangement.  As 
there  must  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  little  cohesion ;  so 
there  must  be  neither  too  little  nor  too  great  amounts  of  the 
influences  antagonistic  to  cohesion.  "While  a  slight  mechani- 
cal strain  produces  no  lasting  alterations  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  parts,  an  excessive  mechanical  strain  causes  disruption 
— causes  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  as  to  destroy  their  imion  in  one  aggregate.  While  a 
very  feeble  chemical  affinity  brought  to  bear  on  the  associated 
units,  fails  to  work  any  re-arrangement  of  them ;  a  chemical 
affinity  that  is  extremely  intense,  destroys  their  structural 
continuity,  and  reduces  such  complex  re-arrangements  as 
have  been  made,  to  comparatively  simple  ones.  And  while 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  thermal  undulations,  the  units 
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have  not  fireedom  enough  to  obey  the  re-arranging  influenees 
impressed  on  them,  the  incidence  of  yiolent  thermal  nndnla^ 
tkms  g^res  them  such  extreme  fi«edom  that  ihsfy  break  their 
connexions^  and  the  aggreg^  liqpsee  into  a  liquid  or  gaaeoaa 
form. 

On  the  (me  hand^  therefoxe,  the  staticAl  forces  which  up* 
bold  the  state  of  aggregation  mnst  noi  be  so  great  as  whcdly 
to  prev^it  those  changes  of  rdatire  position  among  the 
units  which  the  dynamical  forces  tend  to  produce ;  and^  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  dynamical  forces  must  not  be  so  great  «b 
whoUy  to  overcome  the  statical  forces,  and  destroy  liie  state 
of  aggregation.  The  excess  of  the  dynamical  forces  must 
be  sufficient  to  produce  Evcdution,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
Dissolution. 

§  105.  And  now  we  are  naturally  introduced  to  a  consider- 
ation which,  though  it  does  not  come  quite  witiiin  the  limits 
of  this  chapter  as  expressed  in  its  title,  may  yet  be  more 
conveniently  dealt  with  here  than  elsewhere.  Hitherto,  we 
have  studied  the  metamorphosis  of  things^  only  as  exhibited 
in  the  changed  distribution  of  matter.  It  remains  to  look  at 
it  as  exhibited  in  the  changed  distribution  of  motion.  The 
definition  of  Evolution  in  its  material  aspect,  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  d^^tion  of  Evolution  in  its  dynamical 
aspect. 

On  inquiring  the  source  of  the  sensible  motions  seen  in 
every  kind  of  Evolution,  we  find  them  all  traceable  to  insensible 
motions ;  either  of  that  tangible  matter  which  we  perceive  as 
constituting  the  objects  around  us,  or  of  that  intangible  mat- 
ter which  we  infer  as  occupying  space.  A  brief  reconsideration 
of  the  facts  will  make  this  obvious.  The  formation  of 

celestial  bodies,  supposing  it  caused  by  the  union  of  dispersed 
units,  must,  from  the  beginning,  have  involved  a  diminished 
motion  of  these  units  with  respect  to  each  other ;  and  such 
motion  as  each  resulting  body  acquired,  must  previously 
have  existed  in  the  motions  of  its  units.    If  concrete  mat* 
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ter  has  arisen  by  Hie  aggregation  of  difibsed  matter^  then 
eonorete  motion  has  arisen  by  the  aggregation  of  diffused 
motion.  That  which  now  exists  as  the  moyement  of  masses, 
iaq^ties  the  cessation  of  an  equivalent  molecular  move- 
ment. Those  transpositions  of  matter  which  consti- 
tute geological  changesi  are  clearly  referable  to  the  same 
source.  As  before  ^wn,  the  denudation  of  lands  and  deposit 
of  new  strata,  are  effected  by  water  in  the  course  of  its  descent 
from  the  clouds  to  the  sea,  or  during  the  arrest  of  those  im- 
dalations  p^uced  on  it  by  winds ;  and,  as  before  shown,  the 
elevation  of  water  to  the  height  whence  it  fell,  is  due  to  sokr 
heat,  as  is  also  the  genesis  of  those  aerial  currents  which  drift 
iiabont  when  evaporated  and  agitate  its  sur&ce  when  con- 
densed.  That  is  to  say,  the  molecular  motion  of  the  etherial 
medium,  is  transformed  into  the  motion  of  gases,  thence  into 
the  motion  ct  liquids,  and  thenoe  into  tiie  motion  of  solids — 
stages  in  eadi  of  which,  successively,  a  certain  amount  of 
molecular  motion  is  lost  and  an  equivalent  motion  of  masses 
produced.  If  we  seek  the  origin  of  vital  movements, 
we  soon  reach  a  like  conclusion.  The  actinic  rays  issuing 
from,  tbe  Sun,  enable  the  plant  to  reduce  special  elem^its  exist- 
ing in  gaseous  combination  around  it,  to  a  solid  form, — enable 
the  plant,  that  is,  to  grow  and  carry  on  its  functional  changes. 
And  since  growth,  equally  witii  circulation  of  sap,  is  a  mode  of 
sensible  motion,  while  those  rays  which  have  been  expended  in 
generating  it  consist  of  insensible  motions,  we  have  here,  too,  a 
transformation  of  the  kind  alleged.  Animals,  derived  as  their 
forces  are,  directiy  or  indirectly,  from  plants,  carry  this  trans- 
formation a  step  further.  The  automatic  movements  of  the 
viscera,  together  with  the  volimtary  movements  of  the  Umbs 
and  body  at  large,  arise  at  the  expense  of  certain  molecular 
movements  throughout  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues ;  and 
these  originally  arose  at  the  expense  of  certain  other  molecxdar 
movements  propagated  by  the  Sun  to  the  Earth;  so  that 
both  the  structural  and  functional  motions  which  organic 
Evolution  displays,  are  motions  of  aggregates  generated  by 
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the  arrested  metioiis  of  tinito.  Even  with  tiie  aggre- 

gates of  these  aggregates  the  same  rule  holds.  For  among 
associated  men,  the  progress  is  ever  towards  a  merging  of  in- 
dividual actions  in  the  actions  of  corporate  bodies.  An  nn- 
developed  society  is  composed  of  members  between  whom 
there  is  little  concert :  they  fiilfil  their  several  wants  without 
mutual  aid ;  and  only  on  occasions  of  aggression  or  defence, 
act  together— occasions  on  which  their  combination,  small  as 
it  is  in  extent,  frequently  fidls  because  it  is  so  imperfect. 
In  the  course  of  civilization,  however,  co-operation  becomes 
step  by  step  moreMecided.  As  tribes  grow  into  nations,  there 
result  larger  aggregates,  each  of  which  has  a  joint  political 
life — a  common  policy  aUd  movement  with  respect  to  other 
aggregates.  Legislative  and  administrative  progress,  in- 
volves an  increase  in  the  number  of  restraining  agents 
brought  into  united  and  simultaneous  action.  In  military 
organization,  wesee  an  advance  from  small  undisciplined  hordes 
of  armed  men,  to  vast  bodies  of  regular  trobps,  so  drilled 
that  the  movements  of  the  units  are  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  movements  of  the  masses.  Nor  does  industrial  develop- 
ment fail  to  show  parallel  changes.  Beginning  with  inde- 
pendent workers,  and  passing  step  by  step  to  the  employment 
of  several  assistants  by  one  master,  there  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  a  progress  towards  the  co-operation  of  greater  masses 
of  labourers  in  the  same  establishment,  and  towards  the  nnion 
of  capitalists  into  more  numerous  and  larger  companies  :  in 
both  which  kinds  of  combined  action,  equivalent  amounts  of 
individual  action  disappear.  Under  all  its  forms, 

then,  Evolution,  considered  dynamically,  is  a  decrease  in  the 
I  relative  movements  of  parts,  and  an  increase  in  the  relative 
Imovements  of  wholes— using  the  words  parts  and  wholes  inj 
'their  widest  senses.     From  the  infinitesimal  motions  of  those 
infinitesimal  units  composing  the  etherial  medium,  to  the 
larger  though  still  insensible  motions  of  the  larger  though 
still  insensible  units  composing  gaseous,   fluid,   and    solid 
matter,  and  thence  to  the  visible  motions  of  visible  aggre* 
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gates,  the  adYBHoe  k  from  moleeular  motioa  to  th^  inotioii  of 
masses. 

But  now  wliat  of  the  oozLverse  process  P  If  the  foregoing 
proposition  is  truoj  then  a  change  from  the  motion  of  masses 
to  molecular  motioni  is  the  opposite  to  Evolution— is  Disso- 
lati<Hi.      Is  this  soP  Of  inorganic  dissolution  vre 

have  but  little  experience ;  or  at  least,  our  es^rience  of  it  is 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  exhibit  it  as  the  antithesis  of  Eyolu- 
tion.  We  know,  indeed,  that  wh^i  solids  are  dissolved  in 
liquids,  their  dissdution  implies  increased  movements  of 
their  units,  at  the  expense  of  diminished  movements  among 
the  units  of  their  soLvents ;  and  we  know  that  when  a  liquid 
0vaporate8,its  dissipation  or  dissolution  similarly  implies  great* 
er  relative  movements  of  the  tmits,  and  decrease  of  such  com- 
bined mov^nent  as  they  before  had.  But  since  these  small 
aggregates  of  inorganic  matter,  do  not  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  Evolution,  save  in  the  form  of  simple  integration ;  so  they 
do  not  exhibit  the  ph^3yomena  of  dissolution,  save  in  the 
&rm  of  simple  disintegration.  Of  organic  dissolu- 

tion, kowever,  our  experience  suffices  to  show  tiiat  it  is  a  de- 
crease of  combined  motion,  and  an  increase  in  the  motion  of 
unoombined  parts.  The  gradual  cessation  of  frmctions, 
vegetal  or  animal,  h  a  cessation  of  the  sensible  movements  of 
fluids  and  solids.  In  animals,  the  impulsions  of  the  body 
from  place  to  .place,  first  cease ;  presentiy  the  limbs  cannot 
be  stirred ;  later  eftii^  the  respiratory  actions  stop ;  finally  the 
heart  becomes  stationary,  and,  with  it,  the  circulating  fluids. 
That  is,  the  transformation  of  molecular  motion  intxj  the 
motion  of  masses,  comes  to  an  end.  What  next  takes  place  P 
We  caimot  say  that  sensible  movements  are  transformed  into 
insensible  movements ;  for  sensible  movements  no  longer  exist. 
Nevertheless,  the  process  of  decay  involves  an  increase  of  in- 
sensible movements;  since  this  is  far  greater  in  the  gases 
generated  by  decomposition,  than  it  is  in  the  fluid-solid 
matters  generating  them.  Indeed,  it  might  be  contended 
that  as,  during  Dissolution,  there  is  a  change  from  the  vibra* 
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tkm  of  large  componnd  atoms  to  the  vibration  of  small  and 
comparatirely  simple  ones^  the  process  is  strictly  antiihetieal 
to  that  of  Evolution.  In  conformity  with  the  now  current 
conception  lately  explained^  each  of  the  highly  comply 
chemical  nnits  composing  an  organic  body,  possesses  a 
rhythmic  movement — a  movement  in  which  its  many  com- 
pon^it  vtmM  jointiy  partake.  Wh^i  decomposition  breaks 
up  these  highly  complex  atoms,  and  their  constituents 
assume  a  gaseous  form,  there  is  both  an  increase  of 
molecukr  motion  implied  by  tiie  division,  and  a  further 
increase  implied  by  the  resolving  of  such  motions  as  the 
aggregate  atoms  possessed,  into  motions  of  their  constituent 
atoms.  So  that  in  organic  dissolution  we  have,  first,  an  end 
put  to  that  tnmsformation  of  the  motion  of  units  into  the 
motion  of  aggregates,  which  constitutes  Evolution,  dynanu-* 
cally  considered;  cmd  we  have  also,  though  in  a  subtler 
sense,  a  transfinmation  of  the  motion  <^  aggregates  into  the 
motion  of  units.  The  formula  equally  applies  to  the 

dissolution  of  a  society.  Wh«i  social  ties,  be  they  govern* 
mental  or  industrial,  are  destroyed,  the  combined  actions  of 
citizens  lapse  into  unoombined  actions.  Those  general  forces 
which  restrained  individual  doings,  having  disappeared,. the 
only  remaining  restraints  are  those  separately  exercised  by 
individuals  on  each  other.  There  are  no  longer  any  of  the 
joint  operations  by  which  men  satisfy  their  wants ;  and,  ia  so 
far  as  they  can,  they  satisfy  their  wants  by  separate  opera- 
tions. That  is  to  say,  the  movement  of  parts  replaces  the 
movement  of  wholes. 

Under  its  dynamical  aspect  then.  Evolution,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  is  a  change  from  molecular  motion  to  the  motion 
of  masses ;  while  Dissolution,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  a 
^^hange  firom  the  motion  of  masses  to  molecular  motion. 

§  106.  To  these  abstract  definitions  may  be  added  concrete 
ones.  Besides  an  integration  of  motions  corresp<mding  to 
the  integration  of  masses.  Evolution  involves  an  increase  in 
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the  nralti&nEuly  of  ihe  lootioaifi,  oarreBpoading  to  the  increase 
in  the  multifonaity  of  the  masses.  If,  contemplating  it  as 
iiiateEially  displayed^  we  find  Evolution  to  consist  in  the 
change  £rom  an  indefinite)  homogeneous  distribution  of  parts 
to  a  definite^  heterogeneous  distribution  of  parts ;  then,  con- 
templating Eyolutioai  98  dynamically  diq^layed,  it  consists  in 
a  change  from  indefinite,  homogeneous  moticmB  to  definite, 
heterogeneous  motions. 

This  change  takes  plaoe  under  the  form  of  an  increased 
wuriety  of  rhythms.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  motion 
is  rhythmical^  from  the  infinitesimal  vibrations  of  infinites- 
imal molecules,  up  to  those  vast  oscillations  between  peri- 
helion and  apheUon  performed  by  vast  celestial  bodies.  And 
as  tiie  c<»itrast  between  these  extreme  cases  suggests,  a  mul- 
tiplication of  rhythms  must  accompany  a  multiplication  in 
the  degrees  and  modes  of  aggregation,  and  in  the  relations 
of  the  aggregated  masses  to  incident  forces.  The  d^^ree  or 
mode  of  aggregation  will  not,  indeed,  affect  the  rate  or 
extent  of  rhythm  where  the  incident  force  increases  as  the 
f^gregate  increases,  which  is  the  case  with  gravitation :  here 
the  only  cause  of  variation  in  rhythm,  is  difference  of  rela- 
tion to  the  incident  forces^;  as  we  see  in  a  pendulmn,  which, 
though  tmaffected  in  its  movements  by  a  change  in  the 
weight  of  the  bob,  alters  its  rate  of  oscillation  when  taken 
to  tiie  equator.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  incident  forces  do 
not  vary  as  the  masses,  every  new  order  of  aggregation 
initiates  a  new  order  of  rhythm:  witness  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  recent  researches  into  radiant  heat  and  light, 
that  the  atoms  of  different  gases  have  different  rates  of  un- 
dulation. So  that  increased  multiformity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  matter,  has  necessarily  generated  increased  multi- 
formity of  rhythm;  both  through  increased  variety  in  the 
sizes  and  forms  of  aggregates,  and  through  increased  variety 
in  their  relations  to  the  forces  which  move  tiiem.  The 

advancing  heterogeneity  of  motion,  thus  entailed  by  advancing 
heterogeneity  in  the  distribution  of  matter,  does  not,  however. 
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end  here*  Besides*  multipUoatioii  in  the  kinds  ci  riiythm, 
there  is  a  progressing  complexily  in  their  oombinaticmB.  As 
there  arise  wholes  composed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  rhythm,  there  must. arise  oompoond 
rhythms  proportionately  heterogeneous.  We  before  eaw 
that  tiiis  is  visible  even  in  the  cyclical  perturbations  of  the 
Solar  System — simple  as  are  its  structure  and  movements. 
And  when  we  contemplate  highly-developed  organic  bodies, 
we  find  the  complication  of  rhythms  so  great,  that  it  defies 
definite  analysis,  and  from  moment  to  momait  works  out  in 
resultants  that  are  incalcalable. 

This  conceptbn  of  Evolution  forms  a  needful  complement 
to  that  on  which  we  have  hitherto  chiefly  dwelt.  To  com- 
prehend  the  phenomena  in  their  entirety>  we  have  to  con* 
template  both  the  increasing  multiformity  of  parts,  and  the 
increasing  multiformity  of  the  actions  simultaneously  assumed 
by  these  parts.  At  the  same  time  that  there  are  differentia- 
tions and  integrations  of  the  matter,  there  are  differentiations 
and  integrations  of  its  motion.  And  this  increasingly  hete- 
rc^neous  distribution  of  motion,  constitutes  Evolution  jftme^ 
tionally  considered ;  as  distinguished  from  that  increasingly 
heterogeneous  distribution  of  matter,  which  constitutes  Evolu* 
tion  structurally  considered.  While  of  course.  Dissolution 
exhibits  the  transition  to  a  reverse  distribution,  both  struc- 
turally and  functionally. 

§  107.  One  other  preliminary  must  be  set  down.  Whtm 
specifically  interpreting  Evolution,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
under  their  concrete  forms,  the  various  resolutions  of  force  that 
follow  its  conflict  with  matter.  Here  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
template such  resolutions  under  their  most  general  or  abstract 
forms. 

Any  incident  force  is  primarily  resolvable  or  divisHile  into 
its  effective  and  fion-effective  portions.  In  mechanical  impact, 
the  entire  momentum  of  a  striking  body  is  never  communi- 
cated to  the  body  sfaruck :  even  under  those  mdst  favourable 
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eo&dilidiv  ia  whieii  the  strikmg  body  loses  all  its  sensible 
motioQ,  there  still  i^iiudns  wiHi  it  a  portion  of  the  original 
momentum^  under  the  shape  of  that  insensible  motion  pro^ 
dnoed  among  its  particles  by  the  collision.  Of  the  light  or 
heat  falUng  cm  any  mass^  a  part^  more  or  less  considerable,  is 
reflected;  and  only  the  remaining  part  works  molecular 
changes  in  the  mass.  Next  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 

e&ctiye  force,  is  itself  divisible  into  the  iemporarily  effective 
and  the  permanently  effective.  The  units  of  an  aggregate 
acted  on,  may  undergo  those  rhythmical  changes  of  relative 
position  which  constitute  increased  vibration,  as  well  as 
other  changes  Kji  relative  position  which  are  not  frtmi  instant 
to  instant  neutralized  by  opposite  ones.  Of  these,  the  first, 
disappearing  in  the  shape  of  radiating  undulations,  leave  the 
mdeGular  arrangement  as  it  originally  was ;  while  the 
second  conduce  to  that  ns-arrangem^it  constituting  Evo- 
lution. Yet  a  fiiither  distinction  has  to  be  made. 
The  permanently  e&ctive  force  works  out  changes  of  relative 
position  of  two. kinds — the  insensible  and  the  sensible.  The 
insensible  transpositions  among  the  units  are  those  constitut- 
ing what  we  call  chemical  composition  and  decomposition ; 
and  it  is  these  which  we  recognize  as  the  qualitative  dif- 
Sfflrencea  that  arise  in  an  aggregate.  The  sensible  transposi- 
tions are  such  as  result  when  certain  of  the  units,  instead  of 
being  put  into  different  relations  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours, are  carried  away  from  them  and  united  together  else- 
where. 

Oonceming  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  any  force 
a&cting  an  aggregate,  the  fact  which  it  chiefly  concerns  us 
to  observe,  is,  that  they  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Of  the  whole  incident  force,  the  effective  must  be  that  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  non-effective.  The  two  parts  of 
the  effective  force  must  vary  inversely  as  each  other :  where 
much  of  it  is  temporarily  effective,  littie  of  it  can  be  perma- 
nentiy  effective ;  and  tnce  ^erad.  Lastly,  the  permanently 
effective  force,  being  expended  in  working  both  the  insensible 
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re-arrangements  whicli  constitute  diemical  modifioation»  and 
the  sensible  re-arrangements  which  result  in  structare,  must 
generate  of  either  kind  an  amount  that  is  great  or  small  in 
proportion  as  it  has  generated  a  fimall  or  great  amount  of  die 
other. 

§  108.  And  now  of  the  propositions  grouped  together  in 
this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  rmiark  that,  in  common  with 
foregoing  propositions,  they  have  for  their  warrant  the  fund- 
amental truth  with  which  our  synthesis  set  out. 

That  when  a  given  force  falls  on  any  aggregate,  the  perma- 
nently  effective  part  of  it  will  produce  an  amount  of  re- 
arrangement that  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cohesion 
existing  among  the  parts  of  the  aggregate,  is  demonstrable 
d  priori.  Whether  the  cohesion  be  mechanical  or  chemical, 
or  whether  it  be  temporarily  modified  by  a  changed  d^ree 
of  molecular  vibration,  matters  not  to  the  general  conclusion. 
In  all  these  cases  it  follows  from  the  persistence  of  force,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  imits  offer  great  resistance  to  alteratiim 
in  their  relative  positions,  must  tiie  amount  of  motion  which 
a  given  force  impresses  on  them  be  smalL  The  proposition 
is  in  fact  an  identical  one;  once  the  cohesion  of  units  is 
known  to  be  great  or  small,  only  by  the  Rmallness  or  great- 
ness of  the  re-arrangement  which  a  given  incident  force 
produces. 

The  continuity  of  motion  we  found  to  be  a  corollary  firom 
the  persistence  of  force ;  and  from  the  continuity  of  motion, 
it  follows  that  molecxdar  motion  and  the  motion  of  masses 
can  be  respectively  increased  only  at  each  other's  expense. 
Hence,  if  in  the  course  of  Evolution  there  arises  a  motion  ci 
masses  that  did  not  before  exist,  there  must  have  ceased  an 
equivalent  molecular  motion ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  Disso- 
lution there  arises  a  molecular  motion  that  did  not  before 
exist,  an  equivalent  motion  of  masses  must  have  disappeared. 

Equally  necessary  is  the  conclusion  that  the  several  results 
of  the  force  expended  on  any  aggregate,  must  be  oompl^ 
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mantary  to  each  other.  It  is  not  less  obviously  a  corollary 
from  the  persistence  of  foroei  that  of  the  whole  incident  force 
the  e£kctiYe  is  the  part  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
noQ-Bfifoctlye ;  than  it  is»  that  of  the  effective  force,  whatever 
does  not  work  permanent  results^  works  temporary  results, 
and  that  such  amount  of  the  permanently  effective  force  as  is 
not  absorbed  in  jNX>dueing  ins^isible  re-arrangements,  will 
produce  aenaihle  re-arrangements. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  INSTABILITY  OP  THE  HOMOGENEOUS.* 

§  109.  Thus  far  our  steps  towards  the  interpretation  of 
Evolution  have  been  preparatory.  We  have  dealt  with  the 
factors  of  the  process,  rather  than  the  process  itself.  Aft^ 
the  ultimate  truth  that.  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  as 
cognizable  by  human  intelligence,  can  neither  come  into 
existence  nor  cease  to  exist,  we  have  considered  certain  other 
ultimate  truths  concerning  the.  modes  in  which  Force  and 
Motion  are  manifested  during  the  changes  they  produce  in 
Matter.  Now  we  have  to  study  the  changes  themBelves. 
We  have  here  to  analyze  that  re-arrangement  in  the  parts  of 
Matter,  which  occurs  under  the  influence  of  Force,  that  is  un- 
changeable in  quantity  though  changeable  in  form,  through 
the  medium  of  Motion  taking  place  rhythmically  along  lines 
of  least  resistance.  The  proposition  which  comes  first  in 
logical  order,  is,  that  some  re-arrangement  must  result ;  and 
this  pr(^>osition  may  be  best  dealt  with  under  the  more 
specific  shape,  that  the  condition  of  homogeneity  is  a  condi- 
tion of  unstable  equilibrium. 

Firsty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms ;  respecting  whidi 
some  readers  may  need  explanation.  The  phrase  unstabk 
equilibrium  is  one  used  in  mechanics  to  express  a  balance  of 
forces  of  such  kind,  that  the  interference  of  any  further  force, 
however  minute,  will  destroy  the  arrangement  previously 

*  7  he  idea  developed  in  this  chapter  originally  formed  part  of  an  artide  oL 
*'  Tnuisoendental  Phyeiology/'  publiihed  in  1857.    Bee  JSmi^,  pp.  27^—290. 
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sabsisting ;  and  l»ring  about  a  totally  diffeorezit  arrangement. 
Thufiy  a  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end  is  in  unstable  equili- 
brium :  howev^  exactly  it  may  be  placed  in  a  perpendicidar 
position,  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself  it  begins,  at  first  imper- 
ceptibly, to  lean  on  one  side,  and  with  increasmg  rapidity 
falls  into  another  attitude.  Conversely,  a  stick  suspended 
from  its  upper  end  is  in  stable  equilibrium :  however  much 
disturbed,  it  will  return  to  the  same  position.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  then,  that  the  state  of  homogeneity,  like  Ihe  state  of 
the  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end,  is  one  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained.   Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations. 

Of  mechanical  ones  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  scales. 
If  they  be  accurately  made,  and  not  clogged  by  dirt  or  rust, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  pair  of  scales  perfectly  balanced : 
eventually  one  scale  will  descend  and  the  other  ascend—they 
will  assume  a  heterogeneous  relation.  Again,  if  we  sprinkle 
over  the  surface  of  a  fluid  a  number  of  equal-sized  particles, 
having  an  attraction  for  each  other,  they  will,  no  matter  how 
uniformly  distributed,  by  and  by  concentrate  irregularly  into 
one  or  more  groups.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  a  mass  of 
water  into  a  state  of  perfect  homogeneity — a  state  of  complete 
quiescence,  and  exactly  equal  density  throughout — yet  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  neighbouring  bodies,  by  affecting 
differently  its  different  parts,  would  inevitably  produce  in- 
equalities of  density  and  consequent  currents  ;  and  would  so 
render  it  to  that  extent  heterogeneous.  Take  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  matter,  and  however  evenly  heated  it  may  at  first  be,  it 
win  quickly  cease  to  be  so :  the  exterior,  cooling  faster  than 
the  interior,  will  become  different  in  temperature  from  it. 
And  the  lapse  into  heterogeneity  of  temperature,  so  obvious 
in  this  extreme  case,  takes  place  more  or  less  in  all 
casCT.  The  action  of  chemical  forces  supplies  other 

illustration.  Expose  a  fragment  of  metal  to  air  or  water, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  coated  with  a  film  of  oxide, 
carbonate,  or  other  compound :  that  is — ^its  outer  parts  will 
become  imlike  its  inner  parts.    Usually  the  heterogeneity 
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produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces  on  the  sur&oeB  of 
masses,  is  not  striking;  because  the  changed  portiims  are 
soon  washed  away,  or  otherwise  removed.  But  if  this  is  pie- 
vented,  comparatively  complex  structures  result.  Quarries 
of  trap-rock  contain  some  striking  examples.  Not  ua- 
frequently  a  piece  of  trap  may  be  found  reduced,  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  to  a  number  of  loosely-adherent  coata^ 
Uke  those  of  an  onion.  Where  the  block  has  been  quite  un.- 
disturbed,  we  may  trace  the  whole  series  of  these,  firom  the 
angular,  irregular  outer  one,  through  successively  included 
ones  in  which  the  shape  becomes  gradually  rounded,  ending 
finally  in  a  spherical  nucleus.  On  comparing  the  original 
mass  of  stone  with  this  group  of  concentric  coats,  each  of 
which  differs  from  the  rest  in  form,  and  probably  in  the  state 
of  decomposition  at  which  it  has  arrived,  we  get  a  marked 
illustration  of  the  multiformity  to  which,  in  lapse  of  tune, 
a  uniform  body  may  be  brought  by  extenud  chemical 
action.  ^The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  equally 

seen  in  the  changes  set  up  throughout  the  interior  of  a  mass, 
when  it  consists  of  units  that  are  not  rigidly  bound  together. 
The  atoms  of  a  precipitate  never  remaiD  separate,  and  equably 
distributed  through  the  fluid  in  which  tiiey  make  iix&r  ap- 
pearance. ^  They  aggregate  either  into  crystalline  grains^ 
each  containing  an  immense  number  of  atoms,  or  they  aggre- 
gate into  floccuU,  each  containing  a  yet  larger  number ;  and 
where  the  mass  of  fluid  is  great,  and  the  process  prolonged, 
these  flocculi  do  not  continue  equi-distant,  but  break  up  into 
groups.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  balance 
at  first  subsisting  among  the  diffused  particles,  and  also  of 
the  balance  at  first  subsisting  among  the  groups  into  which 
these    particles   imite.  Certain  solutions  of  non- 

crystalline substances  in  highly  volatile  liquids,  exhibit  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  whole  series  of  changes  that  are 
set  up  in  the  alleged  way.  If  for  example  a  little  shdl-lac- 
varnish  (made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  coal-naptha  until  if 
is  of  the  consistence  of  cream)  be  poured  on  a  piece  of  papeTj 
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the  aorfaoe  of  the  vamiBh  will  shortly  become  marked  by 
polygQDal  diyisions^  which,  first  appearing  round  the  edge  of 
the  maas,  spread  towards  its  centre.  Under  a  lense  these 
irr^alar  polygons  of  five  or  more  sides,  are  seen  to  be  sever- 
ally bounded  by  dark  lines,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are 
light-coloured  borders.  By  ike  addition  of  matter  to  their 
inner  edges,  the  borders  slowly  broaden,  and  thus  encroach 
(m,  the  areas  of  the  polygons;  mitil  at  length  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  At 
the  same  time  the  boundaries  of  liie  polygons  become  curved ; 
sad  they  ^id  by  appearing  like  spherical  sacs  pressed  toge- 
ther; strangely  simulating  (but  only  simulating)  a  group  of 
nucleated  cells.  Here  a  rapid  loss  of  homogeneity  is  ex- 
hiUted  in.  three  ways : — First,  in  the  formation  of  the  film, 
whidi  is  the  seat  of  these  changes ;  second,  in  the  formation 
of  the  polygonal  sections  into  which  this  film  divides ;  and 
tidrd,  in  the  contrast  that  arises  between  the  polygonal  sec- 
tions round  the  edge,  where  they  are  small  and  early  formed, 
aad  those  in  the  centre  which  are  larger  and  formed  later. 

The  instability  thus  variously  illustrated  is  obviously  con- 
sequent  on  the  fact,  that  the  several  parts  of  any  homoge- 
neous aggregation  are  necessarily  exposed  to  different  forces 
^forces  that  differ  either  in  kind  or  amount ;  and  being  ex- 
posed to  different  forces  they  are  of  necessity  differently 
modified.  The  relations  of  outside  and  inside,  and  of  com- 
parative nearness  to  neighbouring  sources  of  influence,  imply 
the  reception  of  influences  that  are  unlike  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both ;  and  it  follows  that  unlike  changes  will  be 
produced  in  the  parts  thus  dissimilarly  acted  upon. 

For  like  reasons  it  is  manifest  that  the  process  must  re- 
peat itself  in  each  of  the  subordinate  groups  of  units  that  are 
differentiated  by  the  modifying  forces.  Each  of  these  sub- 
ordinate groups,  like  the  original  group,  must  gradually,  in 
obedience  to  the  influences  acting  upon  it,  lose  its  balance  of 
parts — ^must  pass  from  a  uniform  into  a  multiform  state. 
And  so  on  oontinuoudy.  Whence  indeed  it  is  clear 

17 
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that  not  ojoly  must  the  homogeneous  lapse  into  the  non- 
homogeneous^  but  that  the  more  homogeneous  must  tend 
ever  to  beccMue  less  homogeneous.  I£  any  given  ^ole^  in- 
stead of  being  absolutely  uniform  throughout,  consist  of  pacts 
distingmshable  Arom  each  otiwF^^-ifeadi  of  these  parts,  while . 
somewhat  ui^tike  other  parts,  is  mnform  within  itself ;  iheEn, 
eadi  of  them  being  in  unstable  equilibrium,  it  foUowa  that 
while  the  changes  set  up  witibin  it  nxust  render  it  multifonn^ 
they  must  at  the  same  time  render  the  whole  more  mnUi- 
form  than  bef(»^.  The  general  prmciple,  now  to  be  follow- 
ed out  in  its  applicationa^  is  thus  somewhat  more  compce- 
hensive  than  the  title  of  the  <diapter  implies^  Ko  demunnor  to 
tiie  conclusions  drawn,  can  be  based  on  the  ground  that  perfect 
homogeneity  nowhere  exists;  since,  whether  that  state  widi 
which  we  commence  be  or  be  not  one  of  perfe^  homogeneity, 
the  process  must  equally  be  towards  a  rektive  heterogeneity. 

§  110.  The  stars  are  distributed  with  a  three-lbld  irre- 
gularity. There  is  first  the  marked  conts'asi  between  the 
plane  of  the  milky  way  and  other  parts  of  the  heavei]UB,  in 
respect  of  the  quantities  of  stass  within  giren  Tisoal  areas. 
There  are  secondary  contrasts  of  like  kind  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  which  has  its  thick  and  thin  places;  as  well  as 
throughout  the  celestial  spaoes  in  general,  which  are  mud 
more  closely  strewn  in  some  regions  than  in  others.  And 
there  is  a  third  order  of  contrasts  produced  by  the  i^^^rega- 
tion  of  stars  into  small  clusters*  Besides  this  heterogeoeity 
of  distribution  of  the  stars  in  general,  considered  without 
distinction  of  kinds,  a  furtiier  sudbi  heterogeneity  is  diaelosed 
when  they  are  classified  by  tb^eir  differences  of  colour,  whidi 
doubtless  answer  to  differences  of  physical  constituticm. 
While  the  yellow  stars  are  f<Hmd  in  all  parts  of  the  heavemi, 
the  red  and  blue  stars  are  not  so :  there  are  wide  regions  in 
which  both  red  and  blue  stars  are  rare ;  there  are  regsoos  in 
which  the  blue  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  other  regions  in  which  the  red  are  comparatively  abund* 
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snt  Yet  one  mate  irregalaritj  of  like  significa&oe  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Bebuke^^ — aggregations  of  matter  wbich,  wbat- 
«Yer  be  their  nature,  most  certainly  belong  to  our  sidereal 
Byst^B.  For  the  ndbolee  are  not  dispersed  with  anything 
likeriHiifanBity;  but  are  abundant  around  the  poles  of  the 
galactio  oirde  and  rara  in  tike  neighbourhood  of  its 
plane.  No  one  vil!  expect  that  anything  like  a  de- 

finite interprotetion  of  this  straetoire  can  foe  given  on  the 
hypotheais  of  EyoIutiDn,  or  any  other  hypothesis.  The  most 
that  ean  be  looked  for  is  some  reiUK>n  for  thinking  that  irre- 
gularities, not  improbably  of  these  kinds,  would  occur  in  the 
tomae  of  EvoluUon,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place.  Any 
one  called  Mt  to  assign  such  reason  might  argue,  that  if  the 
matter  of  which  stars  and  all  other  celestial  bodies  consist,  be 
assumed  to  hare  originally  existed  in  a  diffused  form  through- 
out a  jgpttoe  fkr  more  vast  even  than  that  which  our  sidereal 
system  now  occupies,  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous 
would  negative  its  continuance  in  that  state.  In  default  of 
an  almAnte  balance  among  \;he  fMrcea  with  which  the  dis- 
persed pattictes  acted  c^  each  other  (which  could  not  exist  in 
any  aggregaticm  having  limits)  he  might  show  that  motion 
and  seonsequent  changes  of  distribution  would  necessarily 
result.  The  next  step  in  the  iii^ument  would  be  that  in 
matter  of  such  extreme  tenuity  and  feeble  cohesion  there 
would  be  motion  towards  local  centres  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
towards  the  general  centre  of  gravity ;  just  as,  to  use  a 
humble  illustration,  the  particles  of  a  precipitate  aggregate 
into  flocculi  at  the  same  time  that  they  sink  towards  the 
earth.  He  might  urge  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
these  smallest  and  earliest  local  aggregations  must  gradually 
divide  into  groups,  each  concentrating  to  its  own  centre  of 
gravity, — a  process  which  must  repeat  itself  on  a  larger  and 
kiger  scale.  In  conformity  witb  the  law  that  motion  once 
set  up  in  any  direction  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent 
motion  in  that  direction,  he  might  further  iufer  that  the 
Itetemgeneities  thus  set  up  would  t^id  ever  to  becdme  more 
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pronounced.  Established  mecbanical  principlee  would 
justify  him  in  the  conclusion  that  the  motions  of  these  irre* 
gular  masses  of  slightly  aggregated  nebular  matter  towards 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  be  severally  rendered 
curvelinear^  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  from  which  they 
were  precipitated;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  irr^:u- 
larities  of  distribution  already  set  up,  such  conflicting  curve- 
linear  motions  must,  by  composition  of  forces,  end  in  a  rotation 
of  the  incipient  sidereal  system.  He  might  without  difliculty 
show  that  the  resulting  centriAigal  force  must  so  fiur  modify  the 
process  of  general  aggregation,  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
imiform  distribution  of  the  stars  eventually  formed — that 
there  must  arise  a  contrast  such  as  we  see  between  the  galac- 
tic circle  and  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  He  might  draw  the 
Airther  not  imwarrantable  inference,  that  differences  in  the 
process  of  local  concentration  would  probably  result  firom  the 
unlikeness  between  the  physical  conditions  existing  around 
the  general  axis  of  rotation  and  those  existing  elsewhere. 
To  which  he  might  add,  that  after  the  formation  of  distinct 
stars,  the  ever-increasing  irregularities  of  distribution  due  to 
continuance  of  the  same  causes  would  produce  that  patchi- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  heavens  in  both  its  larger  and 
smaller  areas.  We  need  not  here  however  commit 

ourselves  to  such  &r-reaching  speculations.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  general  argument  it  is  needful  only  to  show,  that 
any  finite  mass  of  diffiised  matter,  even  though  vast  enough 
to  form  our  whole  sidereal  system,  could  not  be  in  stable 
equilibrium ;  that  in  default  of  absolute  sphericity,  absolute 
uniformity  of  composition,  and  absolute  symmetry  of  relation 
to  all  forces  external  to  it,  its  concentration  must  go  on  with 
an  ever-increasing  irregularity ;  and  that  thus  the  present 
aspect  of  the  heavens  is  not»  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  incon- 
gruous with  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  evolution  consequent 
on  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

Desc^iding  to  that  more  limited  form  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis which  regards  the  solar  system  as  having  resulted 
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by  gradual  concentration  ;  and  assaming  this  concentration 
to  have  advanced  so  £Eir  as  to  prodnce  a  rotating  spheroid  of 
nebulous  matter ;  let  ns  consider  what  farther  consequence 
the  instability  of  the  homog^ieons  necessitates.  Having 
become  oblate  in  figure,  imlike  in  the  densities  of  its  centre 
and  surface,  unlike  in  their  temperatures,  and  unlike  in  the 
velocities  with  whidi  its  parts  move  round  their  common  axis, 
such  a  mass  can  no  longer  be  called  homogeneous;  and 
therefore  any  further  changes  ^diibited  by  it  as  a  whole,  can 
illustrate  the  general  law,  only  as  being  changes  from  a 
more  homogeneous  to  a  less  homogeneous  state.  Changes  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  transformations  of  such  of  its 
parts  as  are  still  homogeneous  within  themselves.  If  we 
accept  the  conclusion  of  Laplace,  that  the  equatorial  portion 
of  this  rotating  and  contracting  i^heroid  will  at  successive 
stages  acquire  a  centrifiigal  force  great  enough  to  prevent 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  round  which  it  rotates, 
and  will  so  be  left  behind  by  t^e  inner  parts  of  the  spheroid 
in  its  still-continued  contraction ;  we  shall  find,  in  the  fate  of 
the  detached  ring,  a  firesli  exemplification  of  the  principle  we 
are  following  out.  Oonsifiting  of  gaseous  matter,  such  a 
ring,  even  if  absolutely  uniform  at  the  time  of  its  detach- 
ment, cannot  continue  so.  To  marhtain  its  eqtulibrium  there 
must  be  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  in  the  action  of  all 
external  forces  upon  it  (almost,  we  must  say,  because  the 
cohesion,  even  of  extremely  attenuated  matter,  might  suffice 
to  neutralize  very  minute  disturbances) ;  and  against  this  the 
probabilities  are  immense.  In  the  absence  of  equality  among 
the  forces,  internal  and  external,  acting  on  such  a  ring, 
there  must  be  a  point  or  points  at  which  the  cohesion  of 
its  parts  is  less  than  elsewhere — a  point  or  points  at  which 
rupture  will  therefore  take  place.  Lajdace  assumed  that 
the  ring  would  rupture  at  one  place  only ;  and  would  then 
colIa]>se  on  itself.  But  this  is  a  more  than  questionable 
assumption — such  at  least  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  an 
authority  second  to  none  among  those  now  living.     So 
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vast  a  ring,  consisting  of  matter  having  stiA  feeble  ecdie*- 
sion,  must  break  up  into  many  parts.  Nevertheless,  it  vk 
still  inferrable  from  the  instability  of  the  bxHBOgeneoiis^ 
tbat  the  ultimate  result  which  La^ace  predicted  would 
take  jAace.  For  even  supposing  iho  masses  of  nebdbiis 
matter  into  which  such,  a  ring  separated^  were  so  e^pud  in 
their  sizes  and  distances,  as  to  attract  each  .other  wiU» 
exactly  equal  forces  (which  is  infinitely  i]B|ncofa»bld);.  ye| 
the  unequal  action  of  exteraud  distmbiitgi  foiseao  would 
inevitably  destroy  their  equilibrium — there  wouU  he  .cmt  or 
more  points  at  which  adjacent  masses  would  begin  to  part 
company.  Separation  once  ccanmenced,  would  with  evier- 
accderating  speed  lead  to  a  grotqptng  of  tiie  masses.  And 
obviously  a  like  result  would  eventually  take  {dace  with  the 
groups  Uius  formed ;  until  they  at  l^igth  aggr^poted  into  a 
single  mass. 

Leaving  the  region  of  speculative  astrcuumyy  let  us  con« 
sider  the  Solar  System  as  it  at  present  exists.  And  here  it 
will  be  wdl,  in  the  first  {dace,  to  note  a  fstet  whiehi  may  be 
thought  at  variance  with  the  for^^oing  argum^tr^-iiamdy, 
the  stiU<<)ontinued  existence  of  Saturn's  rings^  andeepecuilly 
of  the  internal  nebulous  ring  lately  diiscovared.  To  the 
objection  tbat  the  outer  rings  mnintain  theit  equilibrimi]^  tibie 
reply  is  that  the  comparativdy  great  cohesion  of  liqiiid 
or  solid  substance  would  suffice  to  prevent  any  dig^  t«ui* 
ency  to  rupture  from  taking  e£Eect.  And  that  a  nebulous 
ring  hero  still  preserves  its  continuity,  does  not  really  negative 
the  foregoing  conclusion;  since  it  hafqieaotf  under  (he  quite 
exceptional  influence  of  those  symmetrically  disposed  forces 
which  the  external  rings  exercise  on  it*  Here  indeed 

it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  though  at  first  si^t  the  Sator- 
nian  system  appears  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
state  of  homogeneify  is  one  of  tmstaUe  equilibrium,  it  docs 
in  reality  fiimish  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  For 
Saturn  is  not  quite  concentric  with  his^  rings ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  mathematically  that  were  haaod  his  ri^gs  009? 
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eeniricalty  dtnftted^  they  o<mId  not  reooLain  bo  :  the  homo* 
geneouB  relation  being  nnstaUe,  would  gravitate  into  a 
hei(e!r(^eEneo<i8  one.  And  this  fact  serves  to  remind  ;u8  of  the 
allied  one  presented  throughout  the  idiole  Solar  System.  All 
ovbitB^  irhether  of  planete  or  sateUites,  are  more  or  less  ex- 
denbier-^none  of  tbem  aire  perfect  oireles;  aaid  were  they 
perfect  cirdes  they  wooid  soon  become  eUipses.  Mutual  per- 
tiirbaticms  wooid  inevitably  generate  excentricities.  That  is 
io  «ay»  <iie  homogdneoua  relatioQa  would  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneous oneai 

§  lU.  Already  so  many  referenoes  have  been  made  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  crost  over  the  originally  incandescent 
£arth,  that  it  may  be  thought  siq)erfluous  again  to  name  it. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  before  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  general  principle  under  discussion.  Here  then  it  must 
be  noted  a6  a  necessary  consequetoce  of  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous.  In  this  cooling,  down  and  solidification  of 
ihe  Eaarth's  surfkoe,  we  have  one  of  the  simplest,  a^  well  as 
one  of  tiie  most  important,  instances,  of  that  change  from 
a  unilbrm  to  a  multiform  state  which  occurs  in  any  mass 
tlm)iigb  e:qK)0ure  of  its  different  parts  to  different  condi- 
ticAa.  To  the  differentiation  of  the  Earth's  exterior 

Irom  its  interim  thus  brought  about,  we  must  add  one  of  the 
most  oonqdicuoos  differentiations  which  the  exterior  itself 
afterwaidsimdergoes,  as  being  similarly  brought  about.  Were 
the  conditions  to  whick  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  exposed, 
alike  in  all  direetionSy  there  would  be  no  obvious  reason  why 
certain  of  its  parts  should  beccmie  permanently  unlike  the  rest. 
Bui  being  unequally  exposed  to  the  chief  external  centie  of 
^B(^rGe — theSun^ts  main  divisions  become  unequally  modified : 
as  the  crust  thickens  and  cools,  there  arises  that  contarast, 
now  so  deeided,  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 

Along  with  these  most  mariced  phyaeal  diffisrentiations  of 
&e  Earth,  wbaok  are  manifestly  ccmsequent  on  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneous,  there  have  been  going  on  numerous 
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chemical  diffeFentiations,  admittiiig  of  siiiiilar,  interpreta* 
tion.  Without  raising  the  question  whether,  as  some  think, 
the  so-called  simple  substances  are  themselyes  compounded  of 
unknown  elements  (elements  which  we  cannot  separate  by 
artificial  heat,  but  which  existed  separately  when  the  heat  of 
the  Earth  was  greater  than  any  which  we  can  produce), — 
without  raising  this  question,  it  will  suffice  the  prea^it  pur- 
pose to  show  how,  in  place  of  that  comparative  homogeneity 
of  the  Earth's  crust,  chemically  considered,  which  must  have 
existed  when  its  temperature  was  high,  there  has  ariseiif 
during  its  cooling,  an  increasing  chemical  heterogeneity: 
each  element  or  compound,  being  unable  to  maintAfn  its 
homogeneity  in  presence  of  Tarious  surrounding  affinities, 
haying  fallen  into  heterogeneous  combinations.  Let  us  ccm- 
template  this  change  somewhat  in  detail.  There  is 

every  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  extreme  heat,  the  bodies 
we  call  elements  cannot  combine.  Even  under  such  heat  as 
can  be  generated  artificially,  some  very  strong  affinities  yidd; 
and  the  great  majority  of  chemical  compounds  are  decern^ 
posed  at  much  lower  temperatures.  Whence  it  seems  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  Earth  was  in  its  first  state  of  in- 
candescence, there  were  no  chemical  ccmibinatioiis  at  alL 
But  without  drawing  this  inference,  let  us  set  out  with  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  compounds  which  can  exist  at 
the  highest  temperatures,  and  which  must  therefore  have 
been  the  first  formed  as  the  Earth  cooled,  are  those  of  the 
simplest  constitutions.  The  protoxides — including  under 
that  head  the  alkalies,  earths,  &c. — are,  as  a  dass,  the  most 
fixed  compounds  known :  the  majority  of  them  resisting  de- 
composition by  any  heat  we  can  generate.  These,  consisting 
severally  of  one  atom  of  each  component  element,  are  com^ 
binations  of  the  simplest  order — are  but  one  degree  less 
homogeneous  than  the  elements  themselves.  More  hetero- 
geneous than  these,  more  decomposable  by  heat,  and  thereforo 
later  in  the  Earth's  history,  are  the  deutoxides,  tritoxides, 
peroxides,  &c. ;  in  which  two,  three,  four,  or  more  atoms  of 
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oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal  or  other  base. 
Still  lees  able  to  resist  heat,  are  the  salts ;  which  present  us 
with  compound  atoms  each  made  up  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  atoms,  of  three,  if  not  more,  kinds. 
Th^i  there  are  the  hydrated  salts,  of  a  yet  greater  hetero- 
geneity, which  undergo  partial  decomposition  at  much  lower 
temperatures.  After  them  come  the  further-complicated 
sop^rsalts  and  double  salts,  having  a  stability  again  decreased ; 
and  so  throughout.  After  making  a  few  unimportant  quali- 
fications demanded  by  peculiar  affinities,  I  believe  no  chemist 
will  deny  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  these  inorganic  combina- 
tions that,  other  things  equal,  the  stability  decreases  as  the 
Gomidexity  increases.  And  then  when  we  pass  to  the  com- 
pounds that  make  up  organic  bodies,  we  find  this  general  law 
still  further  exemplified:  we  find  much  greater  complexity 
and  much  less  stability.  An  atom  of  albumen,  for  instance, 
consists  of  482  ultimate  atoms  of  five  different  kinds.  Fibrine, 
still  more  intricate  in  constitution,  contains  in  each  atom,  298 
atoms  of  carbon,  49  of  nitrogen,  2  of  sulphur,  228  of  hydrogen, 
and  92  of  oxygen-— in  all,  660  atoms;  or,  more  strictly 
speaking — equivalents.  And  these  two  substances  are  so  im- 
stable  as  to  decompose  at  quite  moderate  temperatures ;  as 
that  to  which  the  outside  of  a  joint  of  roast  meat  is 
exposed.  Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  some  inorganic 
compounds,  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen, are  more  decomposable  than  most  organic  compounds. 
This  is  true.  But  the  admission  may  be  made  without  damage 
to  the  argument.  The  proposition  is  not  that  all  simple  com- 
binations are  more  fixed  than  all  complex  ones.  To  establish 
our  inference  it  is  necessary  only  to  show  that,  as  an  average 
fadf  the  simple  combinations  can  exist  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  complex  ones.  And  this  is  wholly  beyond 
qcrestion.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  present  chemi- 

cal heterogeneity  of  the  Earth's  sur&oe  has  arisen  by  degrees 
as  the  decrease  of  heat  has  permitted ;  and  that  it  has  shown 
itself  in  three  forms — first,  in  the  multiplication  of  chemical 
17* 
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compounds ;  oecond,  in  the  greater  number  of  diflferent  de^ 
ments  contained  in  the  more  modem  of  these  compomids ;  and 
third,  in  the  higher  and  more  varied  mtdtiples  in  ivhich  tiie^ 
more  numerous  elements  combine. 

Without  specifying  them,  it  will  suffice  just  to  name  the 
meteorologic  processes  eventually  set  up  in  the  Earth's  at^ 
mosphere,  as  fiirther  illustrating  the  alleged  law.  They 
equally  display  that  destructioh  of  a  homogeneous  state  whieh 
results  from  uneqrtal  exposure  tx>  incident  fei^ces. 

4 

§  112.  Take  a  mass  of  unorganisied  but  orgam^Ue  mat- 
ter—either the  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  living  forms,  or  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  higher.  Oonsider  its  circumstances; 
Either  it  is  immersed  in  water  or  air^  or  it  is  contained  wit^ 
in  a  parent  organism.  Wh^*ever  placed,  however,  its  odter 
and  inner  parts  stand  differently  related  to  surroiBuling 
agencies — ^nutriment,  oxygen,  and  the  various  stimulL  But 
this  is  not  all.  Whether  it  lies  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  or  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant ;  whether  it  moves  through 
the  water  preserving  some  definite  attitude ;  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  inside  of  an  adult ;  it  equally  results  that  certain  })arti 
of  its  surface  are  more  exposed  to  surrounding  agencies  than 
other  parts— in  some  cases  more  exposed  to  light,  heat,  or 
oxygen,  and  in  others  to  the  maternal  tissues  and  their  con* 
tents.  Hence  must  follow  the  destruction  of  its  original 
equilibrium.  This  may  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  disturbing  forces  may  be  such  as  to  overbalance  the 
affinities  of  the  organic  elements,  in  which  case  there  result 
those  changes  which  are  known  as  decomposition ;  or,  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  such  changes  are  induced  as  do  not  de- 
stroy the  organic  compounds,  but  only  modify  tiiem :  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  modifying  forces  being  most  modi^ 
fied.    To  elucidate  this,  suppose  We  take  a  few  cases. 

Note  first  what  appear  to  be  exceptions.  Gertain  minute 
animal  forms  present  us  either  with  no  appreciable  difi^ren* 
tiations  or  with  difierentiations  so  obscure  as  to  be  miKte  oat 
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with  gceat  difficulty.  In  the  Hhkopods,  the  substance  of  the 
jelly-liJke  body  remainB  throughout  life  unorganized,  even  to 
tUe  extent  of  haying  no  limiting  membrane ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  thread-like  processes  protruded  by  the  mass, 
(H)aLesce  on  touching  each  other.  Whether  or  not  the  nearly 
allied  Afnteba,  of  which  the  less  numerous  and  more  bulky 
processes  ido  not  coalesce,  has,  as  lately  alleged,  something 
like  %  ceU-wall  and  a  nucleus,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction 
of  parts  is  very  slight;  since  particles  of  |6od  pass  bodily  into 
the  inside  through  any  part  of  the  periphery,  and  since  when 
the  creature  is  crual^  to  pieces,  each  piece  behaves  as  the 
whole  did«  Now  these  cases,  in  which  there  19  either  no  contrast 
of  structuxe  between  exterior  and  interior  (^  very  little,  though 
seemingly  opposed  to  the  above  inference,  are  really  very 
significant  evidences  of  its  truth.  For  what  is  the  peculiarity 
of  this  division  of  the  Protozoa  ?  Its  members  undergo  per- 
petual and  irregular  changes  of  form— they  show  no  per- 
sist^it  relation  x>f  parts.  What  lately  formed  a  portion  of 
tho  interior  is  now  protruded,  and,  as  a  temporary  limb,  is 
attached  to  some  object  it  happens  to  touch.  What  i&  now  a 
.part  of  the  sur&ce  will  presently  be  drawn,  along  with  the 
at<»n  of  nutriment  sticking  to  it,  into  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Either  the  relations  of  inner  and  outer  have  no  permanent 
existence^  or  they  are  very  slightly  marked.  But  by  the 
hypothesiB,  it  is  only  because  of  their  unlike  positions  with 
refipeot  to  modifying  forces,  that  the  originally  like  imits  of  a 
living  mass  become  imlike.  We  must  therefore  expect  no 
established  differentiation  of  parts  in  creatures  which  exhibit 
no  established  differences  of  position  in  their  parts ;  and  we 
must  expect  extremely  little  differentiation  of  parts  where  the 
differences  of  position  are  but  little  determined — which  ia 
just  what  we  find.  This  negative  evidence  is  borne 

out  by  positive  evidence.  When  we  turn  from  these  pro- 
teifonn  specks  of  living  jelly  to  organisms  having  an- un- 
changing distribution  of  substance,  we  find  differences  of  tis- 
sue corresponding  to  differences  of  relative  position.    In  all 
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the  higher  Protozoa,  as  also  in  the  Protophyta,  we  meet  witfc. 
a  fandamental  differentiation  into  cell-membrane  and  cell- 
contents  ;  answering  to  that  fundamental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions implied  bj  the  terms  outside  and  inside.  On 
passing  from  what  are  roughly  classed  as  uniceHular  organ- 
ismsy  to  the  lowest  of  those  which  consist  of  aggregated  ccUs, 
we  equally  observe  the  connection  between  structural  di£fer- 
ences  and  differences  of  circumstance.  Negativelyy  we  see 
that  in  the  sponge^  permeated  throughout  by  currents  of  sea- 
water,  the  indefiniteness  of  organization  corresponds  with  the 
absence  of  definite  unlikeness  of  conditions :  the  peripheral 
and  central  portions  are  as  little  contrasted  m  structure  as  in 
exposure  to  surrounding  agendes.  While  positiydy,  we  see 
that  in  a  form  like  the  Thaktasicolla,  which,  though  equally 
humble,  maintains  its  outer  and  inner  parts  in  permanently 
unlike  circumstances,  there  is  displayed  a  rude  structure 
obviously  subordinated  to  the  primary  relations  of  centre  and 
surface :  in  all  its  many  and  important  varieties,  the  parts 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  concentric  arrangement. 

After  this  primary  modification,  by  i^ch  the  outer  tissues 
are  differentiated  from  the  inner,  the  next  in  order  of  con- 
stancy and  importance  is  that  by  which  some  part  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  differentiated  from  the  rest ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  almost  universal  fact  that  some  part  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  more  exposed  to  certain  environing  influences 
than  the  rest.  Here,  as  before,  the  apparent  exceptions  are 
extremely  significant.  Some  of  the  lowest  vegetal  organisms, 
as  the  Hematococci  and  Protocoect,  evenly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  mucus,  or  dispersed  through  the  Arctic  snow,  display 
no  differentiations  of  surface ;  the  several  parts  of  their  sur- 
faces being  subjected  to  no  definite  contrasts  of  conditions. 
Ciliated  spheres  such  as  the  Vblvox  have  no  parts  of  their 
periphery  unlike  other  parts ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  have ;  since,  as  they  revolve  in  all  directions, 
they  do  not,  in  traversing  the  water,  permanently  expose  any 
part  to  special  conditions.    But  when  we  come  to  organisms 
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that  are  either  fixed,  or  while  moving  preserve  definite  atti- 
tudes, we  no  longer  find  nniformity  of  surface.  The  most 
general  ftot  which  can  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
tures of  plants  and.  animals^  is,  that  however  much  alike  in 
shi^  and  texture  the  various  parts  of  the  exterior  may  at 
first  be,  they  acquire  unlikenesses  corresponding  to  the  im- 
Hkenesses  of  their  relaticms  to  surrounding  agencies.  The  cili- 
ated germ  of  a  Zoophyte,  which,  during  its  locomotive  stage, 
is  distinguishable  only  into  outer  and  inner  tissues,  no  sooner 
becomes  fixed,  than  its  upper  end  begins  to  assume  a  difierent 
structure  from  its  lower.  The  disc-shaped  gemmce  of  the 
Marchantid,  originally  alike  on  both  surfaces,  and  falling  at 
random  with  either  side  uppermost,  immediately  begin  to 
develop  rootlets  on  the  under  side,  and  stomata  on  the  upper 
side :  a  fact  proving  beyond  question,  that  this  primary  differ- 
entiation is  determined  by  this  fundamental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions. 

Of  course  in  the  germs  of  higher  organisms,  the  metamor- 
phoees  immediately  due  to  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
are  soon  masked  by  those  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  hered- 
itary type.  Such  early  changes,  however,  as  are  common  to 
all  classes  of  organisms,  and  so  cannot  be  ascribed  to  heredity, 
entirely  confoite  to  the  hypothesis.  A  germ  which  has  im- 
dergone  no  developmental  modifications,  consists  of  a  spher- 
oidal group  of  homogeneous  ceUs.  Universally,  the  first  step 
in  its  evolution  is  the  establishment  of  a  difference  between 
some  of  the  peripheral  cells  and  the  cells  which  form  the  in- 
terior— some  of  the  peripheral  cells,  after  repeated  sponta- 
neous fissions,  coalesce  into  a  membrane ;  and  by  continuance 
of  the  process  this  membrane  spreads  imtil  it  speedily  invests 
the  entire  mass,  as  in  mammals,  or,  as  in  birds,  stops  short  of 
that  for  some  time.  Here  we  have  two  significant  fiicts. 
The  first  is,  that  the  primary  unlikeness  arises  between  the 
exterior  and  the  interior.  The  second  is,  that  the  change 
which  thus  initiates  development,  does  not  take  j^ce  simid- 
taneously  over  the  whole  exterior ;   but  commences  at  one 
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place,  md  giibdiiflllj  inToh^s  ihe  veA,  Now  tiieoe  fiiets 
are  juat  those  whadbi  mig^  be  io&rced  from  tiie  inBtabilEty  of 
tl?ie  honu^^aeoos.  The  siu&oe  mod;,  moro  tium  any  o&er 
part,  hecQine  xmlike  the  j^entre,  beoauae  it  »  most  daniaii* 
larly  ecnsdilioaed ;  and  all  parta  of  tho  am&oe  cannot 
aimiitotDeoiialy  exhibit  this  diffar^itiatioii^  becanae  tiiey.caa* 
not  be  exposed  to  the  incident  feroea  with  abeohite  nnifovm- 
ity«  One  other  gt^Qieral  fact  of  like  implication  r^ 

Biaina.  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  thia  pen^dieral  lajier  of 
cells,  or  blaatodenn  as  it  is  called,  it  preaenUy  divides  into 
two  layers — the  serous  and  mucous;  or^  as  th^  have  been 
otherwise  called,  the  ectoderm  and  ihe  endoderm.  The  first 
of  these  is  formed  £r(nn  that  p<»rtion  of  the  layer  which  lies 
in  contact  with  surrounding  agents ;  and  the  second  of  them 
is  formed  trma  that  portion  of  lite  layer  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  contained  mass  of  yelk.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
primary  differentiation,  more  or  less  extensiye,  of  sur&oe 
fnmi  centre,  the  resulting  siq>erficial  porticm  undergoes  a 
secondary  differentiaticHi  into  inner  and  outer  parts— a 
differentiation  which  is  clearly  of  the  same  order  with  the 
preceding,  and  answers  to  the  next  most  marked  ccmtrast  cf 
conditions. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  this  principle,  understood  in  the 
simple  form  here  presented,  supplies  no  k^  to  the  detailed 
phenomena  of  organic  development.  It  fails  entirely  to  ex- 
plain generic  and  specific  peculiarities ;  and  indeed  leaves  us 
equally  in  the  dark  respecting  those  more  important  dis* 
tinctions  by  which  families  and  orders  are  marked  out 
Why  two  ova,  similarly  exposed  in  the  same  pool,  should 
become  the  one  a  fish,  and  the  other  a  reptile,  it  cannot  tell 
us.  That  from  two  different  eggs  placed  under  the  same 
hen,  shnuld  respectively  come  forth  a  duckHng  and  a  chicken, 
is  a  fact  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  above 
dereloped.  We  have  here  no  alternative  but  to  feU  back 
upcm  the  unexplained  principle  of  hereditary  transmission. 
13ie  capdoity  possessed  by  an  uuorijiuinied  germ  of  unfolding 
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into  a  complfix.  add^^  wludb  xejpeoU  anoeslrai  traits  in  ihe 
mimiteei  detaiK  Q^oui  that  eren  wlien  it  has  been  placed  in 
Qondititimiiinlike  tiboseof  ita  aneeslc^rs^  isa  capacity  we  cannot 
a&  pseMuinndsiBtaiKL  That  aL  mtfiroscopk)  portion  ol  s^em* 
iiigly  stnujtdideas  matter  should  enbody  an  inftoenee  ef  Buoh 
kind,  tiiat  ^  resulting  man  mil  in  fifty  years  uit&t  become 
gouty  or  insane,  is  a  truth  which  wonld  be  incredible  were  it 
not  daily  illnstrated.  Should  it  howerer  turn  out,  as 

wesbolUiereaft^  find  reason  for  suspecting,  tha4i  these  complex 
d]fiferentiations-3vhioh  adults  exhibit,  are  themselves  the 
dowly  accumulated  and  transmitted  results  of  a  process  like 
that  seen  in  the  first  changes  of  the  germ ;  it  will  fc^ow  that 
eTCin  those  embryonio  changes  due  to  hereditary  influence, 
lire  remote  oonsequenoes  c^  the  alleged  law.  ^ould  it  be 
shown  that  the  dight  modifications  wrought  during  life  on 
each  adult,  and  bequeathed  to  (Spring  along  with  all  like 
preceding  modifications^  are  themselves  unlikeuesses  of  parts 
that  are  produced  by  unlikeuesses  of  ccmditions ;  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  ntodifications  displayed  in  the  course  of  em- 
bryonic devek^ment,  are  partly  direct  ccmsequenoes  of  the 
instability  of  the  honu>geneous,  and  partly  indirect  conse- 
quences of  it.  To  give  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
hypothesis,  however,  is  not  needful  for  the  justification  of  the 
position  here  tak^i.  It  is  enough  that  the  most  conspicuous 
differentiations  which  inciiuent  organisms  universally  display, 
correspond  to  the  most  marked  differences  of  conditions  to 
which  their  parts  are  subject.  It  is  enough  that  the  habitual 
contrast  between  outside  and  inside,  which  we  know  is  pro- 
duced in  inorganic  noasses  by  imlikeness  of  exposure  to  inci- 
dent forces,  is  strictly  paralleled  by  the  first  contrast  that 
makes  its  f^pearance  in  all  organic  masses. 

It  remains  to  point  out  thai  in  the  assemblage  of  orgauicms 
eonstituting  a  species,  the  principle  ^lunciated  is  equally 
traceable.  We  have  abundant  materials  for  the  induction 
that  eaeh  iqpecies  will  not  remain  uniform,  but  is  ever  beoom- 
iag  to  some  extent  multiform ;  and  Ihero  is  ground  for  the 
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deduction  that  this  lapse  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  is 
caused  by  the  subjection  of  its  members  to  unlike  sets  ci 
circumstances.  The  &ct  that  in  every  speciesy  animal  and 
vegetal^  the  individuals  are  never  quite  alike ;  joined  wiUi 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  every  species  a  tendency  to  the  pro- 
duction of  differences  marked  enough  to  constitute  varieties ; 
form  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  the  induction.  While  the 
deduction  is  confirmed  by  the  familiar  experience  that  varieties 
are  most  numerous  and  decided  where,  as  among  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals,  the  conditions  of  life  d^Murt 
from  the  original  ones,  most  widely  and  in  the  most  numerous 
ways.  Whether  we  r^;ard  '^nc^kural  selection ''  as  wholly, 
or  only  in  part,  the  agency  through  which  varieties  are 
established,  matters  not  to  tiie  g^ieral  conclusion.  For  as 
the  survival  of  any  variety  proves  its  constitution  to  be  in 
harmony  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  surrounding  forces --as 
the  multiplication  of  a  variety  and  the  usurpation  by  it  of  an 
area  previously  occupied  by  some  other  part  of  the  species, 
implies  different  effects  produced  by  such  aggregate  of  forces 
on  the  two,  it  is  clear  that  this  aggregate  of  forces  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  differentiation— it  is  dear  that  if  the  variety 
supplants  the  original  species  in  some  localities  but  not  in 
others,  it  does  so  because  the  aggregate  of  forces  in  ihe  one 
locality  is  unlike  that  in  the  other — it  is  clear  that  the  lapse 
of  the  species  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  hetero^ 
geneity  arises  from  the  exposure  of  its  different  parts  to 
different  aggregates  of  forces. 

§  113.  Among  mental  phenomena  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  alleged  law  without  an  analysis  too  extensive  for  the 
occasion.  To  show  satisfactorily  how  states  of  consciousness, 
originally  homogeneous,  become  heterogeneous  through  dif- 
ferences in  the  changes  wrought  by  different  forces,  would 
require  us  carefully  to  trace  out  the  organization  of  early 
experiences.  Were  this  done  it  would  become  manifest  that 
the  development  of  intelligenoe,  is,  under  one  of  its  chief 
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aspects,  a  dividing  into  separate  dasses,  the  tmlike  tilings 
preTioiifily  confounded  togetiier  in  one  class — a  formation  of 
sub-classes  and  sub-sub-dasses,  until  the  once  confdsed  ag- 
gregate of  objects  known,  is  riesolyed  into  an  aggregate  which 
unites  extreme  heterogeneity  among  its  multiplied  groups, 
with  complete  homogeneity  lonong  the  members  of  each 
group.  If,  for  example,  we  foUowed,  through  ascending  grades 
of  creatures^  the  genesis  of  that  vast  structure  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  sight,  we  shoxdd  find  that  in  the  first  stage, 
where  eyes  sufiice  for  nothing  beyond  the  discrimination  of 
light  from  darkness,  the  only  possible  classifications  of  objects 
seen,  must  be  those  based  on  the  manner  in  which  light  is 
obstructed,  and  the  degree  in  ^i^ch  it  is  obstructed.  We 
should  find  that  by  such  undeveloped  visual  organs,  the 
shadows  traversing  the  rudimentary  retina  would  be  merely 
distinguished  into  those  of  the  stationary  objects  which 
the  creature  passed  during  its  own  movements,  and  those 
of  ibe  moving  objects  which  came  near  the  creature  while 
it  was  at  rest;  and  that  so  the  extremely  general  clas- 
sification of  visible  things  into  stationary  and  moviog,  would 
be  the  earliest  formed*  We  should  find  that  whereas  the 
simplest  eyes  are  not  fitted  to  distinguish  between  an  obstruc- 
tion of  light  caused  by  a  small  object  dose  to,  and  an  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  a  large  object  at  some  distance,  eyes  a  little 
more  developed  must  be  competent  to  such  a  distinction; 
whence  must  result  a  vague  differentiation  of  the  class  of 
moving  objects,  into  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote.  We 
should  find  that  such  further  improvements  in  vision  as  those 
which  make  possible  a  better  estimation  of  distances  by 
adjustment  of  the  c^tio  axes,  and  those  which,  through  en- 
largement and  subdivision  of  the  retina,  make  possible  the  dis- 
crimination of  shapes,  must  have  the  efifects  of  giving  greater 
definiteness  to  the  classes  already  formed,  and  of  sub-dividing 
these  into  smaller  classes,  consisting  of  objects  less  unlike.  And 
we  should  find  that  each  additional  refinement  of  the  peroep- 
tive  organs,  must  similarly  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  divisions 
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andaBharpeningofihelimitiofeadidhrisixHL  laervyinfatnt 
Blight  be  traced  HiB  analogous  transformation  of  a  coDfoaed 
aggregate  of  iiBprasaions  of  BoinDOCinding  object 
as  differing  in  their  distances^  sizes^  and  Aapes^  into  0q)an^ 
classes  of  obfeoEts  nnlike  eadi  other  in  these  and -various  other 
respects.  And  in  the  one  eaae  as  in  the  other,  it  might  be 
shown  tiiat  the  chimge  from  ihk  first  indefinite,  incoh^^nt 
and  comparativdly  homogezieons  oonscioagneai,  to  a  definite^ 
coherent,  and  heterogeneoiifl  one,  is  dne  to  diffiarences  in  the 
actions  of  incident  foroes  on  the  organism.  These 

brief  indications  of  what  might  be  shown,  did  qmee  permit^ 
must  here  suffice.  Probably  they  will  give  adequate  cine  to 
an  argxmient  by  which  eadi  reader  may  satisfy  himsdf  fliad 
the  coarse  of  mental  evolutiosi  oSen  no  exeepticm  to  the 
general  law.  In  fiirther  aid  of  muck,  an  argoment,  I  will  here 
add  an  illustration  that  is  comprehensible  apart  from  the 
process  of  mental  eyolution  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  remarked  (I  am  told  by  Coleridge,  though  I 
have  been  unaUe  to  find  the  passage)  that  widi  the  advance 
of  language,  words  which  were  originally  alike  in  their 
meanings  acquire  unlike  meanings*— a  change  which  he 
expresses  by  the  formidable  word  ^' desjmonymLmtion." 
Among  indigenous  words  this  loss  of  equivaWce  cannot 
be  clearly  shown;  because  m  them  the  diverg^icies  of 
meaning  began  before  the  dawn  of  literature.  "Bvii  among 
words  that  have  been  coined^  or  adopted  from  other 
languages,  since  the  writing  of  books  commenced,  it  is 
demcmstrable.  In  the  old  divines,  misoreant  is  used  in 
its  etymological  sense  ciunbeKever;  but  in  modem  speech  it 
has  entirely  lost  this  sense.  Similarly  with  evU-doer  anti 
malefuckr:  eauuti&y  synonymous  as  these  are  by  derivation, 
they  are  no  longer  synonjnEuous  by  usage :  by  a  malefactor 
we  now  understand  a  convicted  criminal,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  acceptation  of  evil-doer.  The  yerh  prodtu^e,  bears  in 
Euclid  its  primaiy  meaning^to  prohnff,  or  draw  aui/  but 
the  now  largely  developed  meanings  ot  produce  have  little  in 
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comtndnirith  &e meanings  of  prohng,  or  drmw  out.  In  the 
GSuireli  of  Eagland  liturgy,  an  odd  effect  results  from  the 
occurrenoe  of  prevent  in  its  original  sense — to  come  before, 
in^ead  of  its  modem  specialized  sense — to  come  before  with  the 
effect  of  arresting.  But  the  most  conelustre  cases  are  those 
in  wkioh  the  contrasted  vporda  eonsist  of  the  same  parts  differ- 
enilj  combined ;  as  in  go  under  and  undergo.  We  go  under 
a  tree^  and  we  undergo  a  pain«  But  though,  if  analytieally 
oottsidered^  the  meanings  of  these  expressions  would  be  the 
same  were  the  words  transposed,  habit  has  so  far  modified 
their  meanings  that  we  oould  not  without  absurdity  speak  of 
undergoiiig  a  tree  and  g(dng  under  a  pain.  Countless 

gqoh  instances  might  be  brought  to  show  that  between  two 
worlds  which  are  originaUyof  like  force,  on  equilibrium  can- 
not be  mainteined.  Unless  they  are  daily  used  in  exactly 
eqiial  deigreeSy  in  exadly  similar  relations  (against  which 
there  are  infinite  probabilities),  there  necessarily  arises  a  habit 
of  a8eKM»iting  one  rather  than  the  other  with  particular  acts, 
or  objceta.  Such  a  habit,  .once  commenced,  becomes  confirm^ 
ed  ;  and  gradually  their  homogeneity  of  mesming  disappears. 
In  each  individual  we  may  see  the  tendency  which  inevitably 
leads  to  this  result.  A  certain  vocabulary  and  a  certain  set 
of  {durases,  distinguish  the  &qpeeoh  of  eaeh  person :  each  per- 
aqn  habitually  uses  certain  words  is  places  wh^e  other  words 
aire  hatntually  «Bed  by  other  petosons ;  and  th^re  is  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  favourite  expressions.  This  inability  ta 
niaintaia  a  balance  in  the  use-  of  verbal  symlxdB,  whidi  cha- 
ractedlzes  every  man,  characterizes^  by  consequence  oggre- 
gntes  of  men ;  and  the  desynonymizationof  wordsis  the  ulti- 
mate effect. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  felt  in  trnderstanding  how  tiiese 
mental  changes  exemplify  &  law  of  physical  transformati(«i8 
that  are  wrought  by  physical  forces,  it  will  disappear  on  con- 
templating acts  of  mind  as  nervous  functions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  loa^  of  equilibrium  above  instanced,  is  a  loss  of 
functional  equality  between  some  two  el^KWtttsof  thenetvous 
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system.  And  it  will  be  seen  that,  ad  in  other  cases,  this  loss 
of  fimctional  equality  is  due  to  differences  in  the  incidence  of 
forces. 

§  114.  Masses  of  men,  in  common  with  all  other  masses, 
show  a  like  proclivity  similarly  caused.  Small  combinations 
and  large  societies  equally  manifest  it ;  and  in  the  one,  as  in 
the  other,  both  govermnental  and  industrial  differentiaticms 
are  initiated  by  it.  Let  us  glance  at  the  facts  tmder  theee 
two  heads. 

A  business  partnership,  balanced  as  the  authorities  of  its 
members  may  theoretically  be,  practically  becomes  a  imion  in 
which  the  authority  of  one  partner  is  tacitly  recognized  as  ' 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  or  others.  Though  the  share- 
holders have  given  equal  powers  to  the  directors  of  ihmi 
company,  inequalities  of  power  soon  arise  among  them ;  and 
usually  the  supremacy  Of  some  one  director  grows  so  marked, 
that  his  decisions  determine  the  course  which  the  board  takes. 
Nor  in  associations  for  political,  charitable,  literary,  or  other 
purposes,  do  we  £Etil  to  find  a  like  process  of  division  into 
dominant  and  subordinate  parties ;  each  having  its  leader,  its 
members  of  less  influence,  and  its  mass  of  imiTiflnftTitiftl  mem- 
bers. These*  minor  instances  in  which  unorganized  groups  of 
men,  standing  rn  homogeneous  relations,  may  be  watched 
gradually  passing  into  organized  groups  of  men  standing  in 
heterogeneous  relations,  give  us  the  key  to  social  inequalities. 
Barbarous  and  civilized  communities  are  alike  characterized 
by  separation  into  classes,  as  well  as  by  separation  of  each 
class  into  more  important  and  less  important  units ;  and  this 
structure  is  manifestly  the  gradually-consolidated  result  ci  a 
process  like  that  daily  exemplified  in  trading  and  other  com- 
binations. So  long  as  men  are  constituted  to  act  on  one  an- 
other, either  by  physical  force  or  by  force  of  character,  the 
struggles  for  supremacy  must  finally  be  decided  in  fitvour  of 
some  one ;  and  the  difference  once  commenced  must  tend  to 
become  ever  more  marked.  Its  unstable  equilibrium  being  de- 
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stroyed,  the  imifonn  must  grayitate  with  increasing  rapidity 
into  the  multiform.  And  so  siq>remacy  and  subordination 
must  establish  themselyes,  as  we  see  they  do,  throughout  the 
whole  struoturo  of  a  society^  firom  the  great  dass-diyisions 
pervading  its  entire  body,  down  to  village  cliques,  and  even 
down  to  every  posse  of  school-boys.  Probably  it  will 

be  objected  that  such  changes  result,  not  from  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  original  aggregations,  but  fr<Hn  their  non-homo- 
geneity— ^from  certain  slight  differences  existing  among  their 
xmits  at  the  outset.  This  is  doubtless  the  proximate  cause. 
In  strictness,  such  changes  must  be  regarded  as  transforma- 
tions of  the  rdatively  homogeneous  iato  the  relatively  hetero- 
geneous. But  it  is  abundantly  dear  that  an  aggregation  of 
men,  absolutely  alike  in  their  endowments,  would  eventually 
undergo  a  similar  transformation.  For  in  the  absence  of 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  lives  severally  led  by  them— in 
their  occiq)ations,  physical  conditions,  domestic  relations,  and 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling— there  must  arise  differences 
among  them ;  and  these  must  finally  initiate  social  differen- 
tiations. Even  inequalities  of  health  caused  by  accidents, 
must,  by  entailing  inequalities  of  physical  and  mental  power, 
disturb  the  exact  balance  of  mutual  influences  among  the 
units;  and  the  balance  once  disturbed,  must  inevitably  be 
lost.  Whence,  indeed,  besides  seeing  that  a  body  of  men 
absolutely  homogeneous  in  their  governmental  relations,  must, 
like  all  other  homogeneous  bodies,  become  heterogeneous, 
we  also  see  that  it  must  do  this  from  the  same  ultimate  cause 
—unequal  exposure  of  its  parts  to  incident  forces. 

The  first  industrial  divisions  of  societies  are  much  more 
obviously  due  to  unlikenesses  of  external  circumstances. 
Such  divisions  are  absent  until  such  unlikenesses  are  estab- 
lished. Nomadic  tribes  do  not  permanently  expose  any 
groups  of  their  members  to  special  local  conditions ;  nor  does 
a  stationary  tribe,  when  occupying  only  a  small  area,  main- 
tain from  generation  to  generation  marked  contrasts  in  the 
local  conditions  of  its  members ;  and  in  such  tribes  there  are 
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no  decided  eooncmiical  dififereniiationB.  Btit  a  oommiiiiity 
whioh,  growing  populous,  haa  overB|MPead  a  large  tract,  and 
hasbecMueso  far  settled  that  its  members  live  and  die  in  £heir 
respective  districts/  ke^  its  sevcnral  sectioaifl  in  different 
physical  circumstances ;  and  then  they  no  longer  i%main  alike 
in  their  occupations.  Those  who  Eve  dispersed  cofttiniie  to 
hunt  or  cultivate  the  earth ;  those  who  Gpread  to  the  sea-sliote 
fall  into  maritime  occupations ;  wfafle  the  inhabitants  of  sonte 
spot  chosen,  perhaps  for  its  centrality,  as  one  of  periodical 
ass^nblage,  bee(mie  traders,  and  a  town  q>rings  up.  "Eaxii 
of  these  classes  undergoes  a  modification  of  character  eo&se- 
quent  on  its  ftmcticm,  and  better  fitting  it  to  its  funotimi. 
Later  in  the  process  of  social  evolution  these  local  adapt- 
ations are  greatly  multiplied.  A  result  of  differences  in 
soil  and  climate,  is  that  the  rural  inhabitants  in  diffieteort 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  their  occupations  jpardally  specialr 
ized ;  and  become  respectively  distinguidied  a&  chiefly  pro- 
ducing cattle,  or  she^,  or  wheats  or  oats,  or  hops,  or  ojrder. 
People  living  where  coal-fields  are  discovered  are  transformr 
ed  into  colliers ;  Comishmen  take  to  mining  because  Cota^ 
wall  is  metalliferous ;  and  the  ir(m-manu£EK)ture  is  the  dkmii- 
nant  industry  where  iron-stone  is  jdentifuL  lAverpool 
has  assumed  the  office  of  importing  cott(mi  in  eon^e^ieiioe  ^ 
its  proximity  to  the  district  where  cott(m  goods  Are  made ; 
and  for  analogous  reasons,  Hull  has  become  the  chief  port  at 
which  foreign  wools  are  brought  in.  Even  in  HkQ  establish- 
ment of  breweries,  of  dye-works,  of  sbte-quarries,  of  brick- 
yards, we  may  see  the  same  truth.  So  that  both  in  general 
and  in  detail,  the  specializations  of  the  social  organism  which 
characterize  separate  districts,  primarily  dep^id  on  local 
circumstances.  Those  divisions  of  labour  which  tmder  aa- 
other  aspect  were  interpreted  as  due  to  the  setting  ap  o£  motion 
in  the  directions  of  least  resistance  (§  91),  are  here  ixh- 
terpreted  as  due  to  difierences  in  the  incident  forces ;  and 
the  two  interpretations  are  quite  consistent  wiih  each 
other.    For  that  which  in  each  case  (letermines  the  direptiQii 
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d'leasFt  reMtanoe,  is  the  distribixtion  of  the  forces  to  beover- 
come;  and  hence  unlikenesses  of  distribution  in  separate 
localities^  entails  unlikenesses  in  the  course  of  human  action 
in  thoae  localities — entails  industrial  differentiations. 

§  115.  la  oonuBon  with  the  general  truths  set  fcnrth  in 
prooeding  ch^terSy  die  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  de- 
monstrable a  priori.  It^  lilce  each  of  them,  is  a  cordhury  from 
the  persistenGe  of  force.  Already  this  has  been  tacitly  im- 
plied by  assigning  unlikeness  in  the  exposure  of  its  part  to 
sarroimding  agencies,  as  the  reason  why  a  uniform  mass  loses 
its  uniformity.  But  here  it  will  be  prop^  to  expand  this 
tadt  implication  into  definite  proof. 

On  striking  a  mass  of  matter  with  such  force  as  either  to 
indeitt  it  or  make  it  fly  to  pieces,  we  see  both  that  the  blow 
affects  di&rently  its  different  parts,  and  that  the  differences 
are  consequent  on  the  unlike  relations  of  its  parts  to  the 
ibrce  imprea^ed.  The  part  with  which  the  striking  body 
comes  in  contact,  receiving  the  whole  of  the  communicated 
momentum,  is  driTen  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
It  tiius  compresses  and  tends  to  displace  ihe  more  centrally 
fiitoated  portions  of  the  mass.  These,  however,  cannot  be 
compressed  or  thmst  out  of  their  places  without  pressing  on 
an  surrounding  portions.  And  wh^  the  blow  is  violent 
enough  to  fracture  the  mass,  we  see,  in  the  radial  dispersion 
cii  its  fragments,  that  the  original  momentum,  in  being  dis- 
tributed throu^out  it,  has  been  divided  into  numerous  minor 
momenta,  unlike  in  their  directions.  We  see  that  these  di- 
rections are  determined  by  the  positions  of  the  parts  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  with  respect  to  the  point  of  impact. 
We  see  that  the  parts  are  differently  affected  by  the  disrup- 
tive force,  because  they  are  differently  related  to  it  in  their 
directions  and  attcu;hments — ^that  the  effects  being  the  joint 
products  of  the  cause  and  the  conditions,  cannot  be  alike  in 
parts  which  are  differently  conditioned.  A  body  on 

which*  radiant  heat  is  &lling,  exemplifies  this  truth  still  more 
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dearly.  Taking  the  simplest  case  (that  of  a  sphere)  we  see 
that  while  the  part  nearest  to  the  radiating  centre  receiYes 
the  rays  at  right  angles,  the  rays  strike  the  other  parts  of  the 
exposed  side  at  all  angles  from  90®  down  to  0®.  Again,  the 
molecular  vibrations  propagated  through  the  mass  from  the 
surface  which  receives  the  heat,  must  proceed  inwards  at  an- 
gles differing  for  each  point.  Further,  the  interior  parts  of 
the  sphere  affected  by  the  vibrations  proceeding  from  all 
points  of  the  heated  side,  must  be  dissimilarly  affected  in  pro- 
portion as  their  positions  are  dissimilar.  So  that  whether 
they  be  on  the  recipient  area,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  ronote 
side,  the  constituent  atoms  are  all  thrown  into  states  of  vibia- 
tion  more  or  less  unlike  each  other. 

But  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  conclusioa 
that  a  uniform  force  produces  different  changes  throughout  a 
uniform  mass,  because  the  parts  of  the  mass  stand  in  differ^ 
relations  to  the  force  P  Fully  to  understand  this,  we  must 
contemplate  each  part  as  simidtaneously  subject  to  other 
forces — ^those  of  gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  molecular  motion, 
&c.  The  effect  wrought  by  an  additional  force,  must  be  a 
resultant  of  it  and  the  forces  already  in  action*  If  the  forces 
already  in  action  on  two  parts  of  any  aggregate,  are  different  in 
their  directions,  the  effects  produced  on  these  two  parts  fay  like 
forces  must  be  different  in  their  directions.  Why  must  t^ey  be 
different  P  They  must  be  different  because  such  unUkeness  as 
exists  between  the  two  sets  of  fieustors,  is  made  by  the  presence 
in  the  (me  of  some  specially  ^directed  force  that  is  not  pie- 
sent  in  the  other;  and  that  this  force  will  produce  an 
effect,  rendering  the  total  result  in  the  one  case  unl^  that 
in  the  other,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force.  Stillmore  mamfestdoes  it  become  that  the  dis- 

similarly-placed parts  of  any  aggregate  must  be  dissimilarly 
modified  by  an  incid^it  force,  when  we  remember  that  the 
qnaniitiei  of  the  incident  force  to  which  they  are  severally 
subject,  are  not  equal,  as  above  supposed ;  but  are  nearty  al- 
ways very  unequal    The  outer  parta  of  masses  are  usually 
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alone  exposed  to  chemical  actions ;  and  not  only  are  their 
inner  ports  shielded  from  the  affinities  of  external  elements, 
bat  such  affinities  are  brooglit  to  bear  nneqnaUy  on  their 
snr&ces ;  since  chemical  action  sets  up  currents  through  the 
mednmi  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  so  brings  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  surface  unequal  quantities  of  the  active  agent. 
Again,  the  amounts  of  any  external  radiant  force  which  the 
different  parts  of  an  aggregate  receive,  are  widely  contrasted : 
we  have  the  contrast  between  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
side  next  the  radiating  centre,  and  the  quantity,  or  rather  no 
quantity,  fisdling  on  the  opposite  side ;  we  have  contrasts  in 
the  quantities  received  by  differently-placed  areas  on  the 
exposed  side;  and  we  have  endless  contrasts  between  the 
quantities  received  by  the  various  parts  of  the  interior.  Simi- 
larly when  mechanical  force  is  expended  on  any  aggregate, 
^ther  by  collision,  continued  pressure,  or  tension,  the  amounts 
of  strain  distributed  throughout  the  mass  are  manifestly 
unlike  &r  unlike  positions.  But  to  say  the  different  parts  of 
an  aggregate  receive  different  quantities  of  any  incident  force, 
is  to  say  that  their  states  are  modified  by  it  in  different 
degrees — is  to  say  that  if  they  were  before  homogeneous  in 
their  relations  they  must  be  rendered  to  a  proportionate 
extent  heterogeneous ;  since,  force  being  persistent,  the 
different  quantities  of  it  falling  on  the  different  parts, 
must  work  in  them  different  quantities  of  effect — different 
changes.  Yet  one  more  kindred  deduction  is  required 

to  complete  the  argument.  We  may,  by  parallel  reasoning, 
reach  the  conclusion  that,  even  apart  from  the  action  of  any  ex- 
ternal force,  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  aggregate  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  unequal  actions  of  its  parts  on  each  other. 
That  mutual  influence  which  produces  aggregation  (not  to 
mention  other  mutual  influences)  must  work  different  effects 
on  the  different  parts ;  since  they  are  severally  exposed  to  it 
in  unlike  amounts  and  directions.  This  will  be  clearly  seen 
on  rem^nbering  that  the  portions  of  which  the  whole  is  made 
up,  may  be  severally  regarded  as  minor  wholes ;  that  on  each  of 
18 
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these  minor  wholes^  the  action  of  the  entire  aggr^;ate  then 
becomes  an  external  incident  force ;  that  such  external  inci- 
dent force  must^  as  above  shown^  work  nnlike  changes  in  the 
parts  of  any  such  minor  whole ;  and  that  if  the  minor  wholes 
are  seyeraUy  thus  rendered  heterogeneous,  the  entire  aggre- 
gate is  rendered  heterogeneous. 

The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  thus  deducible  finam 
that  primordial  truth  which  underlies  our  intelligence.  One 
stable  homogeneity  only,  is  hypothetically  possible.  If  centres 
of  force,  absolutely  uniform  in  their  powers,  were  diffused 
with  absolute  uniformity  through  unlimited  space,  they  would 
remain  in  equilibrium.  This  however,  though  a  verbally 
intelligible  supposition,  is  one  that  cannot  be  represented  in 
thought;  since  imlimited  space  is  inconceivable.  But  all 
finite  forms  of  the  homogeneous — all  forms  of  it  which  we 
can  know  or  conceive,  must  inevitably  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneity. In  three  several  ways  does  the  persistence  of  f<nrce 
necessitate  this.  Setting  external  agencies  aside,  each  unit 
of  a  homogeneous  whole  must  be  differently  affected  from 
any  of  the  rest  by  the  aggregate  action  of  the  rest  upon  ii 
The  resultant  force  exercised  by  the  aggregate  on  each  unit, 
being  in  no  two  cases  alike  in  both  amount  and  direction,  and 
usually  not  in  either,  any  incident  force,  even  if  uniform  in 
amount  and  direction,  cannot  produce  like  effects  on  the  units. 
And  the  various  positions  of  the  parts  in  relation  to  any  in- 
cident force,  preventing  them  from  receiving  it  in  uniform 
amounts  and  directions,  a  further  difference  in  the  effects 
wrought  on  them  is  inevitably  produced. 

One  further  remark  is  needed.  To  the  conclusion  that 
the  changes  with  which  Evolution  cammences,  are  thus  ne* 
cessitated,  remains  to  be  added  the  conclusion  that  these 
changes  must  continue.  The  absolutely  homogeneous  must 
lose  its  equilibrium;  and  the  relatively  homogeneous  must 
lapse  into  the  relatively  less  homogeneous.  That  which 
is  true  of  any  total  mass,  is  true  of  the  parts  into  which 
it  segregates.      The  uniformity  of   each  such  part  must 
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as  inevitably  be  lost  in  multiformity^  as  was  that  of  the 
original  whole ;  and  for  like  reasons.  And  thus  the  continued 
changes  which  characterize  Evolution^  in  so  far  as  they  are 
constituted  by  the  lapse  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous^ and  of  the  less  heterogeneous  into  the  more  hetero- 
geneouSy  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  persistence  of 
ffirce. 


CHAFrER  XIV. 

THE  MULTIPLICATION  OP  EFFECTS. 

S  116.  To  the  cause  of  increasing  complexity  set  forth  in 
the  last  chapter,  we  have  in  this  chapter  to  add  another. 
Though  secondary  in  order  of  time,  it  is  scarcely  secondary  in 
order  of  importance.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  cause 
already  assigned,  it  would  necessitate  a  change  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous ;  and  joined  with  it,  it 
makes  this  change  both  mjore  rapid  and  more  inyolyed.  To 
come  in  sight  of  it,  we  have  but  to  pursue  a  step  farther, 
that  conflict  between  force  and  matter  already  delineated. 
Let  us  do  this. 

When  a  uniform  aggregate  is  subject  to  a  uniform  foroe, 
we  have  seen  that  its  constituents,  being  differently  condi- 
tioned, are  differently  modified.  But  while  we  have  ccm- 
templated  the  yarious  parts  of  the  aggregate  as  thus  undergo- 
ing unlike  changes,  we  have  not  yet  contemplated  the  unlike 
changes  simultaneously  produced  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
incident  force.  These  must  be  as  numerous  and  important  as 
the  others.  Action  and  re-action  being  equal  and  opposite,  it 
follows  that  in  differentiating  the  parts  on  which  it  £Edla  in 
unlike  ways,  the  incident  force  must  itself  be*  correspond- 
ingly differentiated.  Instead  of  being  as  before,  a  uniform 
force,  it  must  thereafter  be  a  multiform  force — a  group  of 
dissimilar  forces.  A  few  illustrations  will  make  this  tmih 
manifest. 
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A  single  £arce  is  diyided  by  conflict  iniii  matter  into 
forces  that  widely  div^ge.  In  the  case  lately  cited,  of  a 
body  shattered  by  vident  collision^  besides  the  change  of  the 
homogeneous  mass  into  a  heterogeneoas  group  of  scattered 
fragmentsi  there  is  a  change  of  the  homogeneous  momentum 
into  a  group  of  momenta,  heterogeneous  in  both  amounts 
and  directions.  Similarly  with  the  forces  we  know  as  light 
and  heat.  Aftei"  the  dispersion  of  these  by  a  radiating  body 
towards  all  points,  they  are  re-dispersed  towards  all  points 
by  the  bodies  on  which  they  fall.  Of  the  Sun's  rays,  issu- 
ing from  him  on  evety  side,  s^ne  few  strike  the  Moon. 
These  being  reflected  at  all  angles  from  the  Moon's  sur- 
face, some  few  of  them  strike  the  Earth.  By  a  like 
process  the  few  which  reach  the  Earth  are  again  dif- 
fused through  surrounding  space.  And  on  each  occasion, 
such  portions  of  the  rays  as  are  absorbed  instead  of  re- 
flected, undei^  refractions  that  equally  destroy  their 
parallelism.  More  than  this  is  true.    By  conflict 

with  matter,  a  imiform  force  is  in  part  changed  into  forces 
difiEmng  in  their  directions ;  and  in  part  it  is  changed  into 
foroes  diiSering  in  their  kinds.  When  one  body  is  struck 
against  another,  that  which  we  usually  regard  as  the  effect, 
is  a  change  of  position  or  motion  in  one  or  both  bodies.  But 
a  moment's  tlxought  shows  that  this  is  a  very  incomplete 
Tiew  of  the  matter.  Besides  the  yisible  mechanical  result, 
sound  is  produced ;  or,  to  speak  accurately,  a  Tibration  in 
one  or  botii  bodies,  and  in  the  surroimding  air :  and  under 
some  circumstances  we  call  this  the  effect.  Moreover,  the 
air  has  not  simply  been  made  to  vibrate,  but  has  had  currents 
raised  in  it  by  the  transit  of  the  bodies.  Further,  if  there  is 
not  that  great  structural  change  whidi  we  call  fracture,  there 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies  aroxmd 
their  point  of  collision ;  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  visible 
condensation.^ Yet  more,  this  condensation  is  accompanied 
l^  disengag^nent  of  heat.  In  some  cases  a  ^)ark — that  is, 
light — results,  from  the  incandescence  of  a  portion  struck 
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off;  and  occasionally  this  incandescence  is  associated  with 
chemical  combination.  Thns^  by  the  original  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  coUidon,  at  least  &ve,  and  often  morey 
different  kinds  of  forces  have  been  produced.  Take,  again, 
the  lighting  of  a  candle.  Primarily,  this  is  a  chemical 
change  consequent  on  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  process  (rf 
combination  having  once  been  set  going  by  extraneous  beat, 
there  is  a  continued  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c. — 
in  itself  a  result  more  complex  than  the  extraneous  heat  that 
first  caused  it.  But  along  with  this  process  of  combination 
there  is  a  production  of  heat ;  there  is  a  production  of  light ; 
there  is  an  ascending  column  of  hot  gases  g^ierated ;  there 
are  currents  established  in  the  surrounding  air.  Nor  does 
the  decomposition  of  one  force  into  many  forces  end  herei 
Each  of  the  several  changes  worked  becomes  the  parent  of 
further  changes.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  will  by  and  by 
combine  with  some  base ;  or  under  the  influoace  of  simshine 
give  up  its  carbon  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  water  wifl 
modify  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  around ;  or,  if  1^ 
current  of  hot  gases  containing  it  come  against  a  cold  body, 
will  be  condensed:  altering  die  temperature,  and  perhaps 
the  chemical  state,  of  the  surface  it  covers.  The  heat  given 
out  melts  the  subjacent  tallow,  and  expands  whatever  it 
warms.  The  light,  faUing  on  various  substances,  calls  torih 
from  them  reactions  by  which  it  is  modified;  and  so  divers 
colours  are  produced.  Similarly  even  with  these  secondary 
actions,  which  may  be  traced  out  into  ever-multiplying 
ramifications,  until  they  become  too  minute  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Universally,  then,  the  effect  is  more  complex 
than  the  cause.  Whether  the  aggregate  on  which  it  faUs  be 
homogeneous  or  otherwise,  an  incident  force  is  transformed 
by  the  conflict  into  a  number  of  forces  that  diffl»r  in  tb^ 
amoimts,  or  directions,  or  kinds;  or  in  all  these  respects* 
And  of  this  group  of  variously-modified  forces,  each  vlii* 
mately  imdergoes  a  like  transformation. 
Let  us  now  mark  how  the  process  of  evolution  is  furtbere  J 
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by  this  muhiptication  of  effBcts.  An  incident  force  decom- 
posed by  the  reactions  of  a  body  into  a  group  of  unlike  forces 
«pHI  uniform  £arce  tbus  reduced  to  a  multiform  force — ^be- 
comeB  the  cause  of  a  secondary  increase  of  multiformity  in 
the  body  wbieh  decomposes  it.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw 
that  the  several  parts  of  an  aggregate  are  differently  modi- 
fied l^  any  incident  force.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  by  the 
reactions  of  the  differently  modified  parts,  the  incident  force* 
itself  must  be  divided  into  differently  modified  parts.  Here 
it  remains  to  point  out  that  each  differentiated  division  of 
the  aggregate,  thus  becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  differen- 
tiated division  of  iiie  original  force  is  again  diffiised.  And 
since  unlike  forces  must  produce  tmlike  results,  each  of  these 
diffiarentiated  forces  must  produce,  throughout  the  aggr^;ate, 
a  fiirther  series  of  differentiations.  This  secondary 

cause  of  the  change  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity, 
obviovnly  becomes  more  potent  in  proportion  as  the  hetero- 
geneity increases.  When  the  parts  into  which  any  evolving 
whole  has  8egr^;ated  itself,  have  diverged  widely  in  nature, 
they  wiU  necessarily  react  very  diversely  on  any  incident 
force — they  will  divide  an  incid^at  force  into  so  many 
strongly  contrasted  groups  of  forces.  And  each  of  them  be- 
coming the  centre  of  a  quite  distinct  set  of  influences,  must 
add  to  the  number  of  distinct  secondary  changes  wrought 
throughout  the  aggr^ate.  Yet   another  corollary 

must  be  added.  The  number  of  unlike  parts  of  which  an 
aggregate  consists,  as  wdl  as  the  degree  of  their  unlikeness, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  process.  Every  additional 
specialised  division  is  an  additional  centre  of  specialized 
forces.  If  a  uniform  whole,  in  being  itself  made  multiform 
by  an  incident  force,  makes  the  incident  force  multiform ;  if 
a  whole  consisting  of  two  unlike  sections,  divides  an  incident 
to^roe  into  two  unlike  groups  of  multiform  fwces ;  it  is  clear 
that  each  new  unlike  section  must  be  a  forther  source  of  com- 
plication among  the  forces  at  work  throughout  the  mass — a 
farther  source   of  heterogeneity.      The  multiplication  of 
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effects-  most  proceed  in  geometrical  progreesioxL    Each  stage 
of  evolution  must  initiate  a  higher  stage. 


§  117.  The  force  of  aggregation  acting  on  irregolar  i 
of  rare  matter^  diffused  througli  a  resisting  medium,  will  not 
cause  such  masses  to  move  in  straight  lines  to  tiieir  oommon 
centre  of  gravity ;  but,  as  before  said,  each  will  take  a  eorvi* 
linear  path,  directed  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  All  of  them  being  differently  ccmditiimed,  gravita- 
tion will  impress  on  each  a  motion  differing  in  dir^^pn,  in 
velocity,  and  in  the  degree  of  its  curvature — ^unifonn  aggre- 
gative force  will  be  differentiated  into  multiform  mom^iia. 
The  process  thus  commenced,  must  go  on  till  it  produces  a 
single  mass  of  nebulous  matter ;  and  these  independent  curvi- 
linear motions  must  result  in  a  movem^it  of  this  mass  round 
its  axis :  a  simultaneous  condensation  and  rotation  in  which 
we  see  how  two  effects  of  the  aggregative  farce,  at  first  but 
slightly  divergent,  become  at  last  widely  differmitiated.  A 
gradusd  increase  of  oblateness  in  this  revolving  spheroid,  must 
take  place  through  the  joint  action  of  these  two  forces,  as  the 
bulk  diminishes  and  the  rotation  grows  more  rapid ;  and  this 
we  may  set  down  as  a  third  effect.  The  genesis  of  heat,  which 
must  accompany  augmentation  of  density,  is  a  consequence 
of  yet  another  order — a  consequence  by  no  means  simple; 
since  the  various  parts  of  the  mass,  being  variously  condensed, 
must  be  variously  heated.  Acting  throughout  a  gaseous 
spheroid,  of  which  the  parts  are  unlike  in  their  temperatures, 
the  forces  of  aggregation  and  rotation  must  work  a  further 
series  of  changes :  they  must  set  up  circulating  currents, 
both  general  and  local.  At  a  later  stage  light  as  well  as  heat 
will  be  generated.  Thus  without  dwelling  on  the  likslihood 
of  chemical  combinations  and  electric  disturbances,  it  is  suf« 
ficiently  manifest  that,  supposing  matter  to  have  originally 
existed  in  a  diiOhsed  state,  the  once  uniform  force  which 
caused  its  aggregation,  must  have  become  gradually  dividt^ 
into  different  forces  ;  and  that  each  further  stage  of  oomj^ 
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catian  in  tiie  resnltmg  aggregate,  must  have  initiated  further 
subdiyifloons  of  this  force — a  further  multiplication  of  effects, 
increasing  the  previous  heterogeneity. 

This  section  of  the  argument  majr  however  be  adequately 
sostained,  without  having  recourse  to  any  such  hypothetical 
illuBtrations  as  the  foregoing.    The  astronomical  attributes 
of  the  Earth,  wiU  even  alone  sufiSce  our  purpose.     Consider 
first  the  effiBcts  of  its  momentum  round  its  axis.   There  is  the 
oblateness  ot  its  form ;  there  is  the  alternation  of  day  and 
niglit;    there  are  certain  constant  marine  currents;   and 
there  are  certain  constant  aerial  currents.    Consider  next 
the  secondary  series  of  consequences  due  to  the  divergence 
of  the  Earth's  plane  of  rotation  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 
The  many  di&rences  of  the  seasons,  both   simultaneous 
and  successive,  which  pervade  its  surface,  are  thus  caused.  . 
Hxtemal  attraction  acting  on  this  rotating  oblate  spheroid 
with  inclined  axis,  produces  the  motion  called  nutation,  and 
that  slower  and  larger  one  from  which  follows  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  with  its  several  sequences.    And  then  by  this 
same  force  are  generated  the  tides,  aqueous  and  atmospheric. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest  way  of  showing  the  multi- 
plication of  effects  among  phenomena  of  this  order,  will  be  to 
set  down  the  iufluences  of  any  member  of  the  Solar  System  on 
the  rest.  A  planet  directly  produces  in  neighbouring  planets 
certain  apprecial>le  perturbations,  complicating  those  other- 
wise produced  in  them ;  and  in  the  remoter  planets  it  directly 
produces  certain  less  visible  perturbations.     Here  is  a  first 
series  of  effects.    But  each  of  the  perturbed  planets  is  itself  a 
source  of  perturbations — each  directly  affects  all  the  others. 
Hence,  planet  A  having  drawn  planet  B  out  of  the  position 
it  would  have  occupied  in  A's  absence,  the  perturbations 
which  B  causes  are  different  from  what  they  would  else 
have  been ;  and  similarly  with  C,  D,  E,  &c.    Here  then  is  a 
secondary  series  of  effects :  far  more  numerous  though  far 
smaller  in  their  amounts.    As  these  indirect  perturbations 
must  to  some  extent  modify  the  movements  of  each  planet, 
18* 
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there  rwults  from  them  a  tertiary  series ;  and  so  on  contin- 
ually. Thus  the  force  exercised  by  any  planet  works  a  dif- 
ferent effect  on  each  of  the  rest ;  this  different  effect  is  from 
each  as  a  centre  partially  broken  up  into  minor  different 
effects  on  the  rest ;  and  so  on  in  ever  multiplying  and  dimin- 
ishing waves  throughout  the  entire  system. 

§  118.  If  the  Earth  was  formed  by  the  concentration  of 
diffused  matter,  it  must  at  first  have  been  incandescent ;  and 
whether  the  nebular  hypothesis  be  accepted  or  not,  this  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  Earth  must  now  be  regarded  as  in- 
ductively established — or,  if  not  established,  at  least  rendered 
so  probable  that  it  is  a  generally  admitted  geological  doctrine. 
Several  results  of  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  Earth — as  the 
formation  of  a  crust,  the  solidification  of  sublimed  elements, 
the  precipitation  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  already  noticed — 
and  I  here  again  refer  to  them  merely  to  point  out  that  ibey 
are  simultaneous  effects  of  the  one  cause,  diminishing  heat. 
Let  us  now,  however,  observe  the  multiplied  changes  afterwards 
arising  firom  the  continuance  of  this  one  cause.  The 

Earth,  falling  in  temperature,  must  contract.  Hence  the  sc^d 
crust  at  any  time  existing,  is  presently  too  large  tor  the 
shrinking  nucleus ;  and  being  xmable  to  support  itself,  inevit- 
ably follows  the  nucleus.  But  a  spheroidal  envelope  cannot 
sink  down  into  contact  with  a  smaller  internal  spheroid,  with- 
out disruption :  it  will  run  into  wrinkles,  as  the  rind  of  an 
apple  does  when  the  bulk  of  its  interior  decreases  from  eva- 
poration. As  the  cooling  progresses  and  the  envelc^  thick- 
ens, the  ridges  consequent  on  these  contractions  must  become 
greater ;  rising  ultimately  into  hills  and  mountains ;  and  the 
later  systems  of  moimtains  thus  produced  must  not  only  be 
higher,  as  we  find  them  to  be,  but  they  must  be  longer,  as  we 
also  find  them  to  be.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view  other  modi- 
fying forces,  we  see  what  immense  heterogeneity  of  eurfSace 
arises  from  the  one  cause,  loss  of  heat — a  heterogeneity  which 
the  telescope  shows  us  to  be  paralleled  on  the  Moon,  where  aque- 
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ooB  and  atmo^lieric  agencies  have  been  absent.  But 

we  have  yet  to  notice  another  kind  of  heterogeneity  of 
sur&ee,  aunilarly  and  simnltaneonsly  caused.  While  the 
Earth's  crust  was  still  thin,  the  ridges  produced  by  its  con- 
traction must  not  only  haye  been  small,  but  the  tracts  between 
them  must  haye  rested  with  comparative  smoothness  on  the 
subjacent  liquid  spheroid ;  and  the  water  in  those  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions  where  it  first  condensed,  must  have  been 
evenly  distributed.  But  as  fast  as  the  crust  grew  thicker 
and  gained  corresponding  strength,  the  lines  of  fracture  from 
time  to  time  caused  in  it,  necessarily  occurred  at  greater  dis- 
tances apart ;  the  intermedLate  surfaces  followed  the  contract- 
ing nucleus  with  less  imiformity;  and  there  consequently 
resulted  larger  areas  of  land  and  water.  If  any  one,  after 
wrapping  an  orange  in  wet  tissue  paper,  and  observing  both 
how  small  are  the  wrinkles  and  how  evenly  the  intervening 
spaces  lie  on  the  sur£EU»  of  the  orange,  will  then  wrap  it  in 
ihick  (»irtridge-paper,  and  note  both  the  greater  height  of  the 
ridgefi  and  the  larger  spaces  throughout  which  the  paper  does 
not  touch  the  orange,  he  will  realize  the  finct,  that  as  the 
Ewrth's  solid  envelope  thickened,  the  areas  of  elevation  and 
depression,  becune  greater.  In  place  of  islands  more  or  less 
homogeneously  scattered  over  an  all-embracing  sea,  there  must 
have  gradually  arisen  heterogeneous  arrangements  of  conti- 
nent and  ocean,  such  as  we  now  know.  This  double 
change  in  the  extent  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  lands,  in- 
volved yet  another  species  of  heterogeneity— that  of  coast-line. 
A  tolerably  even  surface  raised  out  of  the  ocean  will  have  a 
simple,  regular  sea-margin ;  but  a  surface  varied  by  table- 
lands and  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  will,  when  raised 
out  of  the  ocean,  have  an  outline  extremely  irregular,  alike 
in  its  leading  features  and  in  its  details.  Thus  endless  is  the 
accumulation  of  geological  and  geographical  residts  slowly 
brought  about  by  this  one  cause — the  escape  of  the  Earth's 
primitive  heat. 

When  we  pass  £rom  the  agency  which  gedogists  term  ig- 
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neous^  to  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencieSi  we  fiee  a  like 
ever-growing  complication  of  effects.  The  denuding  actions 
of  air  and  water  have^  from  the  beginning,  l)een  modifying 
every  exposed  surface :  everywhere  working  many  difiEbrent 
changes.  As  akeady  shown  (§  80)  the  original  source  of  those 
gaseous  and  fluid  motions  which  effect  denudation^  is  the  solar 
heat.  The  transformation  of  this  into  various  modes  of  force^ 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  matter  on  whioli 
it  hMa,  is  the  first  stage  of  complication.  The  sun's  rays, 
striking  at  all  angles  a  sphere,  that  from  moment  to  mcxoieait 
presents  and  withdraws  different  parts  of  its  surfEU^  and  each 
of  them  for  a  different  time  daily  throughout  the  year,  would 
produce  a  considerable  variety  of  changes  even  were  the 
sphere  uniforuL  But  falling  as  they  do  on  a  sphere  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  which  wide  azeas 
of  cloud'are  suspended,  and  which  here  unveils  vast  tracts  of 
sea,  thereof  level  land,  there  o^mountainis,  thereof  snow  and 
ice,  they  initiate  in  its  several  parts  countless  difSsrent  move* 
ments.  Currents  of  air  of  9II  sizes,  directian%  velocities,  and 
temperatures,  are  set  up ;  as  are  also  marine  currents  simi- 
larly contrasted  in  their  characters.  In  this  region  the  sur- 
face is  giving  off  water  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  in  that»  dew 
is  being  precipitated ;  and  in  the  other,  rain  is  d^^K^ypdiiig — 
differences  that  arise  from  the  evsj^-changing  ratio  between 
the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  in  each  place,  ^t  (me 
hour,  arapidfall  in  temperature  leads  to tiie  formation  of  ice, 
with  an  accompanying  expansion  throughout  the  moist 
bodies  froz^i ;  while  at  another,  a  thftW  tiplnck*^  the  dislocated 
fragments  of  these  bodies.  An^  th^n«  py^^pi^g ,  to  a  socoimI 
stage  of  complication,  we.seei  that  .the  ma&y  kinds  of  motioii 
directly  or  indirectiy  canned  by  tiiQ  sna'a  rays,  severally  i»o- 
duce;  results  that  vary  with!  the  coitditions.  Oxidatioii* 
drought,  wind,  frost,  rain,  glEu^i^ra,  riviirsi  waves,  and  odier 
denuding  agents  effect  disint^;ration8  tiiat  are  d^rmined  in 
their  amounts  and  qualities  by  local  circumstances.  Aeting 
upon  a  tract  of  graitite,  such  agents  here  work  scarcely  an 
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appredable  ^Sect ;  there  cause  exfoliations  of  the  sorface,  and 
a  resulting  h&qp  of  debris  and  boulders ;  and  elsewhere,  after 
decomposing  the  feldspar  into  a  nrhite  day,  carry  away  this 
with  the  aeconqpanying  quartz  and  mica,  and  deposit  them 
in  sqiarate  beds,  floviatile  and  marine.  When  the  exposed 
land  consists  of  several  unlike  formations,  sedimentary  and 
igneous,  dianges  proportionably  more  heterogeneous  are 
wrought.  The  formations  bemg  disintegrable  in  di£Eerent  de- 
grees, there  follows  an  increased  irregularity  of  surface.  The 
ureas  drained  by  different  riyers  being  differently  constituted, 
these  rivers  carry  down  to  the  sea  unlike  combinations  of 
ingredienlB ;  and  so  sundry  new  strata  of  distinct  composition 
arise.  And  here  indeed  we  may  see  very  simply  illustrated, 
the  truths  that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  effects  increases  in  a 
ge<»netrical  progression,  with  the  heterogeneity  of  the  object 
acted  upon.  A  continent  of  complex  structure,  presenting 
many  strata  irtegnlarly  distributed,  rJEtised  to  various  levels, 
tilted  up  at  all  angles,  must,  under  the  same  denuding  agen- 
cies, give  origin  to  immensely  multiplied  results :  each  dis- 
trict must  Jbe  peculiarly  modified ;  each  river  must  carry 
down  a  distinct  kind  of  detritus ;  each  deposit  must  be  differ- 
ently distributed  by  the  entangled  currents,  tidal  and  other, 
which  wash  the  contorted  shores ;  and  every  additional  com- 
plication of  sur&ce  must  be  the  cause  of  more  than  one  ad- 
ditional consequenciB.  But  not  to  dwell  on  these,  let  us, 
for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  truth  in  relation  to  the  inor- 
ganic world,  consider  what  would  presently  follow  £rom  some 
extensive  cosmical  revolution — say  the  subsidence  of  Central 
America.  The  immediate  results  of  the  disturbance  would 
themselves  be  sufficiently  complex.  Besides  the  numberless 
dislocations  of  strata,  the  ejections  of  igneous  matter,  the 
propagation  of  earthquake  vibrations  thousands  of  miles 
around,  the  loud  explosions,  and  the  escape  of  gases,  there 
would  be  the  rush  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  sup- 
ply the  vacant  space,  the  subsequent  recoil  of  enormous 
waves,  which  would  traverse  both  these  oceans  and  produce 
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myriads  of  changes  along  their  ihoreSy  the  corresponding  at- 
mospheric waves  complicated  by  the  currents  surrounding  each 
volcanic  vent,  and  the  electrioal  disdiarges  with  which  such 
disturbances  are  accompanied.  But  tb^ie  tempcraiy  e&ets 
would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  permanent  ones. 
The  complex  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  be 
altered  in  directions  and  amounts.  The  distribution  of  heat 
achieved  by  these  currents  would  be  difiisrent  firoon  what  it  i& 
The  arrangement  of  the  isothermal  lines,  not  only  on  the 
neighbouring  oontinentSy  but  even  throughout  Europe,  would 
be  changed.  The  tides  would  flow  diffexentiiy  from  what 
they  do  now.  There  would  be  more  or  less  modifieaticm  of 
the  winds  in  their  periods,  strengths,  directions,  qualities. 
Kain  would  Ml  scarcely  an3rwhere  at  the  same  tunes  and  in 
the  same  quantities  as  at  present.  In  short,  the  meteorolo- 
gical conditicms  thousands  dT  miles  off,  on  all  sides,  would  be 
more  or  less  revolutionized.  In  these  many  changes,  each  o£ 
which  comprehends  countless  minor  ones,  the  reader  will  see 
the  immense  heterogeneity  of  the  results  wrought  out  by  one 
force,  when  that  force  expends  itself  on  a  previously  comi^ 
eated  area ;  and  he  will  readily  draw  the  c(»rollary  that  from 
the  beginning  the  complication  has  advanced  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

§  119.  We  have  next  to  trace  throughout  organic  evolu- 
tion, this  same  all-pervading  princijde.  And  here,  where 
the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
was  first  observed,  the  production  of  many  changes  by  cue 
cause  is  least  easy  to  demonstrate.  The  develc^ment  of  a  seed 
into  a  plant,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  is  so  gradual ;  while 
the  forces  which  determine  it  are  so  involved,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unobtrusive ;  that  it  is  difficxdt  to  detect  the  multipli- 
cation of  effects  which  is  elsewhere  so  obvious.  Nevertheleas, 
by  indirect  evidence  we  may  establish  our  proposition ;  spite 
of  the  lack  of  direct  evidence. 

Observe  first,  how  numerous  are  the  changes  whidi  any 
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marked  stimidaBwotiu  on  an  adult  organism — ahumanbeing} 
for  instuioe.  An  alarming  soond  (ht  sight,  besides  impressions 
on  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nerves,  may  produce  a  start,  a 
scream,  a  distortion  of  the  &Loe,  a  trembling  consequent  on 
general  muscular  relaxaticm,  a  burst  of  perspiration,  an  excited 
action  of  Ihe  heart,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  followed 
possibly  by  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  and  by  syncope ;  and 
if  the  system  be  feeble,  an  illness  with  its  long  train  of 
complicated  symptoms  may  set  in.  Similarly  in  eases  of 
disease.  A  minute  portion  of  the  small-pox  virus  introduced 
into  the  erystem,  will,  in  a  severe  case,  cause,  during  the  first 
stage,  Ttgors,  heat  of  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  efagastric  uneasiness,  vomiting,  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  muscular  weakness,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  &c. ;  in  the  second  stage,  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, itching,  tingling,  sore  throat,  swelled  fauces,  salivation, 
cough,  hoarseness,  dyspncea,  &c. ;  and  in  the  third  stage, 
cedematous  Inflammations,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  &c. :  each 
of  which  enumerated  symptoms  is  itself  more  or  less  complex. 
Medicines,  special  foods,  better  air,  might  in  like  manner  be 
instanced  as  producing  multiplied  results.  Kow  it 

needs  only  to  consider  that  the  many  changes  thus  wrought 
by  one  force  on  an  adult  organism,  must  be  partially  paral- 
Ided  in  an  embryo-organism,  to  understand  how  here  also 
the  production  of  many  efEects  by  one  cause  is  a  source  of 
increasing  heterogeneity.  The  external  heat  and  other 
agencies  which  determine  the  first  complications  of  the  germ, 
will,  by  acting  on  these,  superinduce  further  complications ; 
on  these  still  higher  and  more  numerous  ones ;  and  so  on 
continually :  each  organ  as  it  is  developed,  serving,  by  its 
actions  and  reactions  on  the  rest,  to  initiate  new  complexities. 
The  first  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  must  simultaneously 
aid  the  unfolding  of  every  part.  The  growth  of  each  tissue, 
by  taking  from  the  blood  special  proportions  of  elements, 
must  modify  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  and  so  must 
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modify  the  nutrition  of  all  the  other  tissues.  The  distributiye 
actions,  implying  as  they  do  a  certain  waste,  necessitate  an 
addition  to  the  blood  of  eflfete  matters,  which  most  influence 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  p^haps,  as  some  think,  initiate 
the  formation  of  excretory  organs.  The  nervons  connections 
establi^ed  among  the  viscera  most  fiirdier  innltiply  tlieir 
mutual  influences.  And  so  with  every  modification  of 
structure — every  additional  part  and  every  alteration  in  the 
ratios  of  parts.  Still  stronger  becomes  the  proof  when 

we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  same  germ  may  be  evolved 
into  different  forms  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  dur- 
ing its  earlier  stages,  every  embryo  is  sexless — becomes  either 
male  or  female  as  the  balance  of  forces  acting  on  it  deter- 
mines%^  Again,  it  is  well-known  that  the  larva  of  a  working- 
bee  will  devdbp  into  a  queen-bee,  if,  before  a  certain  period^ 
its  food  be  changed  to  that  on  which  the  larvae  of  queen-bees 
are  fed.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  certain 
entozoa.  The  ovum  of  a  tape- worm,  getting  into  the  intes- 
tine of  one  animal,  unfolds  into  the  form  of  its  parent  ;Jbut 
if  carried  into  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  into  the  intestine 
of  some  unlike  animal,  it  becomes  one  of  the  sac-like  creatures, 
called  by  naturalists  Ot/sticerci,  or  Ocmuri^  or  JEchinoeocei 
— creatures  so  extremely  different  from  the  tape-worm 
in  aspect  and  structure,  that  only  after  careful  investiga- 
tions have  they  been  proved  to  have  the  same  origin. 
All  which  instances  imply  that  each  advance  in  embryonic 
complication  results  from  the  action  of  incident  forces  on  the 
c(Hnplication  previously  existing.  Indeed,  the  now 

accepted  doctrine  of  qngenesis  necessitates  the  conclusion  that 
organic  evdution  proceeds  after  this  manner.  For  since  it  is 
proved  that  no  germ,  animal  or  vegetal,  contaios  the  slightest 
rudiment,  trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organism — since 
the  microscope  has  shown  us  that  the  first  process  set  up  in 
every  fertilized  germ  is  a  process  of  repeated  spontaneous 
fissions,  ending  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  cells,  not  one 
of  which  exhiUts  any  special  diaracter;  there  seems  no 
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sltematiye  but  to  cqudnde  that  the  partial  oi^anusatioa  at 
any  moment  snbsistiiig  in  a  growing  embryo^  is  transformed 
by  the  agencies  acting  on  it  into  the  suoceeding  phase  of 
organization^  and  this  mto  the  next,  mitil,  through  eyer'> 
increasing  complexities,  the  nltimate  form  is  reach- 
ed. ThxLB,  liiongh  the  subtlety  of  the  forces  and  the 
slowness  of  the  metamoridiosis,  prevent  us  from  directly 
tracing  the  genesis  of  many  changes  by  one  cause,  throu^out 
the  successive  stages  which  every  embryo  passes  through ; 
yet,  indirectly,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  this  is  a  source 
of  increasing  heterogeneity.  We  have  marked  how  multi- 
tudinous are  the  effects  ^^ich  a  single  i^pency  may  generate 
in  an  adult  organism ;  that  a  like  multiplication  of  effects 
mtffit  happen  in  the  tmfolding  organism,  we  have  inferred 
from  sundry  illustrative  cases ;  frirther,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  ability  which  like  germs  have  to  originate  im- 
like  forms,  implies  that  the  successive  transformations  result 
from  the  new  changes  superinduced  on  previous  changes ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  structureless  as  every  germ  originally 
is,  the  development  of  an  organism  out  of  it  is  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible. Doubtless  we  are  still  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing those  mysterious  properties  which  make  the  germ,  when 
subject  to  fit  influences,  xmdergo  the  special  changes  begin- 
ning this  series  of  transformations.  All  here  contended  is, 
that  given  a  germ  possessing  these  mysterious  properties,  the 
evolution  of  an  organism  from  it  depends,  in  part,  on  that 
multiplication,  of  effects  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  cause  of 
efvolution  in  general,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it. 

When,  leaving  the  development  of  single  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we  pass  to  that  of  the  Earth's  flora  and  fauna,  the 
course  of  the  argument  again  becomes  dear  and  simple. 
Though,  as  before  admitted,  the  fragmentary  &cts  FalsDon- 
tology  has  accumulated,  do  not  clearly  warrant  us  in  sajring 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  geologic  time,  there  have  been  evolved 
more  heterogeneous  oi^anisms,  and  more  heterogeneous 
assemblages  of  organisms ;  yet  we  shall  now  see  that  there 
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nwH  ever  liaye  been  a  tend^icy  towards  these  results.  We 
shall  find  that  the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  oause, 
which,  as  already  shown,  has  been  all  along  increasing 
the  physical  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth,  has  further  neces- 
sitated an  increasing  het«rog«ieity  in  its  flora  and  fiuma, 
individually  and  collectively.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  Suppose  that  by  a  series  of  upheavals,  occor- 

ring,  as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  at  long  intervals,  the  East 
Indian  Archipe]ago  were  to  be  raised  into  a  continent^  and  a 
chain  of  mountains  formed  aloi^g  the  axis  of  elevation.  By 
the  first  of  these  upheavals,  the  plants  and  animals  inhabit^ 
ing  Borneo,  Sumatra,  New  Ghiinea,  and  the  rest,  would  be 
embjected  to  slightly-modified  sets  of  conditions.  The  climate 
in  general  would  be  altered  in  temperature,  in  humidity,  and 
in  its  periodical  variations ;  while  the  local  differences  would 
be  multiplied.  These  modifications  would  afiect,  perhaps 
inappreciably,  the  entire  flora  and  taxcna  of  the  region.  The 
change  of  level  would  produce  additional  modifications; 
varying  in  different  species,  and  also  in  different  members  of 
the  same  species,  according  to  their  distance  firom  the  axis  of 
elevation.  Plants,  growing  only  on  the  sea-shore  in  epecial 
localities,  might  become  extinct.  Others,  living  only  in 
swamps  of  a  certain  humidity,  would,  if  they  survived  at  all, 
probably  undergo  visible  changes  of  appearance.  While 
more  marked  alterations  would  occur  in  some  of  the 
plants  that  spread  over  the  lands  newly  raised  above  the 
sea.  The  animals  andinsects  living  on  these  modified  plants, 
would  themselves  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  change  of 
food,  as  well  as  by  change  of  climate ;  and  the  modification 
would  be  more  maiked  where,  from  the  dwindling  or  disap- 
pearance of  one  kind  of  plant,  an  aUied  kind  was  eaten.  In 
the  lapse  of  the  many  generations  arising  before  the  next  up- 
heaval, the  sensible  or  insensible  alterations  thus  produced  in 
each  species,  would  become  organized—- in  all  the  races  that 
survived  there  woxdd  be  a  more  or  less  complete  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions.    The  next  upheaval  would  snperin«^ 
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dnce  furtiier  organic  changes,  implying  wider  diyergenoes 
firom  the  primarj  forms ;  and  so  repeatedly.  Now  however 
let  it  be  obseryed  that  this  revolution  would  not  be  a  substi- 
tatioii  of  a  thousand  modified  species  for  the  thousand 
original  species ;  but  in  place  of  the  thousand  original  specjes 
Hiere  would  arise  several  thousand  species^  or  varieties^  or 
changed  forms.  Each  species  being  distributed  over  an  area 
of  some  extent,  a&d  tending  continually  to  cokmize  the  new 
area  exposed,  its  different  members  would  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent sets  of  changes.  Plants  and  animals  migrating  to- 
wards the  equator  would  not  be  affected  in  the  same  way 
with  others  migrating  from  it*  Those  which  iqyread  towards 
the  new  shores,  would  undergo  changes  unlike  the  changes 
undergone  by  those  which  spread  into  the  mountains.  Thus, 
each,  original  race  of  organisms  would  become  the  root  from 
which  diverged  several  races,  differing  more  or  less  from  it  and 
from,  each  other ;  and  while  some  of  these  might  subsequently 
disappear,  probably  more  than  one  would  survive  in  the  next 
geologic  period:  the  very  dispersion  itself  increasing  the 
chances  of  survivaL  Not  only  would  there  be  certain  modi- 
fications thus  caused  by  changes  of  physical  conditions  and 
food ;  but  also  in  some  cases  other  modifications  caused  by 
(Sianges  of  habit.  The  fauna  of  each  island,  peopling,  step 
by  step,  the  newly-raised  tracts,  would  eventually  come  fti 
contact  with  the  faunas  of  other  islands ;  and  some  members 
ci  these  other  faunas  woxdd  be  unlike  any  creatures  before 
seen.  Herbivores  meeting  with  new  beasts  of  prey,  would, 
in  some  cases,  be  led  into  modes  of  defence  or  escape  differ- 
ing from  those  previously  used;  and  simultaneously  tho 
beasts  of  prey  would  modify  their  modes  of  pursuit  and 
attack.  We  know  that  when  circumstances  demand  it,  such 
changes  of  habit  do  take  place  in  animals ;  and  we  know 
fiiat  if  the  new  habits  become  the  dominant  ones,  they 
must  eventually  in  some  degree  alter  the  organiza- 
tion. Observe  now,  however,  a  further  consequence. 
There  must  arise  not  simply  a  tendency  towards  the  differen- 
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tiation  of  each  race  of  orgamsBUi  into  fleteral  laees ;  but  also 
a  tendency  to  the  occasional  production  of  a  somewhat  highef 
organism.  Taken  in  the  mass,  these  diyergent  yarieties, 
which  have  been  caused  by  firesh  physicid  conditions  and 
habits  of  life,  will  exhibit  alterations  quite  indefinite  in  kind 
and  degree ;  and  alterations  that  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute an  advance.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  modified  type 
will  be  not  appreciably  more  heterogeneoxis  than  the  original 
one.  But  it  must  now  and  then  occur,  that  some  division  of 
a  species,  falling  into  circumstances  which  give  it  rather 
more  complex  experiences,  and  demand  actions  somewhat 
more  involved,  will  have  certain  of  its  organs  farther  dif« 
ferentiated  in  proportionately  small  degrees — ^will  become 
slightly  more  heterogeneous.  Hence»  there  will  from  time 
to  time  arise  an  increased  heterogeneity  both  of  the  Earth's 
flora  and  fauna,  and  of  individual  races  included  in  them. 
Omitting  detailed  explanations,  and  allowing  for  the  qualifi- 
cations which  cannot  here  be  specified,  it  is  sufficiently  dear 
that  geological  mutations  have  all  along  tended  to  complicate 
the  forms  of  life,  whether  regarded  separately  or  coUectivdy. 
That  multiplication  of  effects  which  has  been  a  part-cause  of 
the  transformation  of  the  Earth's  crust  from  the  8im{de  into 
the  complex,  has  simultaneously  led  to  a  parallel  transforma* 
tion  of  the  Life  upon  its  surface.* 
The  deduction  here  drawn  from  the  established  truths  of 

^  Had  this  paragrapli,  first  published  in  the  Weiimmster  Meview  in  1857,  been 
written  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  The  Origin  of  Species,  it 
wonld  doubdess  haye  been  otherwise  expressed.  Beferenoe  wonld  hare  beett 
made  to  the  process  of  <*  natural  selection,*'  as  greatly  facilitating  the  different!- 
ations  describ^  As  it  is,  however,  I  prefer  to  let  the  passage  stand  in  its  origi* 
nal  shape :  partly  because  it  seems  to  me  that' these  successire  changes  of  cona- 
tions would  produce  dirergent  yarieties  or  species,  apart  from  the  influence  of 
**  natural  selection"  (though  in  less  numerous  ways  as  well  as  less  rapidly) :  tmi 
partly  because  I  conceiye  that  in  the  absence  of  these  suooessiye  changea  of  eon- 
ditions,  **  natural  selection"  would  effect  comparatiYely  little.  Let  me  add  that 
though  thbse  positions  are  not  enunciated  in  The  Origin  of  Species^  yet  a  mutual 
friend  gires  me  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Darwin  would  coineide  in  them ;  if  ha 
did  not  indeed  consider  them  as  tacitly  implied  in  his  work 
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geology  and  the  general  laws  of  life,  gaina  immensely  in  weight 
on  finding  it  to  be  in  hannony  with  an  induction  drawn  from 
direct  experience.  Just  that  divergence  of  many  races  from 
one  race,  which  we  inferred  must  hare  beeli.  continually  oc- 
curring during  geologic  time,  we  know  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  pre-historic  and  historic  periods,  in  man  and  domestic 
animals.  And  just  that  multiplication  of  effects  which  we 
concluded  must  have  been  instrumental  to  the  first,  we  see 
has  in  a  great  meaisure  wrought  the  last.  Single  causes,  as 
fiunine,  pressure  of  population,  war,  have  periodically  led  to 
farther  dispersions  of  mankind  and  of  dependent  creatures : 
each  such  dispersion  initiating  new  modifications,  new  varieties 
of  type.  Whether  all  the  human  races  be  or  be  not  derived 
from  one  stock,  philology  makes  it  clear  that  whole  groups  of 
races^  now  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  were  origin- 
ally one  race— that  the  diffusion  of  one  race  into  different 
climates  and  conditions  of  existence  has  produced  many 
altered  forms  of  it.  Similarly  with  domestic  animals.  Though 
in  some  cases  (as  that  of  dogs)  community  of  origin  will  per- 
haps be  disputed,  yet  in  other  cases  (as  that  of  the  sheep  or 
the  cattle  of  our  own  country)  it  will  not  be  questioned  that 
local  differences  of  climate,  food,  and  treatment,  have  trans- 
formed one  original  breed  into  numerous  breeds,  now  become 
so  far  distinct  as  to  produce  unstable  hybrids.  Moreover, 
through  the  complication  of  effects  flowing  from  single  causes, 
we  here  find,  what  we  before  inferred,  not  only  an  increase  of 
general  heterogeneity,  but  also  of  special  heterogeneity. 
While  (^  the  divergent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  many  have  undergone  changes  not  constituting  an 
advance ;  others  have  become  decidedly  more  heterogeneous. 
The  civilized  European  departs  more  widely  from  the  verte- 
brate archetype  than  does  the  savage. 

§  120.  A  sensation  does  not  expend  itself  in  arousing  some 
angle  state  of  consciousness ;  but  the  state  of  consciousness 
aroused  is  made  up  of  various  represented  sensations  oonneoted 
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by  co-existence^  or  sequence  with  the  presented  sensaticm. 
And  that^  in  proportion  as  the  grade  of  intelligence  is  high, 
Hie  numberof  ideas  suggested  is  great^may  be  readily  inferred. 
Let  JIB,  however,  look  at  the  proof  that  here  too,  each  change 
is  the  parent  of  many  changes ;  and  that  the  multiplication 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  area  affected  is  complex. 

Were  some  hitherto  unknown  bird,  driven  say  by  stress  of 
weather  from  the  remote  north,  to  make  its  appearance  on 
our  shores,  it  would  excite  no  speculation  in  the  dieep  or  cat- 
tle amid  which  it  alighted :  a  perception  of  it  as  a  creature 
like  those  constantly  flying  about,  would  be  the  sole  inter- 
ruption of  that  dull  current  of  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies grazing  and  rumination.  The  cow-herd,  by  whom  we 
may  suppose  the  exhausted  bird  to  be  presently  caught,  would 
probably  gaze  at  it  with  some  slight  curiosity,  as  being  un- 
Eke  any  he  had  before  seen — would  note  its  most  conspicuous 
markings,  and  vaguely  ponder  on  the  questions,  where  it 
came  from,  and  how  it  came.  The  village  iHrd-stuffer  would 
have  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  it,  sundry  forms  to 
which  it  bore  a  little  resemblance ;  would  receive  from  it  more 
numerous  and  more  specific  impressions  respecting  structure 
and  plumage;  would  be  reminded  of  various  instances  of 
birds  brought  by  storms  from  foreign  parts — would  tell  who 
found  them,  who  stuffed  them,  who  bought  them.  Suj^kms- 
ing  the  unknown  bird  taken  to  a  naturalist  of  the  old  school, 
interested  only  ia  externals,  (one  of  those  described  by  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  as  examining  animals  as  though  they  were 
merely  skins  filled  with  straw,)  it  would  excite  in  him  a  more 
involved  series  of  mental  changes :  there  would  be  an  elabor- 
ate examination  of  the  feathers,  a  noting  of  all  their  technical 
distinctions,  with  a  reduction  of  these  perceptions  to  certaia 
equivalent  written  symbols;  reasons  for  referring  the  new 
form  to  a  particular  family,  order,  and  genus  would  be  sought 
out  and  written  down ;  communications  with  the  secretary  oi 
some  society,  or  editor  of  some  journal,  would  follow ;  and 
probably  tl^re  would  be  not  a  few  thoughts  about  the  addi- 
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turn  of  the  ^'  to  the  desoriber's  name,  to  form  the  name  of  the 
species.  Lastly,  in  the  mind  of  a  comparatiye  anatomist,  sach 
a  new  ^ecies,  should  it  happen  to  have  any  marked  internal 
peculiarity,  might  produce  additional  sets  of  olianges — might 
y&cj  possibly  surest  modified  views  respecting  the  relation- 
ships of  the  division  to  which  it  belonged ;  or,  perhaps,  alter 
his  conceptions  of  the  homologies  and  developments  of  certain 
organs;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  might  not  improbably 
enter  as  elements  into  still  wider  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  organic  forms. 

From  ideas  let  us  turn  to  emotions.  In  a  young  child,  a 
other's  anger  produces  little  else  than  vague  fear — a  disagree- 
able sense  of  impending  evil,  taking  various  shapes  of  physi* 
cal  suffering  or  deprivation  of  pleasures.  In  elder  children, 
the  same  harsh  words  will  arouse  additional  feelings :  some- 
times a  sense  of  shame,  of  penitence,  or  of  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing ofiended;  at  other  times,  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  a 
consequent  anger.  In  the  wife,  yet  a  ftirther  range  of  feel- 
ings may  come  into  exiBtence— perhaps  woimded  affection, 
perhaps  self-pity  lor  iU-usage,  perhaps  contempt  for  ground- 
less irritability,  perhaps  sympathy  for  some  suffering  which 
the  irritability  indicates,  perhaps  anxiety  about  an  imknown 
misfortune  which  she  thinks  has  produced  it.  Nor  are  we 
without  evidence  that  among  adults,  the  like  differences  of  de- 
velopmait  are  accompanied  by  like  differences  in  the  number 
of  emotions  that  are  aroused,  in  combination  or  rapid  succes- 
sion—the lower  natures  being  characterized  by  that  impul- 
siveness which  results  from  the  uncontrolled  action  of  a  few 
feelings ;  and  the  higher  natures  being  characterized  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  many  secondary  feelings,  modifying 
those  first  awakened. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  the  illustrations  here  given, 
are  drawn  from  the  functional  changes  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  from  its  structural  changes;  and  that  what  is  proved 
among  the  first,  does  not  necessarily  hold  among  the  last. 
This  must  be  admitted.    Those,  however^  who  recognize  the 
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tmih  that  the  ertraettizBl  changes  arethe  stewljr  aooomtilated 
resnits  of  the  fdnctaonal  changes,  will  readily  draw  l3ie  corol- 
lary,  that  a  part-conse  of  the  evolution  of  the  nervoos  system^ 
as  of  other  evolation,  is  this  midt^>lication  of  effects  which 
becomes  ever  greater  as  the  development  becomes  higher. 

§  121,  If  the  advance  of  Man  towards  greater  heterogene- 
ity in  both  body  and  mind,  ia  in  part  traceable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  many  eflTects  by  one  cause,  still  more  clearly  may  the 
advance  of  Society  towards  greater  heterogeneity  be  so  ex- 
plained. Consider  the  growth  of  an  industrial  organization. 
When,  as  must  occasionally  happen,  some  individual  of  a 
tribe  displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making  an  article  of  gen* 
eral  use  (a  weapon,  for  instance)  which  was  before  made  by 
each  man  for  himself,  there  arises  a  tendency  towards  the 
differentiation  of  that  individual  into  a  maker  of  weapcms. 
His  companions  (warriors  and  hunters  all  of  them)  severally 
wish  to  have  the  best  weapons  that  can  be  made ;  and  are 
therefore  certain  to  offer  strong  inducements  to  this  skilled 
individual  to  make  weapons  for  them.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  both  an  unlisual  faculty,  and  an  unusual  liking,  for 
making  weapons  (the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  any  occu- 
pation being  commonly  associated),  is  predisposed  to  fulfil 
these  commissions  on  the  offer  of  adequate  rewards :  espe- 
cially as  his  love  of  distincticm  is  also  gratified.  This  first 
specialization  of  function,  once  commenced,  tends  ever  to  he- 
come  more  decided.  On  the  side  of  the  weapon-maker,  con- 
tinued practice  gives  increased  skill — increased  superiority  to 
his  products.  On  the  side  of  his  clients,  cessation  of  practice 
entails  decreased  skilL  Thus  the  influences  that  determine 
this  division  of  labour  grow  stronger  in  bofh  ways :  this 
social  movement  tends  ever  to  become  more  decided  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  first  set  up;  and  the  incipient 
heterogeneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases,  likely  to  become 
permanent  for  that  generation,  if  no  longer.  Such  a 

process,  besides  differentiating  the  social  mass  into  two  parts. 
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the  one  monopolizmg,  or  almost  monopolizing,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  function,  and  the  other  having  lost  the 
habit,  and  in  some  measure  the  power,  of  performing  that 
function,  has  a  tendency  to  initiate  other  differentiations.  The 
advance  described  implies  the  introduction  of  barter :  the 
maker  of  weapons  has,  on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  such 
other  articles  as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange.  Now  he  will 
not  habitually  take  in  exchange  one  kind  of  article,  but  many 
kinds.  He  does  not  want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fishing-gear ; 
but  he  wants  all  these ;  and  on  each  occasion  will  bargain 
for  the  particular  things  he  most  needs.  What  follows  ?  If 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differ- 
ences of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  various  things,  as 
there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the  weapon-maker  will  take  from 
each  one  the  thing  which  that  one  excels  in  making :  he  will 
exchange  for  mats  with  him  whose  mats  are  superior,  and 
will  bargain  for  the  fishing-gear  of  whoever  has  the  best. 
But  lie  who  bas  bartered  away  his  mats  or  his  fishing-gear, 
must  make  other  mats  or  fishing-gear  for  himself;  and  in  so 
doing  must,  in  some  degree,  further  develop  his  aptitude. 
Thus  it  results  that  the  small  specialities  of  faculty  possessed 
by  various  members  of  the  tribe  will  tend  to  grow  more  de- 
dded.  If  such  transactions  are  from  time  to  time  repeated, 
these  specializations  may  become  appreciable.  And  whether 
or  not  there  ensue  distinct  differentiations  of  other  individ- 
uals into  makers  of  particular  articles,  it  is  clear  that  incipi- 
ent differentiations  take  place  throughout  the  tnbe :  the  one 
original  cause  produces  not  only  the  first  dual  effect,  but  a 
number  of  secondary  dual  effects,  like  in  kind  but  minor  in 
degree.  This  process,  of  which  traces  may  be  seen 

among  groups  of  school-boys,  cannot  well  produce  a  lasting 
distribution  of  functions  in  an  unsettled  tribe ;  but  where 
there  grows  up  a  fixed  and  multiplying  community,  such 
differentiations  become  permanent,  and  increase  with  each 
generation.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  citizens,  involv- 
ing a  greater  demand  for  every  commodity^  intensifies  the 
19 
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functional  activity  of  each  specialized  person  or  daae ;  and 
tliis  renders  the  specialization  more  definite  where  it  al- 
ready exists,  and  establishes  it  wh^re  it  is  but  nascent.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  on  tiie  means  of  subsistencey  a  larger 
population  again  augments  these  results ;  since  eyery  indiTid- 
ual  is  forced  more  and  more  to  confine  himsdf  to  that  which 
he  can  do  best,  and  by  which  he  can  gain  most.  And  thiB 
industrial  progress,  by  aiding  inture  production,  opens  the 
way  for  fiirther  growth  of  population,  which  reacts  as  be- 
fore. Presently,  under  the  same  stimuli,  new  ooco* 
pations  arise.  Competing  workers,  severally  aiming  to  pro- 
duce improved  articles,  occasionally  discover  better  procesaeB 
or  better  materials.  In  weapons  and  cutting-tools,  the  substi- 
tution of  bronze  for  stone  entails  oa  him  who  first  makes  it,  a 
great  increase  of  demand — so  great  an  increase  that  he  pre^ 
sently  finds  all  his  time  occupied  in  making  the  bronze  for  the 
articles  he  sells,  and  is  obliged  to  depute  the  &shioning  of 
these  articles  to  others ;  and  eventually  the  maldng  of  Inonze^ 
thus  gradually  differentiated  from  a  pre-existing  ocoupation, 
becomes  an  occupation  by  itself.  But  now  mark  the  ramified 
changes  which  follow  this  change.  Bronze  soon  replaces  stone^ 
not  only  in  the  articles  it  was  first  used  for,  but  in  many  others ; 
and  so  affects  the  manufacture  of  them.  Further,  ittdOTects  the 
processes  which  such  improved  utensils  subserve,  and  the  re- 
sulting products — modifies  buildings,  carvings,  dress,  perscmal 
decorations.  Yet  again,  it  sets  going  sundry  manufactures 
which  were  before  imi>ossible,  from  lack  of  a  material  fit  for 
the  requisite  tools.  And  all  these  changes  react  on  the  peo- 
ple— increase  their  manipulative  skill,  their  intelligence,  Iheir 
comfort— refine  their  habits  and  tastes. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  follow  through  its  succes- 
sive complications,  this  increasing  social  heterogeneity  thai 
results  from  the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  cause. 
But  leaving  the  intermediate  phases  of  social  development^ 
let  us  take  an  illustration  from  its  passing  phase.  To  trace 
the  effects  of  steam-power,  in  its  manifold  applications  (o 
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minings  navigation,  and  manofiEUitures,  would  carry  ns  into 
unmanageable  detaiL  Let  us  oonfine  ourselves  to  the  latest 
fflubodiment  of  steam-power — ^the  locomotive  engine.  This, 
as  the  proximate  cause  of  our  railway-system,  lias  clianged 
ike  &oe  of  the  country,  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people.  Consider,  first,  the  complicated  sets  of  changes 
that  precede  the  making  of  every  railway — ^the  provisional 
arrangements,  the  meetings,  the  registration,  the  trial-section, 
the  parliamentary  survey,  the  lithographed  plans,  the  books 
of  refer^ice,  the  local  deposits  and  notices,  the  application  to 
Parliament,  the  passing  Standing-Orders  Committee,  tiie  first, 
seoondy  and  third  readings :  each  of  which  brief  heads  indi- 
cates a  nmltiplicity  of  transactions,  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  sundry  occupations,  (as  those  of  engineers,  surveyors, 
lithographers,  parliamentary  agents,  share-brokers,)  and  the 
creation  of  sundry  others  (as  those  of  traffic-takers,  reference- 
takers).  Consider,  next,  the  yet  more  marked  changes 
implied  in  railway  construction — the  cuttings,  embankings, 
tnnnellings,  diversions  of  roads ;  the  building  of  bridges  and 
stations ;  the  laying  down  of  ballast,  sleepers,  and  rails ;  the 
making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages,  and  wagons :  which 
prooeases,  acting  upon  numerous  trades,  increase  the  import- 
ation of  thnber,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  mining  of  coal,  the  burning  of  bricks ;  institute  a 
variety  of  spedal  manufactures  weekly  advertised  in  the 
Bailwatf  limes;  and  call  into  being  some  new  classes  of 
workers  —  drivers,  stokers,  cleaners,  plate-layers,  &c.  &c. 
Then  come  the  changes,  more  numerous  and  involved  still, 
which  railways  in  action  produce  on  the  community  at  large. 
The  organization  of  every  business  is  more  or  less  modified : 
ease  of  communication  makes  it  better  to  do  directly  what 
was  before  done  by  proxy ;  agencies  are  established  where 
previously  they  would  not  have  paid;  goods  are  obtained 
from  remote  wholesale  houses  instead  of  near  retail  ones  ;  and 
commodities  are  used  which  distance  once  rendered  inacces- 
sible.   The  rapidity  and  small  cost  of  carriage,  tend  to  special- 
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ize  more  than  ever  the  industries  of  diflferent  districts — ^to 
oonfine  each  manufSeu^ture  to  the  parts  in  which^  from  local 
advantages,  it  can  be  best  carried  on*  Economical  distribu- 
tion equalizes  prices,  and  also,  on  the  average,  lowers  prices : 
thus  bringing  divers  articles  within  the  means  of  those  before 
unable  to  buy  them,  and  so  increasing  their  comforts  and 
improving  their  habits.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  of 
travelling  is  immensely  extended.  Classes  who  before  could 
not  afford  it,  take  annual  trips  to  the  sea ;  visit  their  distant 
relations;  make  tours;  and  so  we  are  benefited  in  body, 
feelings,  and  intellect.  The  more  prompt  transmission  of 
letters  and  of  news  produces  farther  changes — ^makes  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  faster.  Yet  more,  there  arises  a  wide 
dissemination  of  cheap  literature  through  railway  bo(^-sta]]s, 
and  of  advertisements  in  railway  carriages :  both  of  them 
aiding  ulterior  progress.  And  the  innumerable  changes  here 
briefly  indicated  are  consequent  on  the  invention  of  the  loco- 
motive engine.  The  social  organism  has  been  rendered  mbore 
heterogeneous,  in  virtue  of  the  many  new  occupations  intro- 
duced, and  the  many  old  ones  fiirther  specialized ;  prioes  in 
all  places  have  been  altered ;  each  trader  has,  more  or  less, 
modified  his  way  of  doing  business ;  and  every  person  has 
been  affected  in  hia  actions,  thoughts,  emotions. 

The  only  further  fact  demanding  notice,  is,  that  we  h^re 
see  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  in  proportion  as  the  area  over 
which  any  influence  extends,  becomes  heterogeneous,  the 
results  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree  multiplied  in  number  and 
kind.  While  among  the  primitive  tribes  to  whom  it  was 
first  known,  caoutchouc  caused  but  few  changes,  among  our- 
selves the  changes  have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.  Upon  the  small,  homo- 
geneous community  inhabitiag  one  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
electric  telegraph  would  produce,  were  it  used,  scarcely  any 
results ;  but  in  England  the  results  it  produces  are  multitu- 
dinous. 

Space  permitting,  the  erjrnthesis  might  here  be  pursued 
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in  relation  to  all  tlie  subtler  products  of  social  life.  It  might 
be  shown  how,  in  Science,  an  advance  of  one  division  pre- 
sently advances  other  divisions — how  Astronomy  has  been 
immensely  forwarded  by  discoveries  in  Optics,  while  other 
optical  discoveries  have  initiated  Microscopic  Anatomy,  and 
greatly  aided  the  growth  of  Physiology — ^how  Chemistry  has 
indirectly  increased  our  knowledge  of  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Biology,  Gteology — ^how  Electricity  has  reacted  on  Chemistry 
and  Magnetism,  developed  our  views  of  Light  and  Heat,  and 
disclosed  sundry  laws  of  nervous  action.  In  Literature  the 
same  truth  might  be  exhibited  in  the  still-multiplying  forms 
of  periodical  publications  that  have  descended  Arom  the  first 
newspaper,  and  which  have  severally  acted  and  reacted  on 
other  forms  of  literature  and  on  each  other ;  or  in  the  bias 
given  by  each  book  of  power  to  various  subsequent  books. 
The  influence  which  a  new  school  of  Painting  (as  that  of  the 
pre-Bafiaelites)  exercises  on  other  schools ;  the  hints  which 
all  kinds  of  pictorial  art  are  deriving  from  Photography ;  the 
complex  results  of  new  critical  doctrines ;  might  severally  be 
dwelt  on  as  displaying  the  like  multiplication  of  effects.  But 
it  would  needlessly  tax  the  reader's  patience  to  detail,  in 
their  many  ramifications,  these  various  changes:  here  be- 
come 80  involved  and  subtle  as  to  be  followed  with  some 
difficulty. 

§  122.  After  the  argument  which  closed  the  last  chapter,  a 
parallel  one  seems  here  scarcely  required.  For  symmetry's 
sake,  however,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  point  out  how  the 
multiplication  of  effects,  like  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force. 

Things  which  we  call  different  are  things  which  react  in 
different  ways ;  and  we  can  know  them  as  different  only  by 
the  differences  in  their  reactions.  When  we  distinguish 
bodies  as  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  we  simply  mean 
that  certain  like  muscular  forces  expended  on  them  are 
followed  by  unlike  sets  of  sensations — unlike  reactive  forces. 
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Objects  that  are  classed  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  are  objects 
that  decompose  light  in  strongly-contrasted  ways ;  that  is,  we 
know  contrasts  of  colour  as  contrasts  in  the  changes  produced 
in  a  uniform  incident  force.  Manifestly,  any  two  things 
which  do  not  work  unequal  effects  on  consciousness,  either  by 
unequally  opposing  our  own  energies,  or  by  impressing  our 
senses  with  unequally  modified  forms  of  certain  external 
energies,  cannot  be  disting^uiahed  by  us.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  different  parts  of  any  whole  must  react  differ- 
ently on  a  uniform  incident  force,  and  must  so  reduce  it  to 
a  group  of  multiform  forces,  is  in  essence  a  trmsm.  A 
further  step  will  reduce  this  truism  to  its  lowest  terms. 

When,  from  unlikeness  between  the  effects  they  produce 
on  consciousness,  we  predicate  unlikeness  between  two  ob- 
jects, what  is  our  warrant?  and  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
imlikeness,  objectively  considered  P  Our  warrant  is  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  Some  kind  or  amount  of  change  has  been 
wrought  in  us  by  the  one,  which  has  not  been  wrought  by 
the  other.  This  change  we  ascribe  to  some  force  exercised  by 
the  one  which  the  other  has  not  exercised.  And  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  do  this,  or  to  assert  that  the  change  had 
no  antecedent;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force. 
Whence  it  is  ftirther  manifest  that  what  we  regard  as  the 
objective  imlikeness  is  the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force, 
or  set  of  forces,  not  present  in  the  other — something  in  the 
kinds  or  amounts  or  directions  of  the  constituent  forces  of  the 
one,  which  those  of  the  other  do  not  parallel  But  now  if 
things  or  parts  of  tlungs  which  we  call  different,  are  those  of 
which  the  constituent  forces  differ  in  one  or  more  respects ; 
what  must  happen  to  any  like  forces,  or  any  uniform  force, 
falling  on  them  P  Such  like  forces,  or  parts  of  a  uniform 
force,  must  be  differently  modified.  The  force  which  is  pre- 
sent in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  must  be  an  element  in 
the  conflict— must  produce  its  equivalent  reaction ;  and  must 
60  affect  the  total  reaction.    To  say  otherwise  is  to  say  tliat 
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tills  diffisrential  force  will  produce  no  effect ;  wliicli  is  to  say 
that  force  is  not  persistent. 

I  need  not  develop  tliis  corollary  further.  It  manifestly 
followB  that  a  uniform  force^  falling  on  a  uniform  aggre- 
gate, must  undergo  dispersion  ;  that  falling  on  an  aggregate 
made  up  of  unlike  parts,  it  must  undergo  dispersion  trom 
each  party  as  well  as  qualitative  differentiations ;  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parts  are  unlike,  these  qualitative  differentia- 
tions must  be  marked ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  parts,  they  must  be  numerous  ;  that  the  secondary  forjcs 
so  produced,  must  undergo  further  transformations  while 
working  equivalent  transformations  in  the  parts  that  change 
them  ;  and  similarly  with  the  forces  they  generate.  Thus  the 
conclusions  that  a  part-cause  of  Evolution  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  effects ;  and  that  this  increases  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion as  the  heterogeneity  becomes  greater ;  are  not  only  to  be 
established  inductively,  but  are  deducible  from  the  deepest 
of  all  truths 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DIFFERENTIATION  AND  INTEGRATION. 

ft  123.  The  general  interpretation  of  Evolution  is  fiur  from 
being  completed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  must  con- 
template its  changes  under  yet  another  aspect,  before  we  can 
form  a  definite  conception  of  the  process  constituted  by  them. 
Though  the  laws  already  set  forth,  furnish  a  key  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  parts  which  Evolution  exhibits,  in  so  Alt  as 
it  is  an  advance  from  the  uniform  to  the  multiform ;  they 
ftirnish  no  key  to  this  re-arrangement  in  so  &r  as  it  is  an 
advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  On  studying  the 
actions  and  redactions  everywhere  going  on,  we  have  found 
it  to  follow  inevitably  from  a  certain  primordial  truth,  that 
the  homogeneous  must  lapse  into  the  heterogeneous,  and  that 
the  heterogeneous  must  become  more  heterogeneous  ;  but  we 
have  not  discovered  why  the  difierently-afiected  parts  of  any 
simple  whole,  become  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  become  unlike.  Thus  far  no  reason 
has  been  assigned  why  there  should  not  ordinarily  arise  a 
vague  chaotic  heterogeneity,  in  place  of  that  orderly  hetero- 
geneity displayed  in  Evolution.  It  still  remains  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  that  integration  of  parts  which  accompanies 
their  differentiation — ^that  gradually-completed  segregation 
of  like  units  into  a  group,  distinctly  separated  from  neigh- 
bouring groups  which  are  severally  made  up  of  other  kinds 
of  units.    The  rationale  will  be  conveni^itly  introduced  by  a 
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few  instances  in  which  we  may  watch  this  segregative  pro- 
cess taking  place. 

When  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  trees  are  gaining 
their  autumn  colours^  and  we  are  hoping  shortly  to  see  a 
further  change  increasing  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape,  we.  are  not  imcommonly  disappointed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  an  equinoxial  gale.  Out  of  the  mixed  mass  of 
foliage  on  each  branch,  the  strong  current  of  air  carries 
away  the  decaying  and  brightly-tinted  leaves,  but  fails  to 
detach  those  which  are  still  green.  And  while  these  last, 
firayed  and  seared  by  long-continued  beatings  against  each 
other,  and  the  twigs  aroimd  them,  give  a  sombre  colour  to 
the  woods,  the  red  and  yellow  and  orange  leaves  are  collected 
together  in  ditches  and  behind  walls  and  in  comers  where 
eddies  allow  them  to  settle.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of 
that  uniform  force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  both  kinds,  the 
dying  leaves  are  picked  out  from  among  their  still  living  com- 
panions and  gathered  in  places  by  themselves.  Again,  the 
separation  of  particles  of  different  sizes,  as  dust  and  sand 
from  pebbles,  may  be  similarly  effected ;  as  we  see  on  every 
road  in  March.  And  from  the  days  of  .Homer  downwards, 
the  power  of  currents  of  air,  natural  and  artificial,  to  part 
from  one  another  units  of  unlike  specific  gravities,  has 
been  habitually  utilized  in  the  winnowing  of  chaff  from 
wheat.  In  every  river  we  see  how  the  mixed  ma- 

terials carried  down,  are  separately  deposited — how  in  rapids 
the  bottom  gives  rest  to  nothing  but  boulders  and  pebbles  ; 
how  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  sand  is  let  fall ;  and 
how,  in  still  places,  there  is  a  sediment  of  mud.  This  select- 
ive action  of  moving  water,  is  commonly  applied  in  the  arts 
to  obtain  masses  of  particles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Emery,  for  example,  after  being  ground,  is  carried  by  a  slow 
current  through  successive  sompartments ;  in  the  first  of 
which  the  largest  grains  subside;  in  the  second  of  which 
the  grains  that  reach  the  bottom  before  the  water  has 
escaped,  are  somewhat  smaller;  in  the  third  smaller  still; 
19* 
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until  in  the  last  there  are  deposited  oi^  those  finest 
particles  which  fall  so  slowly  through  the  water,  that  they 
have  not  previously  been  able  to  reach  the  bottom.  And  in 
a  way  that  ia  difS^rent  though  equally  significant,  this  segre- 
gative effect  of  water  in  motion,  is  exemplified  in  the  carry- 
ing away  of  soluble  from  insoluble  matters — an  application 
of  it  hourly  made  in  every  laboratory.  The  effects  of 

the  imiform  forces  which  aerial  and  aqueous  currents  exercise^ 
are  paralleled  by  those  of  uniform  forces  of  other  orders.  Elec- 
tric attraction  will  separate  small  bodies  from  large,  or  light 
bodies  from  heavy.  By  magnetism,  grains  of  iron  may  be 
selected  from  among  other  grains  ;  as  by  the  Sheffield 
grinder,  whose  magnetized  gauze  mask  filters  out  the  steel- 
dust  which  his  wheel  gives  off,  from  the  stone-dust  that 
accompanies  it.  And  how  the  affinity  of  any  agent  acting 
differently  on  the  components  of  a  given  body,  enables  us  to 
take  away  some  component  and  leave  the  rest  behind,  is 
shown  in  almost  every  chemical  experiment. 

What  now  is  the  general  truth  here  variously  presented  P 
How  are  these  several  facts  and  countless  similar  ones,  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  that  embrace  them  all  P  In  each  case  we 
see  in  action  a  force  which  may  be  regarded  as  simple  or  uni- 
form— ^fluid  motion  in  a  certain  direction  at  a  certain  velocity ; 
electric  or  magnetic  attraction  of  a  given  amount;  chemical 
affinity  of  a  particular  kind :  or  rather,  in  strictness,  the  act- 
ing force  is  compounded  of  one  of  these  and  certain  other 
uniform  forces,  as  gravitation,  etc.  In  each  case  we  have  an 
aggregate  made  up  of  unlike  units — either  atoms  of  different 
substances  combined  or  intimately  mingled,  or  fragments  of 
the  same  substance  of  different  sizes,  or  other  constituent 
parts  that  are  unlike  in  their  specific  gravities,  shapes,  or 
other  attributes.  And  in  each  case  these  unlike  units,  or 
groups  of  units,  of  which  the  aggregate  consists,  are,  under 
the  influence  of  some  resultant  force  acting  indiscrimi- 
nately on  them  all,  separated  from  each  other— segregated 
into  minor  aggregates,  each  consisting  of  tmits  that  are 
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severally  like  each  other  and  unlike  those  of  the  other  minor 
aggregates.  Such  being  the  common  aspect  of  these  changes, 
let  us  look  for  the  common  interpretation  of  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  '^  The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous/' 
it  was  shown  that  a  uniform  force  falling  on  any  aggregate, 
produces  imlike  modifications  in  its  different  parts — ^tums  the 
oniform  into  the  multiform  and  the  multiform  into  the  more 
multiform.    The  transformation  thus  wrought,  consists  of 
either  insensible  or  sennble    changes  of  relative  position 
among  the  imits,  or  of  both— either  of  those  molecular  re- 
arrangements which  we  call  chemical,  or  of  those  larger 
tranq>ositionB  which  are  distinguished  as  mechanical,  or  of 
the  two  united.     Such  portion  of  the  permanently  effective 
force  as  reaches  each  different  part,  or  differently-conditioned 
part,  may  be  expended  in  modifying  the  mutual  relations  of 
its  constituents ;  or  it  may  be  expended  in  moving  the  part 
to  another  place ;  or  it  may  be  expended  partially  in  the  first 
and  partially  in  the  second.    Hence,  so  much  of  the  perma- 
nently effective  force  as  does  not  work  the  one  kind  of  effect, 
must  vvork  the  other  kind.    It  is  manifest  that  if  of  the 
permanently  effective  force  which  fSEtUs  on  sonie  compound 
unit  of  an  aggregate,  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  in  re-arrang- 
ing the  ultimate  components  of  such  compound  unit,  much 
or  the  whole,  must  show  itself  in  motion  of  such  compound 
unit  to  some  other  place  in  the  aggregate ;  and  conversely, 
if  little  or  none  of  this  force  is  absorbed  in  generating  me- 
chanical transposition,  much  or  the  whole  must  go  to  pro- 
duce molecular  alterations.  What  now  must  follow 
from  this  P    In  cases  where  none  or  only  part  of  the  force 
generates  chemical  re-distributions,  what  physical  re-distri- 
butions must  be  generated  P    Farts  that  are  similar  to  each 
other  voll  be  similarly  acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  simi- 
larly react  on  it.     Farts  that  are  dissimilar  will  be  dissimi- 
larly acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  dissimilarly  react  on 
it-     Hence  the  permanently  effective  incident  force,  when 
wholly  or  partially    transformed    into  mechanical  motion 
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of  the  units^  will  produce  like  motions  in  units  that  are 
alike^  and  nnlike  motions  in  units  that  are  unlike.  If 
then,  in  an  aggregate  containing  two  or  more  orders  of  mixed 
units,  those  of  the  same  order  will  be  moved  in  tixe  same  way, 
and  in  a  way  that  differs  from  that  in  which  units  of  other 
orders  are  moved,  the  respective  orders  must  segregate.  A 
group  of  like  things  on  which  are  impressed  motions  that  are 
alike  in  amount  and  direction,  must  be  transferred  as  a  gptx>ap 
to  another  place,  and  if  they  are  mingled  with  some  group  <^ 
oth^  things,  on  which  the  motions  impressed  are  like  each 
other,  but  imlike  those  of  the  first  group  in  amount  or  di* 
rection  or  both,  these  other  things  must  be  transferred  as  a 
group  to  some  other  place — ^tibie  mized  aggregate  must  under* 
go  a  simidtaneous  differentiation  and  integration. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  process,  it  will  be  wdQ  here 
to  set  down  a  few  instances  in  which  we  may  see  that,  other 
thingsequal,  the  definiteness of  the  separation  is  in  propor* 
tion  to'QS^definiteness^oT^iE^  different  between  thft  units* 
Take  a  handful  of  any  pounded  substance,  containing  frag- 
ments of  all  si2»s;  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  while  a 
gentle  breeze  is  blowii^.  The  large  fragments  will  be 
collected  together  on  the  ground  almost  immediately  under 
the  hand;  somewhat  smaller  fragments  will  be  carried  a 
little  to  the  leeward ;  still  smaller  ones  a  little  farther ;  and 
those  minute  particles  which  we  call  dust,  will  be  drifted  a 
long  way  before  they  reach  the  earth :  that  is,  the  integration 
is  indefinite  where  the  difference  among  the  fragments  is 
indefinite,  though  the  divergence  is  greatest  where  the 
diflEerence  is  greatest.  If,  again,  the  handful  be  made  up  of 
quite  distinct  orders  of  imits — as  pebbles,  coarse  sand^  and 
dust — ^these  will,  under  like  conditions,  be  segregated  with 
comparative  definiteness :  the^pebbles  will  drop  almost  verti- 
cally ;  the  sand  will  faU  in  an  inclined  direction,  and  deposit 
itself  within  a  tolerably  circumscribed  space  beyond  the 
pebbles ;  while  the  dust  will  be  blown  almost  horizontally  to 
a  great  distance.    A  case  in  which  another  kind  of  foroe 
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comes  into  play,  will  still  better  illustrate  this  truth. 
Throogli  a  mixed  aggregate  of  soluble  and  insoluble  sub- 
stances, let  water  slowly  percolate.  There  will  in  the  first 
place  be  a  distinct  partiog  of  the  substances  that  are  the  most 
widdy  contrasted  in  their  relations  to  the  acting  forces :  the 
soluble  will  be  carried  away ;  the  insoluble  will  remain  be- 
hind. Farther,  some  separation,  though  a  less  definite  one, 
will  be  effected  among  the  soluble  substances ;  since  the  first 
part  of  the  current  will  r^nove  the  most  soluble  substances  in 
the  largest  amounts,  and  after  these  have  been  all  dissolved, 
the  current  will  still  continue  to  bring  out  the  remaining  less 
soluble  substances.  Even  the  undissolved  matters  will  have 
simultaneously  imdergone  a  certain  segregation;  for  the 
percolating  fluid  will  carry  down  the  minute  fragments  from 
among  the  large  ones,  and  will  deposit  those  of  small  specific 
gravity  in  one  place,  and  those  of  great  specific  gravity  in 
another.  To  complete  the  elucidation  we  must  glance 

at  the  obverse  fact ;  namely,  that  mixed  units  which  difler  but 
slightly,  are  moved  in  but  slightly-different  ways  by  incident 
forces,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  only  by  such  adjust- 
ments of  the  incident  forces  as  allow  slight  diSerences  to  be- 
come appreciable  factors  in  the  result.  This  truth  is  made 
manifest  by  antithesis  in  the  instances  just  given ;  but  it  may 
be  made  much  more  manifest  by  a  few  such  instances  as 
those  which  chemical  analysis  supplies  in  abundance.  The 
parting  of  alcohol  from  water  by  distillation  is  a  good  one. 
Here  we  have  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mingled  with  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  The  two  orders  of  atoms  have  a  considerable 
similarity  of  nature  :  they  similarly  maintain  a  fluid  form  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  they  similarly  become  gaseous  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  raised ;  and  they  boil 
at  points  not  very  far  apart.  Now  this  comparative  likeness 
of  the  atoms  is  accompanied  by  difficulty  in  segregating 
them.  If  the  mixed  fluid  is  unduly  heated,  much  water  dis- 
tils over  with  the  alcohol :  it  is  only  within  a  narrow  range 
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of  temperature,  that  the  one  set  of  atoms  are  driyen  off  ra&er 
than  the  others ;  and  even  then  not  a  few  of  the  others  ac* 
company  them.  The  most  interesting  and  instructive 
example,  however,  ia  furnished  by  certain  phenomena  of 
crystallization.  When  several  salts  that  have  little  analogy 
of  constitution,  are  dissolved  in  the  same  body  of  water,  they 
are  separated  without  much  trouble,  by  crystallissatibn :  their 
respective  units  moved  towards  each  other,  as  physicists  sop* 
pose,  by  polar  forces,  segregate  into  crystals  of  tiieir  respect- 
ive kinds.  The  crystals  of  each  salt  do,  indeed,  usually  con- 
tain certain  small  amounts  of  the  other  salts  present  in  the 
solution — especially  when  the  crystallization  has  been  n^id  ; 
but  from  these  other  salts  they  are  severally  freed  by  repeated 
re*8olutions  and  crystallizations.  Mark  now,  however,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case  when  the  salte  contained  in  the  same  body 
of  water  are  chemically  homologous.  The  nitrates  of  baryta 
and  lead,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  soda,  and  magnesia,  unite 
in  the  same  crystals ;  nor  will  they  crystallize  separately  if 
these  crystals  be  dissolved  afresh,  and  afresh  crystallized, 
even  with  great  care.  On  seeking  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
chemists  found  that  such  salts  were  isomorphous — that  iheir 
atoms,  though  not  chemically  identical,  were  identical  in  the 
propcnrtions  of  acid,  base,  and  water,  comiposing  them,  and  in 
their  crystalline  forms :  whence  it  was  inferred  that  their 
atoms  are  nearly  alike*in  structure.  Thus  is  clearly  illustrated 
the  truth,  that  unita  of  unlike  kinds  are  di&rentiated  and 
integrated  with  a  readiness  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
their  unlikeness.  In  the  first  case  we  see  that  being  dia* 
similar  in  their  forms,  but  similar  in  so  far  as  they  are 
soluble  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  the  atoms  segre- 
gate, though  imperfectly.  In  the  second  case  we  see  that  the 
atoms,  having  not  only  the  likeness  implied  by  solubility  in 
the  same  menstruum,  but  also  a  great  likeness  of  structure, 
do  not  segregate — are  differentiated  and  integrated  only 
under  quite  special  conditions,  and  then  very  incompletely* 
That  is,  the  incident  force  of  mutual  polarity  impresses  unlike 
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motions  on  the  mixed  units  in  proportian  as  they  are  unlike ; 
and  th^cefore,  in  proportion  as  they  are  unlike^  tends  to  de- 
posit them  in  separate  places. 

There  is  a  oonverse  cause  of  segregation^  which  it  is  need- 
leas  here  to  treat  of  with  equal  ftdness*  If  different  units 
acted  on  by  the  same  force,  must  be  differraitly  moved ;  so, 
too,  must  units  of  the  same  kind  be  differently  moved  by 
different  forces.  Supposing  some  group  of  units  forming  part 
of  a  homogeneous  aggregate,  are  unitedly  exposed  to  a  force 
that  is  imUke  in  amount  or  direction  to  the  force  acting  on 
Ae  rest  of  the  aggregate;  then  this  group  of  units  will 
sqiarate  from  the  rest,  provided  that,  of  the  force  so  acting 
on  it,  there  remains  any  portion  not  dissipated  in  molecular 
vibrations,  nor  absorbed  in  i>roduoing  molecular  re-arrange- 
ments. Afier  all  that  has  been  said  above,  this  proposition 
needs  no  defi^ace. 

Before  ending  our  preliminary  exposition,  a  comple- 
mentary truth  must  be  specified ;  namely,  that  mixed  forces 
are  segregated  by  the  reaction  of  imiform  matters,  just  as 
mixed  matters  Are  segregated  by  the  action  of  uniform 
forces.  Of  Hub  truth  a  complete  and  sufficient  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  dispersion  of  refracted  light.  A  beam 
of  light,  made  up  of  ethereal  undulations  of  different  orders, 
is  not  uniformly  deflected  by  a  homogeneous  refracting 
body  ;  but  the  different  orders  of  undulations  it  contains,  are 
deflected  at  different  angles:  the  result  being  that  these 
different  orders  of  undulations  are  separated  and  integrated, 
and  so  produce  what  we  know  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrumv 
A  segregation  of  another  kind  occurs  when  rays  of  light 
traverse  an  obstructing  medium.  Those  rays  which  consist 
of  comparatively  short  undulations,  are  abBorbed  before  those 
which  consist  of  comparatively  long  ones ;  and  the  red  rays, 
which  consist  of  the  longest  undulations,  alone  penetrate 
when  the  obstruction  is  very  great.  How,  conversely,  there 
18  produced,  a  separation  of  like  forces  by  the  reaction  of  im- 
Bke  matters,  is  also  made  manifest  by  the  phenomena  of 
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refraction :  since  adjacent  and  parallel  beams  of  lights  fidl- 
ing  on,  and  passing  through,  unlike  substances,  are  made  to 
diverge. 

§  124.  On  the  assumption  of  their  nebular  origin,  stars  and 
planets  exemplify  that  cause  of  material  integration  last 
assigned — the  action  of  unlike  forces  on  like  units. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  (§  110)  we  saw  that  if  matter 
ever  existed  in  a  diffused  form,  it  could  not  continue  uni- 
formly distributed,  but  must  break  up  into  masses.  It  was 
shown  that  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect  balance  of  mutual  at- 
tractions among  atoms  dispersed  through  unlimited  space, 
there  must  arise  breeches  of  continuity  throughout  the  ag- 
gregate formed  by  them,  and  a  concentration  of  it  towards 
centres  of  dominant  attraction.  Where  any  such  breech  of 
continuity  occurs,  and  the  atoms  that  were  before  adjacent 
separate  from  each  other ;  they  do  so  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  in  the  forces  to  which  they  are  respectively  sub- 
ject. The  atoms  on  the  one  side  of  the  breech  are  exposed 
to  a  certain  surplus  attraction  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
begin  to  move;  and  those  on  the  other  to  a  surplus  attrac- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction.  That  is,  the  adjacent  groups 
of  like  units  are  exposed  to  unlike  resultant  forces ;  and  ac- 
cordingly separate  and  integrate. 

The  formation  and  detachment  of  a  nebulous  ring,  illus- 
trates the  same  general  principle.  To  conclude,  as  Laplace 
did,  that  the  equatorial  portion  of  a  rotating  nebulous 
spheroid,  will,  during  concentration,  acquire  a  centrifugal 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  following  the  rest  of  the 
contracting  mass,  is  to  conclude  that  such  portions  will 
remain  behind  as  are  in  common  subject  to  a  certain  diffl^- 
ential  force.  The  line  of  division  between  the  ring  and 
the  spheroid,  must  be  a  line  inside  of  which  the  aggregative 
force  is  greater  than  the  force  resisting  aggregation;  and 
outside  of  which  the  force  resisting  aggregation  is  greater 
than  the  aggregative  force.      Hence  the  all^|;ed  proceas 
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eoaiforms  to  the  law  that  amcmg  like  units,  separation  and 
integration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  unlike  forces. 

Astronomical  phenomena  do  not  j^imish  any  other  than 
these  hypothetical  examples.  In  its  present  comparatively 
settled  condition,  the  Solar  System  exhibits  no  direct  eyi- 
dence  of  progressing  integration :  imless  indeed  under  the 
insignificant  form  of  the  imion  of  meteoric  masses  with  the 
Earth,  and,  occasionally  perhaps,  of  cometary  matter  with 
the  Sun. 

§  125.  Those  geologic  changes  usually  classed  as  aqueous, 
display  under  numerous  forms  the  segregation  of  unlike 
units  by  a  imiform  incident  force.  On  sea-shores,  the  waves 
are  ever  sorting-out  and  separating  the  mixed  materials 
against  which  they  break.  From  each  mass  of  faUen  cliff, 
tiie  rising  and  ebbing  tide  carries  away  all  those  particles 
which  are  so  small  as  to  remain  long  suspended  in  the 
water ;  and,  at  some  distance  from  shore,  deposits  them  in 
the  shape  of  fine  sediment.  Large  particles,  sinking  with 
comparative  rapidity,  are  accmnulated  into  beds  of  sand 
near  low  water-mark.  The  coarse  grit  and  small  pebbles 
collect  together  on  the  incline  up  which  the  breakers  rush. 
And  on  the  top  lie  the  larger  stones  and  boulders.  Still 
more  specific  segregations  may  occasionally  be  observed. 
Flat  pebbles,  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  laminated 
rock,  are  sometimes  separately  collected  in  one  part  of  a 
shingle  bank.  On  this  shore  the  deposit  is  wholly  of  mud ; 
on  that  it  is  wholly  of  sand.  Here  we  find  a  sheltered  cove 
filled  with  small  pebbles  almost  of  one  size ;  and  there,  in  a 
carved  bay  one  end  of  which  is  more  ^posed  than  the  other, 
we  see  a  progressive  increase  in  the  massiveness  of  the  stones 
as  we  walk  from  the  less  exposed  to  the  more  exposed  end. 
Indeed,  our  sedimentary  strata  form  one  vast  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  alleged  law.  Trace  the  history  of  each  de- 
posit, and  we  are  quickly  led  down  to  the  &ct,  that  mixed 
fragments  of  matter,  differing  in  their  sizes  or  weigbtsi  are, 
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when  exposed  to  the  momeatam  and  frioti<»i  of  water,  joined 
with  the  attraction  of  the  Earth,  selected  from  each  other, 
and  united  into  groups  of  oomparatiyely  like  fragments. 
We  see  that,  other  things  equal,  the  separation  is  definite  in 
proportion  as  the  differences  of  the  tmits  are  marked ;  and 
that,  under  the  action  of  the  same  aggregate  of  forces,  the 
most  widely  unlike  units  are  most  widely  remoyed  from  each 
other. 

Among  igneous  changes  we  do  not  find  so  many  ^camples 
of  the  process  described.  When  specifying  the  conditions 
to  Evolution,  it  was  pointed  out  (§  104)  that  molecular 
vibration  exceeding  a  certain  intensity,  does  not  permit  those 
integrations  which  result  from  the  action  of  minor  differ- 
ential forces.  Nevertheless,  geological  phenomena  of  this 
order  are  not  barren  of  illustrations.  Where  the  mixed 
matters  composing  the  Earth's  crust  have  been  raised  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  segregation  habitually  takes  place 
as  the  temperature  diminishes.  Sundry  of  the  substances 
that  escape  in  a  gaseous  form  fronr  volcanoes,  sublime  into 
crystals  on  coming  against  cool  surfaces ;  and  solidifying,  as 
these  substances  do,  at  different  temperatures,  they  are  de- 
posited at  different  parts  of  the  crevices  through  which  they 
are  emitted  together.  The  best  illustration,  however,  is 
furnished  by  the  changes  that  occur  during  the  slow  cooling 
of  igneous  rock.  When,  through  one  of  the  fractures  from 
time  to  time  made  in  the  solid  shell  which  forms  the  Earth's 
crust,  a  portion  of  the  molten  nucleus  is  extruded ;  and  wh^i 
this  is  cooled  with  comparative  rapidity,  through  free  radi- 
ation and  contact  with  cold  masses ;  it  forms  a  substance 
known  as  trap  or  basalt — a  substance  that  is  uniform  in 
texture,  though  made  up  of  various  ingredients.  But. when, 
not  escaping  through  the  superficial  strata,  such  a  portion  of 
the  molten  nucleus  is  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  what  wo 
know  as  graoite :  the  mingled  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  fluid  and  B»ni« 
fluid  state — a  state  of  comparative  mobility — ^undergo  thoas 
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okanges  of  position  wliicli  tlie  forces  impressed  on  them  hj 
their  fellow  imits  necessitate.  Having  time  in  which  to 
generate  the  requisite  motions  of  the  atoms,  the  differential 
forces  arising  firom  mntnal  polarity,  segregate  the  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  into  crystals.  How  completely  this  is  de- 
fendent  on  the  long-continued  agitation  of  the  mixed  par- 
ticles, and  consequent  long-continned  mobility  by  small  dif- 
ferential forces,  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  in  granite  dykes, 
the  crystals  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  where  the  fluidity  or 
semi-fluidity  continued  for  a  longer  time,  are  much  larger 
Ihan  those  at  the  sides,  where  contact  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rook  caused  more  rapid  cooling  and  solidification. 

§  126.  The  actions  going  on  throughout  an  organism  are  so 
involyed  and  subtle,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  identify  the  par- 
ticular forces  by  which  particular  int^rations  are  effected. 
Among  the  few  instances  admitting  of  tolerably  definite  in- 
terpretation, the  best  are  those  in  which  mechanical  pressures 
and  tensions  are  the  agencies  at  work.  We  shaU.  discover 
several  on  studying  the  bony  frame  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  vertebral  column  of  a  man,  is  subject,  as  a  whole,  to 
oertain  general  strains — the  weight  of  the  body,  together 
with  ihe  reactions  involved  by  aU  considerable  muscular 
efforts ;  and  in  conformity  with  this,  it  has  a  certain  general 
integration.  At  the  same  time,  being  exposed  to  different 
forces  in  the  course  ^f  those  lateral  bondings  which  the 
movements  necessitate,  its  parts  retain  a  certain  separateness. 
And  if  we  trace  up  the  derelopment  of  the  yertebral  column 
from  its  primitive  form  of  a  cartilaginous  cord  in  the  lowest 
fishes,  we  see  that,  throughout,  it  maintains  an  integration 
corresponding  to  the  unily  of  the  incident  forces,  joined  with 
a  division  into  segments  corresponding  to  the  variety  of 
ihe  incident  forces.  Each  segment,  considered  apart, 

exemplifies  the  truth  more  simply.  A  rertebra  is  not  a  single 
bone,  but  consists  of  a  central  mass  with  sundry  append- 
ages or  processes;  and  in  rudimentary  types  of  vertebras, 
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these  appendages  are  quite  separate  from  the  central  maai, 
and,  indeed,  exist  before  it  makes  its  appearance.  But  thefie 
seyeral  independent  bones,  constituting  a  primitiYe  spinal 
segment,  are  subject  to  a  certain  aggregate  of  forced 
which  agree  more  than  they  differ:  as  the  fulcrum  to 
a  group  of  muscles  habitually  acting  together,  they  per- 
petually undergo  certain  reactions  in  common.  And  ac- 
cordingly, we  see  that  in  the  course  of  dcTelopment  they 
gradually  coalesce.  Still  clearer  is  the  illustration 

furnished  by  spinal  segments  that  become  fused  together 
where  they  are  together  exposed  to  some  predominant  strain. 
The  sacrum  consists  of  a  group  of  yertebrse  firmly  united. 
In  the  ostrich  and  its  congeners  there  are  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  sacral  yertebrsB ;  and  besides  being  confluent  with  each 
other,  these  are  confluent  with  the  iliac  bones,  which  run  on 
each  side  of  them.  If  now  we  assume  these  yertebrse  to  have 
been  originally  separate,  as  they  still  are  in  the  embryo  bird ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  mechanical  conditions  to  which  they 
must  in  such  case  have  been  exposed ;  we  shall  see  that  their 
union  results  in  the  alleged  way.  For  through  these  yertebr® 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  to  the  legs :  the 
legs  support  the  pelyic  arch;  the  pelyic  arch  supports  the 
sacrum;  and  to  the  sacrum  is  articulated  the  rest  of  the 
spine,  with  all  the  limbs  and  organs  attached  to  it.  Hence, 
if  separate,  the  sacral  yertebrsB  must  be  held  firmly  together 
by  strongly-contracted  muscles ;  and  must,  by  impUcation,  be 
preyented  from  partaking  in  those  lateral  moyements  which 
the  other  vertebra)  undergo — ^they  must  be  subject  to  a  com- 
mon strain,  while  they  are  preserved  from  strains  which 
would  affect  them  differently;  and  so  they  Mfil  the  condi- 
tions under  which  integration  occurs.  But  the  cases 
in  which  cause  and  effect  are  brought  into  the  most  obvious 
relation,  are  supplied  by  the  limbs.  The  metacarpal  bones 
(those  which  in  man  support  the  palm  of  the  hand)  are  separ- 
ate from  each  other  in  the  majority  of  mammalia :  the  separ- 
ate actions  of  the  toes  entailing  on  them  slight  amounts  of 
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separate  moyements.  This  is  not  so  however  in  tlie  ox-tribe 
and  the  horse-tribe.  In  the  ox-tribe,  only  the  middle  meta- 
carpals (third  and  fourth)  are  doTeloped ;  and  these,  attain- 
ing massive  proportions,  coalesce  to  form  the  cannon  bone. 
In  the  horse-tribe,  the  integration  is  what  we  may  distin- 
guish as  indirect:  the  second  and  fourth  metacarpals  are 
present  only  as  rudiments  united  to  the  sides  of  the  third, 
while  the  third  is  immensely  developed;  thus  forming  a 
cannon  bone  which  differs  from  that  of  the  ox  in  being  a 
single  cylinder,  instead  of  two  cylinders  fused  together. 
The  metatarsus  in  these  quadrupeds  exhibits  parallel 
changes.  Now  each  of  these  metamorphoses  occurs  where 
the  different  bones  grouped*  together  have  no  longer  any 
different  functions,  but  retain  only  a  common  Amotion.  The 
feet  of  oxen  and  horses  are  used  solely  for  locomotion — are 
not  put  like  those  of  imguiculate  mammals  to  purposes 
which  involve  some  relative  movements  of  the  metacarpals. 
Thus  there  directly  or  indirectly  results  a  single  mass  of  bone 
where  the  incident  force  is  single.  And  for  the  inference 
that  these  facts  have  a  causal  connexion,  we  find  confirma- 
tion throughout  the  entire  daas  of  birds;  in  the  wings 
and  legs  of  which,  like  integrations^  are  found  imder  like 
conditions.  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the 

press,  a  fact  illustrating  this  general  truth  in  a  yet  more 
remarkable  manner,  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Prof. 
Huxley ;  who  kindly  allows  me  to  make  use  of  it  while  still 
unpublished  by  him.  The  Olyptodon^  an  extinct  mammal 
found  fossilized  in  South  America,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
large  imcouth  creature  allied  to  the  Armadillo,  but  having  a 
massive  dermal  armour  consisting  of  polygonal  plates  closely 
fitted  together  so  as  to  make  a  vast  box,  inclosing  the  body 
in  such  way  as  effectually  to  prevent  it  £rom  being  bent, 
laterally  or  vertically,  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  bony 
box,  which  must  have  weighed  several  hundred-weight,  was 
supported  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  on 
the  adjacent  bones  of  the  pelvic  and  thoracic  arches.    And 
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the  significant  fact  now  te  be  noted^  is,  that  here^  where  the 
trunk  vertebrsd  were  together  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  this 
heavy  dermal  armour,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  its  rigidity, 
they  were  preserved  £rom  ail  relative  movements,  the  entire 
series  of  them  were  united  into  oae  solid,  continuous  bone. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  species,  considered 
as  an  assemblage  of  similar  oi^anisms,  is  interpretable  in 
an  analogous  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  so  &r  as 
the  members  of  a  species  are  subject  to  different  sets  ol  inci- 
dent forces,  they  are  differentiated,  or  divided  into  varieties. 
And  here  it  remains  to  a^d  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  subject 
to  like  sets  of  incident  forces,  th^  are  integrated,  or  reduced 
to,  and  kept  in,  the  state  of  a  uniform  aggregate.  For  by  the 
process  of  *'  natural  selection,''  there  is  a  continual  purifica* 
tion  of  each  species  from  those  individuals  which  depart 
£rom  the  common  type  in  ways  that  imfit  them  for  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence.  Consequently,  there  is  a  continual 
leaving  behind  of  those  individuals  which  are  in  all  respects 
fit  for  the  conditions  of  their  existence ;  and  are  therefore 
very  nearly  alike.  The  circumstances  to  which  any  species 
is  exposed,  being,  as  we  before  saw,  an  involved  combination 
of  incident  forces ;  and  the  members  of  the  species  having 
mixed  with  them  some  that  differ  more  than  usual  £rom  the 
average  structure  required  for  meeting  these  forces ;  it  re- 
sults that  these  forces  are  constantly  separating  such  diver- 
gent individuals  from  the  rest,  and  so  preserving  the  uni- 
formity of  the  rest — keeping  up  its  integrity  as  a  species. 
Just  as  the  changing  autumn  leaves  are  picked  out  by  the 
wind  from  among  the  green  ones  around  them,  or  just  as, 
to  use  Prof.  Huxley's  simile,  the  smaller  fragments  pass 
through  the  sieve  while  the  larger  are  kept  back;  so,  the 
uniform  incidence  of  external  forces  affects  tibe  members  of  a 
group  of  organisms  similarly  in  proportion  as  they  are  similar, 
and  differently  in  proportion  as  they  are  different ;  and  thus  is 
ever  segregating  the  like  by  parting  the  unlike  horn  them. 
Whether  these  separated  members  are  killed  off,  as  mostly 
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happens^  or  whether,  as  otherwise  happens,  they  sarviye  and 
multiply  into  a  distinct  variety,  in  consequence  of  their 
fitness  to  certain  partially  unlike  conditions,  matters  not  to 
the  argument  The  one  case  conforms  to  the  law,  that  the 
unlike  units  of  an  aggregate  are  differentiated  and  inte- 
grated when  uniformly  subject  to  the  same  incident  forces ; 
and  the  other  to  the  converse  law,  that  the  like  imits  of  an 
aggregate  are  differentiated  and  integrated  when  subject  to 
different  incident  forces.  .  And  on  consulting  Mr.  Darwin's 
remarks  on  divergence  of  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
segregations  thus  caused  tend  ever  to  become  more  definite. 

§  127.  Mental  evolution  imder  one  of  its  leading  aspects, 
we  found  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  groups  of  like  ob- 
jects  and  like  relations — a  differentiation  of  the  various 
things  originally  confounded  together  in  one  assemblage, 
and  an  integration  of  each  separate  order  of  things  into  a 
separate  group  (§  113).     Here  it  remains  to  point  out  that 
while  unlikeness  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of  such 
differentiations,  likeness  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of 
such  integrations.     For  what  is  the  process  through  which 
classifications  are  established?    At  first,  in  common  with 
the  uninitiated,  the  botanist  recognizes  only  such  conven- 
tional divisions  as  those  which  agriculture  has  established — 
distinguishes  a  few  vegetables  and  cereals,  and  groups  the 
rest  together  into  the  one  miscellaneous  aggregate  of  wild 
plants.   How  do  these  wild  plants  become  grouped  in  his  mind 
into  orders,  genera,  and  species?    Each  plant  he  examines 
yields  him  a  certain  complex  impression.    Every  now  and 
then  he  picks  up  a  plant  like  one  before  seen ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  it  is  the  production  in  him  of  a  like  connected 
group  of  sensations,  by  a  like  connected  group  of  attributes. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  produced  throughout  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, a  combined  set  of  changes,  similar  to  a  combined  set 
of  changes  before  produced.     Considered  analytically,  each 
such  combined  set  of  changes  is  a  combined  set  of  molecular 
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modifications  wrought  Jn  the  affected  part  of  the  organism. 
On  erery  repetition  of  the  impression,  a  like  combined  set  of 
molecular  modifications  is  superposed  on  the  previous  ones, 
and  makes  them  greater :  thus  generating  an  internal  idea 
corresponding  to  tiiese  similar  external  objects.  Meanwhile^ 
another  kind  of  plant  produON  in  the  brain  of  the  botanist 
unother  set  of  combined  changes  or  molecular  modifications 
— a  set  which  does  not  agree  with  and  deepen  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  but  disagrees  with  it ;  and  by  repeti- 
tion of  such  there  is  generated  a  different  idea  answering  to 
a  different  species.  What  now  is  the  nature  of  this 

process  expressed  in  general  terms  P  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  the  like  and  unlike  diings  from  which  severally  emanate 
the  groups  of  forces  by  which  we  perceive  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  organs  of  sense  and  percipient 
centres,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  observation,  these 
groups  of  forces  pass.  In  passing  through  these  organs  of 
sense  and  percipient  centres,  the  like  groups  of  forces  are  se- 
gregated, or  separated  from  the  unlike  groups  of  forces ;  and 
each  such  differentiated  and  integrated  series  of  groups  of 
forces,  answering  to  an  external  genus  or  species,  constitutes 
a  state  of  consciousness  which  we  call  our  idea  of  the  genus 
or  species.  We  before  saw  that  as  well  as  a  separation  of 
mixed  matters  by  the  same  force,  there  is  a  separation  of 
mixed  forces  by  the  same  matter ;  and  here  we  may  fttrther 
see  that  the  unlike  forces  so  separated,  woi^  unlike  struct* 
ural  changes  in  the  aggregate  that  separates  them — struct- 
ural changes  each  of  which  thus  represents,  and  is  equivalent 
to,  the  integrated  series  of  motions  that  has  produced  it. 

By  a  parallel  process,  the  connexions  of  co-existence  and 
sequence  among  impressions,  become  differentiated  and  in- 
tegrated simultaneously  with  the  impressions  themselvea. 
When  two  phenomena  that  have  been  experienced  in  a 
given  order,  are  repeated  in  the  same  order,  those  nerves 
which  before  were  affected  by  the  transition  are  again  af- 
fected;  and  such  molecular  modification  as  they  received 
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from  ike  first  motion  propagated  throngli  them,  is  im^reased 
by  this  second  motion  along  the  same  route.  Each  such  mo- 
tion works  a  structural  alteration,  which,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  law  set  forth  in  Chapter  X,  inyolyes  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  resistance  to  all  such  motions  that  afterwards 
occur.  The  integration  of  these  successive  motions  (or  more 
strictly,  the  permanently  effective  portions  of  them  expended 
in  overcoming  resistance)  thus  becomes  the  cause  of,  and  the 
measure  of,  the  mental  connexion  between  the  impressions 
which  the  phenomena  produce.  Meanwhile,  phenomena  that 
are  recognized  as  different  from  these,  being  phenomena  that 
therefore  affect  different  nervous  elements,  will  have  their 
connexions  severally  represented  by  motions  along  other 
routes ;  and  along  each  of  these  other  routes,  the  nervous  dis- 
charges will  severally  take  place  with  a  readiness  proportion- 
ate to  the  frequency  with  which  experience  repeats  the  con- 
nexion of  phenomena.  The  classification  of  relations  must 
hence  go  on  pari  passu  with  the  classification  of  the  related 
things.  In  common  with  the  mixed  sensations  received 
from  the  external  world,  the  mixed  relations  it  presents, 
cannot  be  impressed  on  the  organism  without  more  or  less 
segregation  of  them  resultiag.  And  through  this  continu- 
ous differentiation  and  integration  of  changes  or  motions, 
which  constitutes  nervous  function,  there  is  gradually 
wrought  that  differentiation  and  integration  of  matter, 
which  constitutes  nervous  structure. 

§  128.  In  social  evolution,  the  collecting  together  of  the 
like  and  the  sepur&tloiTof  the  unlike,  by  incident  forces,  is 
primarily  displayed  in  the"Mrme  manner  as  we  saw  it  to  be 
among  groups  of  inferior  creatures.  The  human  races  tend 
to  differentiate  and  integrate,  as  do  races  of  other  living 
forms.  Of  the  forces  which  effect  and  maintain  the 

segregations  of  mankind,  may  first  be  named  those  external ^^ 
ones  which  we  class  as  ^ysical  ccmdUions.    The  climate  and 
food  that  are  fitvourable  to  an  indigenous  people,  are  more  or 
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less  detrimental  to  a  people  of  differ^at  bodily  oonstitutiony 
coming  from  a  remote  part  of  the  Earth.  In  tropical  re- 
gions the  northern  races  cannot  permanently  exist :  if  not 
killed  off  in  the  first  generation,  they  are  so  in  the  second ; 
and,  as  in  India,  can  maintain  their  footing  only  by  the 
artificial  process  of  continuous  immigration  and  emigratioii. 
That  is  to  say,  tiie  ft-^tpmnWor^ya  acting  *^^al^y  ft^  i^e  in* 
v^^bitants  of  a  gjvrajo^^^,  tend  to  expel  all  who  are  not 
of  a  certain  type;  and  so  to  k^p^opjhaiategc&tion  of  thoee 
who  are  of  that  type.  Though  elsewhere,  as  among  Euro* 
pean  nationspwe  see  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  inter- 
mixture, otherwise  brought  about,  we  still  see  that  this  takes 
place  between  races  of  not  very  different  types,  that  are 
naturalized  to  not  very  different  conditions.  The 

other  forces  conspiring  to  produce  these  national  integra- 
tions, are  those  mental  ones  which  show  themselyes  in  the 
affinities  of  men  for  others  like  themselyes.  Emigranta 
usually  desire  to  get  back  among  their  own  people ;  and 
where  their  desire  does  not  take  effect,  it  is  only  because  the 
restraining  ties  are  too  great.  Units  of  one  society  who 
are  obliged  to  reside  in  another,  very  generally  form 
colonies  in  the  midst  of  that  other — small  societies  of  llieir 
own.  Baces  which  have  been  artificially  serered^  show 
strong  tendencies  to  re-unite.  Now  though  these  integra- 
tions that  result  from  the  mutual  affinities  of  kindred  men^ 
do  not  seem  interpretable  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
principle  above  enunciated,  they  really  are  thus  interpret- 
able. When  treating  of  the  direction  of  motion  (§  91), 
it  was  shown  that  the  actions  performed  by  men  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  wants,  were  always  motions  along  lines 
of  least  resistance.  The  feelings  characterizing  a  member 
of  a  given  race,  are  feelings  which  get  complete  satisfiiotioil 
only  among  other  members  of  that  race — a  satis&ctioxi 
partly  derived  from  sympathy  with  those  having  like  feel- 
ings, but  mainly  derived  from  the  adapted  social  conditiooft 
which  grow  up  where  such  feelings  prevail    When,  there- 
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fbre^  a  citiz^  of  any  nation  is,  as  we  see^  attracted  towards 
others  of  liis  nation,  the  rationale  is,  that  certain  agencies 
which  we  call  desires,  move  him  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance.  Human  motions,  like  all  other  motions,  being 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  forces,  it  follows  that 
such  integrations  of  rao^^l  IIH!  wuh  piiMliiA;ed  by  incident 
external  forces,  are  produ^Tjy^  foroes  which  the  units  of 
die  races  exercise  on  each  other  .-^ 

/  During  the  development  of  PAo.h  flociety^  we  see  analogous 
segregations  caused  in  analogous  ways.  A  few  of  them  re- 
suit  from  minny  natural  affinitiea ;  but  f.hoflft  xpnst  important 
(Hies  which  constitute  political  and  industrial  organization, 
result  from  the  union  of  men  in  whom  similarities^  have  been 
produced  by  educatimissusing  education  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  comprehending  all  processes  by  which  citizens  are  mould- 
ed to  special  fanctions/  Men  brought  up  to  -bodily  labour, 
are  men  who  have  had  wrought  in  them  a  certain  likeness — ^a 
likeness  which,  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  action,  obscures 
and  subordinates  their  natural  differences.  Those  trained  to 
brain-work,  have  acquired  a  certain  other  community  of 
character  which  makes  them,  as  social  units,  more  like  each 
other  than  like  those  trained  to  manual  occupations.  And 
there  arise  class-integrations  answering  to  these  super- 
induced likenesses.  Muf^h  mrtn\  dnfinitft  intrgTtitinnfl  take 
place  among  the  much  more  definitely  assimilated  members 
of  any  claw  who  are  brought  up  toJilie~  same^e^ing.  Even 
where  the  necessities  of  their  work  forbid  concentration  in  one 
locality,  as  among  artizans  happens  with  masons  and  brick- 
lajrers,  and  among  traders  happens  with  the  retail  distribut- 
ors, and  among  professionals  happens  with  the  medical 
men  ;  there  are  not  wanting  Operative  Builders  Unions,  and 
Grocers  Societies,  and  Medical  Associations,  to  show  that 
these  artificially-assimilated  citizens  become  integrated  as 
much  as  the  conditions  permit.  And  where,  as  among  the 
manu&cturing  classes,  the  functions  discharged  do  not  re- 
quire the  dispersion  of  the  citizens  thus  artificially  assimi- 
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lated,  there  is  a  progressive  aggregation  of  them  in  special 
localities ;  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  definiteness  of 
the  industrial  divisions.  If  now  we  seek  the  causes 

of  these  integrations,  considered  as  results  of  force  and  mo- 
tion, we  find  ourselves  brought  to  the  same  general  principle 
as  before.  [  This  likeness  genftmtftj^in  ^py  glniw  or  snK. 
class  by  teiining»Jifi^  an  nplTfiirlfranqnirod  by  it&_j]^ember8 
for  satisfying  their  wanfe^  in  IiIta  ^^yn.  /  That  is,  the 
occupation  to^^ch  each  man  has  been  brought  up,  has  be- 
come to  him,  in  common  with  those  similarly  brought  up,  a 
line  of  least  resistance.  Hence  imder  that  pressure  which 
determines  all  men  to  activity,  these  similarly-modified 
social  units  are  similarly  affected,  and  tend  to  take  similar 
courses.  If  then  there  be  any  locality  which,  either  by  its 
physical  peculiarities  or  by  peculiarities  wrought  oa  it 
during  social  evolution,  is  rendered  a  plaoe  where  a  certm 
kind  of  industrial  action  meets  with  less  resistance  than  else- 
where ;  it  follows  from  the  law  of  direction  of  motion  that 
those  social  imits  who  have  been  moulded  to  this  kind  of 
industrial  action,  will  move  towards  this  place,  or  become 
integrated  there.  ^  If,  for  instance,  the  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron  mines  to  a  navigable  river,  gives  to  Olasgow  a  certain 
advantage  in  the  building  of  iron  ships — ^if  the  total  labour 
required  to  produce  the  same  vessel,  and  get  its  equivalent 
in  food  and  clothing,  is  less  there  than  elsewhere;  a  con- 
centration of  iron-ship  builders  is  produced  at  Glasgow: 
either  by  keeping  there  the  population  bom  to  iron-ship 
building ;  or  iTy  immigration  of  those  elsewhere  engaged  in 
it ;  or  by  both — a  concentration  that  would  be  still  more 
marked  did  not  other  districts  offer  coimter-balancing  facili- 
ties. The  principle  equally  holds  where  the  occupation  is 
mercantile  instead  of  manufacturing.  Stock-brokers  cluster 
together  in  the  city,  because  the  amount  of  effort  to  he 
severally  gone  through  by  them  in  discharging  their  fimc- 
tions,  and  obtaining  their  profits,  is  less  there  llian  in  other 
localities.  A  place  of  exchange  having  once  been  estab- 
lished, becomes  a  place  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
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by  each  is  less  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  piirsuit  of  the  course 
of  least  resistance  by  each,  involves  their  aggr^ation  around 
this  place. 

Of  course,  with  units  so  complicated  as  those  which  consti- 
tute a  aociety,  and  with  forces  so  involved  as  those  which 
move  ihem,  the  resulting  differentiations  and  integrations 
must  be  tar  more  entangled,  or  far  less  definite,  than  those  we 
have  hitherto  considered.  But  though  there  may  be  pointed 
out  many  anomalies  which  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  aUeged  law,  a  closer  study  shows  that  they  are  but  * 
subtler  illustiations  of  it.  For^gn^sjikenesses  being  of 
various  kinds,  lead  to_variQua_order^of  integration.  There 
are  likenesses  of  disposition,  likenesses  of  taste,  likenesses 
produced  by  intellectual  culture,  likenesses  that  result  from 
dass-training,  likeiiesses  of  political  feeling;  and  it  needs 
but  to  glance  round  at  the  caste-divisions,  the  associations 
for  philanthropic^  scientific,  and  artistic  purposes,  the  reli- 
gious parties  and  social  cliques ;  to  see  that  some  species  of 
likeness  among  the  component  members  of  each  body 
determines  their  union.  Now  these  different  integrations, 
by  traversing  each  other,  and  often  by  their  indirect  antagon- 
ism, more  or  less  obscure  eachjoiheix  and  prevent  any  one 
kind  of  integration  from  J)ecoming_complete.  Hence  the 
anomalies  referred  to.  But  if  this  cause  of  incompleteness 
be  duly  borne  in  mind,  social  segregations  will  be  seen  to 
conform  entirely  to  the  same  principle  as  all  other  segrega- 
tions. Analysis  will  show  that  either  by  external  incident 
forces,  or  by  what  we  may  in  a  sense  regard  as  mutual 
polarity,  there  are  ever  being  produced  in  society  integra- 
tions of  those  units  which  have  either  a  natural  likeness  or  a 
likeness  generated  by  training. 

§  129.  Can  the  general  truth  thus  variously  illustrated  be 
deduced  from  the  persistence  of  force,  in  common  with  fore- 
going ones  ?  Probably  the  exposition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  will  have  led  most  readers  to  conclude  that  it 
can  be  so  deduced. 
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The  abstract  propositions  invi^yed  are  these : — ^First,  that 
like  units,  sabject  to  a  nniform  foroe  capable  of  producing^ 
motion  in  them,  will  be  moyed  to  like  d^^rees  in  the  same 
direction^  Second,  that  like  units  if  exposed  to  unlike  forces 
capable  of  producing  motion  in  them^  will  be  difEerently 
moved — moved  either  in  different  directicms  or  to  different 
degrees  in  the  same  direction.  Third,  that  unlike  units* if 
acted  on  by  a  uniform  force  capable  of  producing  motioa  in 
them,  will  be  difierently  moved — moved  dith^  in  different 
directions  or  to  diff^^rent  degrees  in  the  same  direction. 
Fourth,  that  the  incident  forces  themsdves  must  be  aflfeoted 
in  analogous  ways :  like  forces  falling  on  like  imits  must  be 
similarly  modified  by  the  conflict ;  unlike  forces  &Uing  on 
like  units  must  be  dissimilarly  modified ;  and  like  forces  fall- 
ing on  unlike  units  must  be  dissimilarly  modified.  These 
propositions  admit  of  reduction  to  a  still  more  abstract  form. 
They  all  of  them  amount  to  this : — that  in  ihe  actions  and 
reactions  of  force  and  matter,  an  unlikeness  in  either  of 
the  factors  necessitates  an  unlikeness  in  the  efi^ts ;  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  unlikeness  in  either  of  the  fectors  tbe 
effects  must  be  alike. 

When  thus  generalized,  the  immediate  dependence  of  these 
propositions  on  the  persistence  of  force,  becomes  obvious. 
Any  two  forces  that  are  not  alike,  are  forces  which  difSsr 
either  in  their  amounts  or  directions  or  both ;  and  by  what 
mathematicians  call  the  resoluticm  of  forces,  it  may  be  proved 
that  this  difference  is  constituted  by  the  presence  in  the  one 
of  some  force  Hot  present  in  the  other.  Similarly,  any  two 
units  or  portions  of  matter  which  are  unlike  in  size,  weighty 
form,  or  other  attribute,  can  be  known  by  us  as  unlike  only 
through  some  unlikeness  in  the  forces  they  impress  on  our 
conciousness ;  and  hence  this  unlikeness  also,  is  constituted  l^ 
the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force  or  forces  not  present  in 
the  other.  Such  being  the  common  nature  of  tiiese  unlike- 
nesses,  what  is  the  inevitable  corollary  P  Any  unlikeness  in 
the  incident  forces,  where  the  things  acted  on  are  alike,  must 
generate  a  difference  between  the  effects ;  since  otherwise. 
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tiie  differential  force  produces  no  effect,  and  force  is  not  per- 
sistent. Any  nnlikeness  in  the  things  acted  on,  where  the 
ii^ident  forces  are  alike,  must  generate  a  difference  between 
the  effects;  since  otherwise,  the  differential  force  whereby 
these  things  are  made  unlike,  produces  no  effect,  and  force  is 
not  persistent.  While,  cony^*8ely,  if  the  forces  acting  and 
tiie  things  acted  on,  are  alike,  the  effects  must  be  alike; 
smce  otherwise,  a  differential  effect  can  be  produced  without 
a  differential  cause,  and  force  is  not  persistent. 

Thus  these  general  truths  being  necessary  implications  of 
the  persistence  of  force,  all  the  re-distributions  above  traced 
oat  as  characterizing  Evolution  in  its  various  phases,  are  also 
implications  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Such  portions  of 
the  permanently  effective  forces  acting  on  any  aggregate,  as 
{MToduce  sensible  motions  in  its  parts,  cannot  but  work  the 
segregations  which  we  see  take  place.  If  of  the  mixed  units 
making  up  such  aggregate,  those  of  the  same  kind  have  like 
motions  impressed  on  them  by  a  imiform  force,  while  units  of 
another  kind  are  moved  by  this  imiform  force  in  ways  more 
or  less  unlike  the  ways  in  which  those  of  the  first  kind  are 
moved,  the  two  kinds  must  separate  and  integrate.  If  the 
mdia  are  alike  and  the  forces  unlike,  a  division  of  the  differ- 
ently affected  units  is  equally  necessitated.  Thus  there  in- 
evitably arises  the  demarcated  grouping  which  we  every- 
where see.  By  virtue  of  this  segregation  that  grows  ever  more 
decided  while  there  remains  any  possibility  of  increasing  it, 
the  change  from  uniformity  to  multiformity  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  £rom  indistinctness  in  the  relations  of  parts  to 
distinctness  in  tiie  relations  of  parts.  As  we  before  saw  that 
the  transformation  of  the  hoihogeneous  into  the  heterogene- 
ous is  inferrable  from  that  ultimate  truth  which  transcends 
proof;  so  we  here  see,  that  from  this  same  truth  is  inferrable 
the  transformation  of  an  indefinite  homogeneity  into  a  defi- 
nite heterogeneity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EQUaiBEATION. 

§  130.  And  now  towards  wliat  do  these  changes  tend? 
Will  they  go  on  for  ever  P  or  will  there  be  an  end  to  them  P 
Can  things  increase  in  heterogeneity  through  all  future  time  ? 
or  must  there  be  a  degree  which  the  differentiation  and  in- 
tegration of  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  pass  P  Is  it  possible 
for  this  universal  metamorphosis  to  proceed  in  the  same  gene- 
ral course  indefinitely  P  or  does  it  work  towards  some  ulti- 
mate ^tate,  admitting  no  ftirther  modification  of  like  kindP 
The  last  of  these  alternative  conclusions  is  that  to  which  we 
are  inevitably  driven.  Whether  we  watch  concrete  processes, 
or  whether  we  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract,  we  are 
alike  taught  that  Evolution  has  an  impassable  limit 

The  re-distributions  of  matter  that  go  on  around  us,  are 
ever  being  brought  to  conclusions  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
motions  which  effect  them.  The  rolling  stone  parts  with 
portions  of  its  momentum  to  the  things  it  strikes,  and  finally 
comes  to  rest ;  as  do  also,  in  like  manner,  the  various  things 
it  has  struck.^  Descending  from  the  clouds  and  trickling 
over  the  Earth's  surface  till  it  gathers  into  brooks  and  rivws, 
water,  still  running  towards  a  lower  level,  is  at  last  arrested 
by  the  resistance  of  other  water  that  has  reached  the  kiwest 
level.  In  the  lake  or  sea  thus  formed,  every  agitation  raised 
by  a  wind  or  the  immersion  of  a  solid  body,  propagates  itself 
around  in  waves  that  diminifth  as  they  widen,  and  gradoalj^ 
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become  lost  to  obeeryation  ia  motionB  communicated  to  the 
atmospliere  and  the  matter  on  the  shores.  The  impxdse 
given  by  a  player  to  the  harpHstring,  is  transformed  through 
its  Tibrations  into  aerial  pulses ;  and  these,  ^reading  on  all 
sides,  and  weakening  as  they  spread,  soon  cease  to  be  per- 
ceptiUe ;  and  finally  die  away  in  generating  thermal  undula- 
tions that  radiate  into  space.  Equally  in  the  cinder  that  faUs 
out  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  yast  masses  of  molten  lava  ejected 
by  a  volcano,  we  see  that  the  molecular  agitation  known  to 
us  as  heat,  disperses  itself  by  radiation ;  so  that  however 
great  its  amount,  it  inevitably  sinks  at  last  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  existing  in  surrounding  bbdies.  And  if  the  actions 
observed  be  electrical  or  chemical,  we  still  find  that  they  work 
themselves  out  in  producing  sensible  or  insensible  movem^its, 
tiiat  are  dissipated  as  befi)re ;  until  quiescence  is  eventually 
reached.  The  proximate  rationale  of  the  process 

exhibited  imder  these  several  £>rms,  lies  in  the  fact 
dwelt  on  when  treating, of  the  Multiplication  of  Effects,  that 
motions  are  ever  being  decomposed  into  divergent  motions, 
and  these  into  re-divergent  motions.  The  rolling  stone 
sends  off  the  stones  it  hits  iu  directions  differing  more  or  leas 
from  its  own ;  and  they  do  the  like  with  the  things  they  hit. 
Move  wat^r  or  air,  and  the  movement  is  quickly  resolved  into 
radiatyig  movements*  The  heat  produced  by  pressure  in  a 
giv&a  direction,  diffuses  itseU  by  undulations  in  all  directions ; 
and  so  do  the  light  and  electricity  similarly  generated. 
That  is  to  say,  thi^e  motions  undergo  division  and  subdivi- 
aion ;  and  by  continuance  of  this  process  without  limit,  they 
are,  though  never  lost,  gradually  reduced  to  insensible  mo- 
tions. 

In  all  oases  then,  there  is  a  progress  toward  equilibration. 
That  imiversal  co-existence  of  antagonist  farces  which,  as  we 
b^ore  saw,  necessitates  the  universality  of  rhythm,  and 
which,  as  we  before  saw>  necessitates  the  decomposition  of 
every  force  into  divergent  forces^  at  the  same  time  necessi- 
lates  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  balance.  Every  motion 
20* 
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being  motioQ  under  resistanoe.  is  ocmtinually  suffering  de- 
ductions ;  and  these  unceasing  deductions  finally  result  in  the 
cessation  <^  the  motion. 

The  general  truth  thus  iUustratod  under  its  simplest 
aspect,  we  must  now  look  at  under  those  more  complex 
aspects  it  usually  presents  Hironghout  Nature.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  the  motion  of  an  aggregate  is  compound ;  and  the  equi- 
libration of  each  of  its  components,  being  carried  on  inde- 
pendently, does  not  afEect  the  rest.  The  ship's  bell  that  has 
ceased  to  vibrate,  still  continues  those  vertical  and  lateral 
oscillations  caused  by  the  ooean-swelL  The  water  of  the 
smooth  stream  on  whose  suifiEUse  have  died  away  the  undu- 
lations caused  by  ilie  rising  fish,  moves  as  fast  as  befiore 
onward  to  the  sea.  The  arrested  bullet  travels  with 
undiminished  speed  round  the  Earth's  axis.  And  were  the 
rotation  of  the  Earth  destroyed,  there  would  not  be  implied 
any  diminution  of  the  Earth's  movement  with  respect  to  the 
Sun  and  other  external  bodies.  So  that  in  evezy  case,  what 
\  we  regard  as  equilibration  is  a  disappearance  of  some  one  or 
1  more  of  the  many  mov^nents  which  a  body  possesses,  while 
t     its  other  movements  continue  as  before.  That  this 

process  may  be  duly  realized  and  the  state  of  things  towards 
which  it  tends  fully  understood,  it  will  be  well  here  to  cite  a 
case  in  which  we  may  watch  this  successive  equilibration  of 
combined  mov^nents  more  completely  than  we  can  do  in 
those  above  instanced.  Our  end  will  best  be  served,  not  by 
the  most  imposing,  but  by  the  most  familiar  example.  Lei 
us  take  that  of  the  q>inning  top.  When  the  string  which 
has  been  wrapped  round  a  top's  axis  is  violently  drawn  cS, 
and  the  top  falls  on  to  the  table,  it  usually  happens  that  be- 
sides the  rapid  rotation,  two  other  movements  are  given  to  it. 
A  slight  horizontal  momentum,  unavoidably  impressed  on  it 
when  leaving  the  handle,  carries  it  away  bodily  from  the 
place  on  which  it  drops ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  axis  being 
more  or  less  inclined,  it  falls  into  a  certain  osciUft- 
tion,  described  by  the  expressive  though  inel^ant  woid— 
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^wabbUng/'  These  two  subordinate  motions^  TariaUe  in 
their  proportions  to  each  other  and  to  the  chief  motion,  are 
commonly  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  separate  processes  of 
equilibration.  The  momentum  which  carries  the  top  bodily 
along  the  table,  resisted  somewhat  by  the  air,  but  mainly  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  shortly  disappears ;  and  the 
top  thereafter  ccmtinues  to  spin  on  one  spot.  Meanwhile,  in 
consequence  of  that  opposition  which  the  axial  momentum  of 
a  rotating  body  makes  to  any  change  in  the  plane  of  rotation, 
(so  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope,)  the  "  wabbling" 
diminishes;  and  like  the  other  is  quickly  ended.  These 
minor  motions  having  been  dissipated^  the  rotatory  motion, 
interfered  with  only  by  atmospheric  resistance  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pivot,  continues  some  time  with  such  imiformity 
that  the  top  appears  stationary :  there  being  thus  temporarily 
established  a  condition  which  the  French  mathematicians 
have  termed  equilibrium  mobik.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
axial  velocity  sinks  below  a  certain  point,  new  motions  com- 
mence, and  increase  till  the  top  falls;  but  these  are  merely 
inddental  to  a  case  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above 
the  point  of  support.  Were  the  top,  having  an  axis  of 
steel,  to  be  suspended  from  a  surface  adequately  magnetized, 
all  the  phenomena  described  would  be  displayed,  and  the 
moving  equilibrium  having  been  once  arrived  aty  would  con- 
tinue until  the  top  became  motionless,  without  any  further 
change  of  position.  Now  the  &cts  which  it  behoves 

us  here  to  observe,  are  these.  First,  that  the  various  motions 
which  an  aggregate  possesses  are  separately  equilibrated: 
those  which  are  smallest,  or  which  meet  with  the  greatest 
resistance,  or  both,  disappearing  first ;  and  leaving  at  last, 
that  which  is  greatest,  or  meets  with  least  resistance,  or  both. 
Second,  that  when  the  aggregate  has  a  movanent  of  its  parts 
with  respect  to  eadb  other,  which  encounters  but  Utile  external 
i:esistance,  there  is  apt  to  be  established  an  equilibrium 
mobile.  Third,  that  this  moving  equilibrimn  eventually 
lapses  into  complete  equilibrium. 
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Fully  to  ocMtnprehend  the  process  of  equilibration^  is  not 
easy ;  since  we  have  simultaneously  to  contemplate  yarioufl 
phases  of  it.  The  best  course  will  be  to  glance  separately  at 
what  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  its  four  different 
orders.  .  The  first  order  includes  the  comparatiyely 

simple  motions,  as  those  of  projectiles,  which  are  not  pro- 
longed enough  to  exhibit  their  rh}rthmical  character;  but 
which,  being  quickly  divided  and  subdivided  into  motions 
communicated  to  other  portions  of  matter,  are  presently  dis- 
sipated  in  the  rhythm  of  ethereal  undulations.  In 

the  second  order,  comprehending  the  various  kinds  of  vi- 
bration or  oscillation  as  usually  witnessed,  the  motion  is  used 
up  in  generating  a  tension  which,  having  become  equal  to  it  or 
momentarily  equilibrated  with  it,  thereupon  produces  a  mo- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  subsequently  equili- 
brated in  like  manner :  thus  causing  a  visible  rhythm,  that 
is,  however,  soon  lost  in  invisible  rhythms.  The  third 

order  of  equilibration,  not  hitherto  noticed,  obtains  in  those 
ftgg^g&tes  which  continually  receive  as  much  motion  as  they 
expend.  The  steam  engine  (and  especially  that  kind  which 
feeds  its  own  furnace  and  boiler)  supplies  an  example.  Here 
the  force  from  moment  to  moment  dissipated  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  machinery  driven,  is  from  moment  to 
moment  re-placed  from  the  fiiel;  and  the  balance  of  the 
two  is  maintained  by  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  expenditure 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  supply :  each  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  steam,  residting  in  a  rise  or  Ml 
of  the  engine's  movement,  such  as  brings  it  to  a  balance  with 
the  increased  or  decreased  resistance.  This,  which  we  may 
fitly  call  the  dependent  moving  equilibrium,  should  be 
specially  noted ;  since  it  is  one  that  we  shall  commonly  meet 
with  throughout  various  phases  of  Evolution.  The 

equilibration  to  be  distingtdshed  as  of  the  fourth  order,  is  the 
independent  or  perfect  moving  equilibrium.  This  we  see 
illustrated  in  the  rhythmical  motions  of  the  Solar  System  ; 
which,  being  resisted  only  by  a  medium  of  inappreciafala 
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density^  nndei^  no  sensible  diininution  in  snoli  periods  of 
time  as  we  can  measure. 

An  these  kinds  of  eqtdlibration  may,  however,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view>  be  regarded  as  different  modes  of  one 
kind.  For  in  every  case  the  balance  arrived  at  is  relative, 
and  not  absolute — ^is  a  cessation  of  the  motion  of  some  par- 
ticular body  in  relation  to  a  certain  point  or  points,  in- 
volving neither  the  disappearance  of  the  relative  motion  lost, 
which  is  simply  transformed  into  other  motions,  nor  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  body's  motions  with  respect  to  other  points. 
Thus  understanding  eqtdlibration,  it  manifestly  includes  that 
equilibrium  mobile,  which  at  first  sight  seems  of  another 
nature.  For  any  sjrstem  of  bodies  exhibiting,  like  those  of 
the  Solar  System,  a  combination  of  balanced  rhythms,  has 
this  peculiarity ; — that  though  the  constituents  of  the  system 
have  relative  movements,  the  system  as  a  whole  has  no 
movement.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  group  re- 
mains fixed.  Whatever  quantity  of  motion  any  member 
of  it  has  in  any  direction,  is  from  moment  to  moment 
counter-balanced  by  an  equivalent  motion  in  some  other 
part  of  the  group  in  an  opposite  direction;  and  so  the 
aggregate  matter  of  the  group  is  in  a  state  of  rest.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  moving  equilibriimi, 
is  the  disappearance  of  some  movement  which  the  ag- 
gregate had  in  rektion^to  external  things,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  those  a^ovements  only  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  aggregate  have  in  relation  to  each  other.  Thus 
generalizing  the  process,  it  becomes  clear  that  all  forms  of 
equilibration  are  intrinsically  the  same;  since  in  every 
aggregate,  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  only  that  loses  its 
motion :  the  constituents  always  retaining  some  motion  with 
respect  to  each  other — the  motion  of  molecules  if  none  else. 

Those  readers  who  happen  to  bear  in  mind  a  proposition 
concerning  the  functional  characteristics  of  Evolution,  which 
was  set  forth  in  Chapter  XII,  will  probably  regard  it  as 
whbQy  at  variance,  with  that  set  forth  in  this  Chapter.    It 
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was  there  all^;ed  that  throughout  Evolution,  integration  of 
matter  is  accompanied  by  integration  of  such  motion  as 
the  matter  previously  had ;  and  that  thus  there  is  a  trans- 
formation of  diffused  motion  into  aggregated  motion,  parallel 
to  the  transformation  of  diffiised  matter  into  aggregated 
matter.  Here  however,  it  is  asserted  that  every  aggregate 
motion  is  constantiy  undergoing  diffusion— every  integrated 
motion  undergoing  perpetual  disintegration.  And  so  tiie 
motion  of  masses,  which  before  was  said  gradually  to  arise 
out  of  molecular  motion,  is  here  said  to  be  gradually  lost  in 
molecular  motion.  Doubtless  tbese  statements,  if  seyerally 
accepted  without  qualification,  are  contradictory.  Ndther 
of  them,  however,  expresses  the  whole  truth.  Each  needs  H^ 
other  as  its  indispensable  complement.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
before  alleged,  that  there  goes  on  an  integration  of  motion 
corresponding  to  the  integration  of  matter ;  and  that  this 
essential  characteristic  of  Evolution,  functionally  considered, 
is  clearly  displayed  in  proportion  as  the  Evolution  is 
active.  But  tiie  disintegration  of  motion,  which,  as  we 
before  saw,  constitutes  Dissolution,  functionally  considered, 
is  all  along  going  on;  and  though  at  first  it  forms  but 
a  small  deduction  from  the  change  constituting  Evolution, 
it  gradually  becomes  equal  to  it,  and  eventually  exceed- 
ing it,  entails  reverse  changes.  The  aggregation  of  matter 
never  being  complete,  but  leaving  behind  less  aggregated 
or  unaggregated  matter,  in  the  shape  of  liquid,  aeriform, 
or  ethereal  media;  it  results  that  from  the  beginning,  the 
integrated  motion  of  integrated  masses,  is  ever  being  ob- 
structed by  these  less  integrated  or  unintegrated  media.  So 
that  though  while  the  integration  of  matter  is  rapidly  going 
on,  there  is  an  increase  of  integrated  motion,  spite  of  the 
deductions  thus  continually  made  from  it,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  integration  of  matter  and  consequentiy  of  motion, 
ceas^  to  increase,  or  increases  so  slowly  that  the  deductions 
oounter-balanoe  it ;  and  thenceforth  these  begin  to  deorettBe 
k,  and,  by  its  perpetual  diffusion,  to  bring  about  a  rslatitv 
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equilibration.  From  the  beginning,  the  prooees  of  Bvolntion 
is  antagonized  hj  a  jHrocess  of  Dissolution;  and  while  the 
first  for  a  long  time  predominates,  the  last  finally  arrests 
and  reyerses  it. 

Betuming  from  this  parenHietical  explanation^  we  must 
now  eqpeciallj  note  two  leading  truths  brought  out  by  the 
fovegoing  exposition:  the  one  concerning  the  ultimate,  or 
rather  the  penultimate,  state  of  motion  which  the  processes  de- 
scribed tend  to  bring  about ;  the  other  concerning  the  concom- 
itant distribution  of  matter.  This  penultimate  state 
of  motion  is  the  moving  equilibrium ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tends  to  arise  in  an  aggregate  having  compound  motions,  as  a 
transitional  state  on  the  way  towards  complete  equilibrium. 
Throughout  Evolution  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  continual  ap- 
proximation to,  and  more  or  less  complete  maintenance  of,  this 
moving  equilibrium.  As  in  the  Solar  System  there  has  been 
established  an  indq)endent  moving  equilibrium — an  equili- 
brium such  that  the  relative  motions  of  the  constituent  parts 
are  continually  so  counter-balanced  by  opposite  motions, 
that  the  mean  state  of  the  whole  aggregate  never  varies ;  so 
is  it,  though  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  with  each  form  of  de- 
pendent moving  equilibrium.  The  state  of  things  exhibited 
in  the  cycles  of  terrestrial  changes,  in  the  balanced  functions 
of  organic  bodies  that  have  reached  their  adult  forms,  and  in 
the  acting  and  re-acting  processes  of  fully-developed  socie- 
ties, is  similarly  one  characterized  by  compensating  oscilla- 
tions. The  involved  combination  of  rhythms  seen  in  each 
of  these  cases,  has  an  average  condition  which  remains  prac- 
tically constant  during  the  deviations  ever  taking  place  on 
opposite  sides  of  it.  And  the  &ct  which  we  have  here  par- 
ticularly to  observe,  is,  that  as  a  corollary  £rom  the  general 
law  of  equilibration  above  set  forth,  the  evolution  of  every 
aggregate  must  go  on  \mtil  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  estab- 
lidied;  rince,  as  we  have  seen,  an  excess  of  force  which 
the  aggregate  possesses  in  any  direction,  must  eventually 
|»  expexxSM  in  overcoming  reaistanoes  to  change  in  that 
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direction:  leaving  behind  only  thoee  moyements  whidi 
compensate  eaoli  other,  and  so  form  a  moying  eqnili- 
brinm.  Respecting  the  structural  state  simultane- 

ously reached,  it  must  obyiously  be  one  presenting  an  ar- 
rangement of  forces  that  counterbalance  all  the  forces  to 
which  the  aggregate  is  subject.  So  long  as  there  remains  a 
residual  force  in  any  direction — be  it  excess  of  a  force  exer- 
cised by  the  aggregate  on  its  environment,  or  of  a  force 
exercised  by  its  environment  on  the  aggregate,  equilibrium 
does  not  exist ;  and  therefore  the  re-distribution  of  matter 
must  continue.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  limit  of  hetero- 
geneity towards  which  every  aggregate  progresses,  is  the 
formation  of  as  many  specializations  and  combinaticms  of 
parts,^  as  there  are  specialized  and  combined- forces  to  be  met. 

§  131.  Those  successively  changed  forms  which,  if  the 
nebular  hypothesis  be  granted,  must  have  arisen  during 
the  evolution  of  the  Solar  System,  were  so  many  transitional 
kinds  of  moving  equilibrium ;  severally  giving  pkce  to  more 
permanent  kinds  on  the  way  towards  cmnplete  equilibration. 
Thus  the  assumption  of  an  oblate  spheroidal  figure  by  con- 
densing nebulous  matter,  was  the  assumption  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  moving  equilibrium  among  the  component  parts 
— a  moving  equilibrium  that  must  have  slowly  grown 
more  settle,  as  local  conflicting  movements  were  dis- 
sipated. In  the  formation  and  detachment  of  the 
nebulous  rings,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  from  time 
to  time  took  place,  we  have  instances  of  progressive  equili* 
bration  ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  moving 
equilibrium.  For  the  genesis  of  each  such  ring,  implies  a 
perfect  balancing  of  that  aggregative  force  which  the 
whole  spheroid  exercises  on  its  equatorial  portion,  by  that 
centriAigal  force  which  the  equatorial  portion  has  acquired 
during  previous  concentration :  so  long  as  these  two  forces 
are  not  equal,  the  equatorial  portion  follows  the  contracting 
mass  *  but  as  soon  as  the  second  force  has  increased  up  to  an 
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equality  with  the  first,  the  equatorial  portion  can  follow  no 
further,  and  lemainB  behind.  While,  however,  the  resulting 
ring,  regarded  as  a  whole  connected  by  forces  with  external 
wlndes,  has  reached  a  state  of  moTing  equilibrium ;  its  parts 
are  not  balanced  with  respect  to  each  other.  As  we 
befOTe  saw  (§  110)  the  probabilities  against  the  mainte- 
nance oi  an  annular  form  by  nebulous  matter,  are  immense : 
£rom  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous,  it  is  inferrable  that 
nebulous  matter  so  distributed  must  break  up  into  portions ; 
and  eventually  concentrate  into  a  single  mass,  lliat  is  to 
say,  the  ring  must  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium 
of  a  more  complete  kind,  during  the  dissipation  of  that 
motion  which  maintained  its  particles  in  a  difiused  form: 
leaving  at  length  a  planetary  body,  attended  perhaps  by  a 
group  of  minor  bodies,  severally  having  residuary  relative 
motions  that  are  no  longer  resisted  by  sensible  media ;  and 
there  is  thus  constituted  an  equilibrium  mobile  that  is  all  but 
absolutely  perfect.* 

Hypothesis  aside,  the  principle  of  equilibration  is  still 
perpetually  illustrated  in  those  minor  changes  of  state  which 
the  Solar  System  is  undergoing.  Each  planet,  satellite, 
and  comet,  exhibits  to  us  at  its  aphelion  a  momentary  equili- 

*  Sir  Darid  Brewster  has  recently  been  dting  with  approval,  a  calealation 
by  M.  Babinet,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  nebular  graesis,  the 
matter  of  the  Sun,  when  it  filled  the  Earth's  orbit,  must  have  taken  3181  years 
to  rotate ;  and  tiiat  therefore  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  This  calculation  of 
M.  Babinet  may  pair-off  with  that  of  M.  Comte,  who,  contrariwise,  made  the 
time  of  this  rotation  agree  very  nearly  with  the  Earth's  period  of  rerolution 
round  the  Sun ;  for  if  M.  Comte's  calculation  iuTolved  a  petitio  prineipii,  that  of 
K.  Babinet  is  manifestly  based  on  two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  gratuitous, 
and  VDQ  of  them  totally  inconsistoit  with  the  doctrine  to  be  tested.  He  has  evi- 
dently  proceeded  on  the  current  snppodtion  respecting  the  Sun's  internal  density, 
which  is  not  proyed,  and  from  which  there  are  reasons  for  dissenting;  and 
he  has  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  all  parts  of  the  nebulous  spheroid,  when  it 
filled  the  Earth's  orbit,  bad  the  same  angular  velocity ;  whereaB  if  (as  is  implied 
in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  rationally  understood)  this  spheroid  resulted  from  tiie 
concentration  of  far  more  widely-diffused  matter,  the  angular  velocity  of  its 
equatorial  portion  would  obviously  be  immensely  greater  than  that  of  its  central 
pocttoflu 
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brium  between  thst  force  which  urges  it  further  awaj  from 
its  primary,  and  that  force  which  retards  its  retreat ;  since 
the  retreat  goes  on  until  the  last  of  these  forces  exactly 
counterpoises  the  first.  In  like  manner  at  perihelion  a  con- 
verse equilibrium  is  momentarily  established.  The  varia- 
tion of  each  orbit  in  size,  in  eccentricity,  and  in  the  position 
of  its  plane,  has  similarly  a  limit  at  which  the  forces  pro- 
ducing change  in  the  one  direction,  are  equalled  by  those 
antagonizing  it ;  and  an  opposite  limit  at  which  an  opposite 
arrest  takes  place.  Meanwhile,  each  of  these  simple  perturb- 
ations, as  well  as  each  of  the  complex  ones  resulting  from, 
their  combination,  exhibits,  besides  the  temporary  equilibra- 
tion at  each  of  its  extremes,  a  certain  general  equilibra- 
tion of  compensating  deviations  on  either  side  of  a  mean 
state.  That  the  moving  equilibrium  thus  constituted, 

tends,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  time,  to  lapse  into  a  complete 
equilibrium,  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  planetary  motions 
and  eventually  integration  of  all  the  separate  masses  com- 
posing the  Solar  System,  is  a  belief  suggested  by  certain 
observed  cometary  retardations,  and  entertained  by  some  of 
high  authority.  The  received  opinion  that  the  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  period  of  JSncke's  comet,  implies  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum caused  by  resistance  of  the  ethereal  medium,  commits 
astronomers  who  hold  it,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  same  re- 
sistance must  cause  a  loss  of  planetary  motions — a  loss  which, 
infinitesimal  though  it  may  be  in  such  periods  as  we  can 
measure,  will,  if  indefinitely  continued,  bring  these  motions 
to  a  close.  Even  should  there  be,  as  ^  John  Herschel  sug- 
gests, a  rotation  of  the  ethereal  medium  in  the  same  directicm 
with  the  planets,  this  arrest,  though  immensely  postponed, 
would  not  be  absolutely  prevented.  Such  an  eventuality, 
however,  must  in  any  case  be  so  inconceivaUy  remote  as 
to  have  no  other  than  a  speculative  interest  for  us.  It  it 
referred  to  here,  simply  as  illustrating  the  stiU-continued 
tendency  towards  complete  equililHium,  through  Obe  stfll- 


ooDtmned  diasipation  of  sensible  motion,  c»r  transformation  of 
it  into  insensible  motion. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  equilibration  going  on  in 
Uie  Solar  System,  with  which  we  are  more  nearly  concerned-^ 
the  equilibration  of  that  molecular  motion  known  as  heat. 
The  tacit  assumption  hitherto  current,  that  the  Sun  can  con- 
tinue to  giye  off  an  undiminished  amount  of  light  and  heat 
through  all  future  time,  is  fast  being  abandoned.    Inyolv* . 
ing  as  it  does,  under  a  disguise,  the  conception  of  power  pro* 
duced  out  of  nothing,  it  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  belief  thi^t 
misleads  perpetual-motion  schemers.    The  spreading  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  that  force  is  persistent,  and  that  conse- 
quently whatever  force  is  manifested  imder  one  shape  mnst 
previously  have  existed  under  another  shape,  is  carrying  with 
it  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  force  known  to  us  in 
solar  radiations,  is  the  changed  form  of  some  other  force  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  seat ;  and  that  by  the  gradual  dissipa- 
tion of  these  radiations  into  space,  this  other  force  is  heing 
slowly  exhausted.  The  aggregative  force  by  which  the  Sun's 
substance  is  drawn  to  his  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  only  one 
which  established  physical  laws  warrant  us  in  suspecting  to  be 
the  correlate  of  the  forces  thus  emanating  from  him :  the  only 
source  of  a  known  kind  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  insensible 
motions  constituting  solar  light  and  heat,  is  the  sensiblemotion 
which  disappears  during  the  progressing  concentration  of  the 
Sun's  substance.  We  before  saw  it  to  be  a  corollary  fix)m  the 
nebular  hypothesLs,  that  there  is  such  a  progressing  concentra- 
tion of  the  Sun's  substance.  And  here  remains  to  be  added  the 
farther  corollary,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  Solar  System,  the  heat  generated  by  concentration, 
long  ago  in  great  jmrt  radiatedinto  space,  has  leftonly  acentral 
residue  that  now  escapes  but  slowly ;  soin  tiiecaseofthatim' 
mensely  larger  mass  forming  the  Sun,  the  immensely  greater 
quantity  of  heat  generatedand  still  in  process  of  rapid  diffusion, 
uni^,  as  the  concentration  approaches  its  limit,  diminish  in 
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amonnt,  and  eventually  leave  only  an  inappreciable  internal 
remnant.  With  or  without  the  accompaniment   of 

that  hypotheeis  of  nebular  condensation,  whence,  as  we  see, 
it  naturally  follows,,  the  doctrine  that  the  Sun  is  gradually 
losing  his  heat,  has  now  gained  considerable  currency ;  and 
calculations  have  been  made,  both  respecting  the  amount  of 
heat  and  light  already  radiated,  as  compared  with  theamoont 
that  remains,  and  respecting  the  period  during  which  active 
radiation  is  likely  to  continue.  Prof.  Helmholtz  estimates, 
that  since  the  time  when,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
the  matter  composing  the  Solar  System  extended  to  the  oibit 
of  Neptune,  there  has  been  evolved  by  the  arrest  of  sensible 
motion,  an  amount  of  heat  454  times  as  great  as  that  whioh 
tiie  Sun  still  has  to  give  out.  He  also  makes  an  approximate 
estimate  of  ilie  rate  at  which  this  remaining  rixth  is  beings 
diffused :  showing  that  a  diminution  of  the  Sun's  diameter  to 
the  extent  of  Tir,iinr>  would  produce  heat,  at  the  present  rate, 
for  more  than  2000  years ;  or  in  other  words,  that  a  contrao* 
tion  of  gfl,oot,Tnnr  ^^  ^^  diamet^,  suffices  to  generate  the 
amount  of  light  and  heat  annually  emitted ;  and  that  thus,  at 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  the  Sun's  diameter  will  di- 
minish by  sonwthing  like  -^V  in  the  lapse  of  the  next  million 
years.*  Of  course  these  conclu^ns  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  more  than  rude  approximations  to  the  truth.  Until  quite 
recently,  we  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  Sun's  chemical 
composition ;  and  even  now  have  obtained  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  it.  We  know  no&ing  of  his  internal  structure  ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  (probable,  I  believe,)  that  tho 
assumptions  respecting  central  density,  made  in  the  foregoing^ 
estimates,  are  wrong.  But  no  uncertainty  in  the  data  on 
which  these  calculations  proceed,  and  no  consequent  eanror  in 
the  inferred  rate  at  which  the  Sun  is  expending  his  reserre 
of  force,  militates  against  the  general  proposition  that  this 

*  See  paper  **  On  the  Inter-action  of  Katoral  Forces,'*  by  Pro!  Helmholtx, 
translated  by  Prof.  Tyndali,and  published  in  the  FkOotcphieal  Mafmme,  supple- 
ment  to  Vol.  XL  fomrth  i 
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reserve  of  force  is  being  expended ;  and  must  in  time  be  ex- 
hausted. Though  the  residue  of  undi£Eused  motion  in  the  Sun> 
may  be  much  greater  than  is  aboye  concluded ;  though  the 
rate  of  radiation  cannot^  as  assumed,  continue  at  a  imiform 
rate,  but  must  eventually  go  on  with  slowly-decreasing 
rapidity ;  and  though  the  period  at  which  the  Sun  will  cease 
to  afford  us  adequate  light  and  heat,  is  very  possibly  far  more 
distant  tiian  above  implied ;  yet  such  a  period  must  some 
time  be  reached,  and  this  is  all  which  it  here  concerns  us 
to  observe. 

Thus  while  the  Solar  System,  if  evolved  from  diffused  mat- 
ter, has  illustrated  thebtw  of  equilibration  in  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  moving  equilibrium;  and  while,  as  at  pree^it  con- 
stituted, it  illustrates  the  law  of  equilibration  in  the  balancing 
of  all  its  movements ;  it  also  illustrates  this  law  in  the  pro- 
cesses which  astronomers  and  physicists  infer  are  still  going 
on.  That  motion  of  masses  produced  during  Evolution,  is 
being  slowly  re-diffused  ia  moleoidar  motion  of  the  ethereal 
medium ;  both  through  the  progressive  integration  of  each 
mass,  and  the  resistance  to  its  motion  through  space.  Infinitely 
remote  as  may  be  the  state  when  all  the  motions  of  masses  shall 
be  transformed  into  molecular  motion,  and  all  the  molecular 
motion  equilibrated ;  yet  such  a  state  of  complete  integration 
and  complete  equilibration,  is  that  towards  which  then^hanges 
now  going  on  throughout  the  Solar  System  inevitably  tend. 

§  132.  A  spherical  figure  is  the  one  which  can  alone  equi- 
librate the  forces  of  mutually-gravitating  atoms.  If  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  atoms  has  a  rotatory  motion,  the  form  of 
equilibrium  becomes  a  spheroid  of  greater  or  less  oblateness, 
according  to  the  rate  of  rotation  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  diverging  just  as  much 
from  sphericity  as  is  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal 
force  consequent  on  its  velocity  round  its  axis.  That  is  to 
say,  during  the  evolution  of  the  Earth,  there  has  been  reached 
a  complete  equilibrium  of  those  forces  which  affect  its  general 
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outline.  The   only  other   process   of   equilibration 

which  the  Earth  as  a  whole  can  exhibit,  is  the  loss  of  its  axial 
motion ;  and  that  any  such  loss  is  going  on,  we  have  no 
direct  eyidence.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  by  Prof. 
Helmholtz,  that  inappreciable  as  may  be  its  effect  within 
known  periods  of  time,  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  must 
be  slowfy  diminishing  the  Earth's  rotatory  motion,  and  must 
eventually  destroy  it.  Now  though  it  seems  an  oversight 
to  say  that  the  Earth's  rotation  can  thus  be  destroyed,  silice 
the  extreme  effect,  to  be  reached  only  in  infinite  time  by  such 
a  process,  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Earth's  d^iy  to  the 
length  of  a  lunation ;  yet  it  seems  clear  that  this  friction 
of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  real  cause  of  decreasing  rotation.  Slow 
as  its  action  is,  we  must  recognize  it  as  exemplifying,  under 
another  form,  the  imiversal  progress  towards  equilibrium. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  in  detail,  how  those  movements 
which  the  Sun's  rays  generate  in  the  air  and  water  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  and  through  them  in  the  Earth's  solid  sub- 
stance,* one  and  all  teach  the  same  general  truth.  Evidently 
the  winds  and  wavesand  streams,  as  well  as  the  denudations  ard 
depositions  they  effect,  perpetually  illustrate  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  in  endless  modes,  that  gradual  dissipation  of  motions 
described  in  the  first  section ;  and  the  consequent  tendency 
towards  a  balanced  distribution  of  forces.  Each  of  these 
sensible  motions,  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  integra- 
tion of  those  insensible  motions  communicated  from  the  Sun, 
becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
motions  less  and  less  sensible ;  tmtil  it  is  finally-^  reduced  to 
insensible  motions,  and  radiated  from  the  Earth  in  the  shape 
of  thermal  undulations.  In  their  totality,  these  com- 

♦  Until  I  recently  congultod  hig  "Outlinea  of  Astronomy"  on  anoUier  qnci- 
tion,  I  was  not  aware  that  so  far  back  as  1833,  Sir  John  Herschel  had  enunci- 
ated the  doctrine  that  "the  snn's  rays  are  the  ultimate  ftonrce  of  almost  etery 
motion  whidi  takes  plaoe  on  the  snrfiuie  of  the  earth."  He  ezpresriy  indadet 
all  geologic,  meteorologici  and  Tital  actions;  as  also  those  which  we  prodnoe  by 
the  combustion  of  coal.  The  late  George  Stephenson  appears  to  hare  hew 
wrongly  eredited  with  this  last  idea 
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I^ex  moyements  of  aerial^  liquid^  and  solid  matter  on  the 
Earth^s  crast,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  equilibrium.  As 
we  before  saw,  there  is  traceable  throughout  them  an  in- 
Tdyed  combination  of  rhythms.  The  unceasing  circula- 
tion of  water  firom  the  ocean  to  the  land,  and  from  the  land 
back  to  the  ocean,  is  a  type  of  these  various  compensating 
actions ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities  produced 
by  their  mutual  interferences,  maintain  an  average.  And  in 
this,  as  in  other  equilibrations  of  the  third  order,  we  see  that 
the  power  from  moment  to  moment  in  course  of  dissipation, 
is  from  moment  to  moment  renewed  from  without :  the  rises 
and&Usin  the  supply,  being  balanced  by  rises  and  falls  in  the 
eipenditure;  as  witness  the  correspondence  between  the  mag- 
netic variations  and  the  cycle  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
the  fact  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  observe,  is,  that  this  process 
must  go  on  bringing  things  ever  nearer  to  complete  rest. 
These  mechanical  movements,  meteorologic  and  geologic, 
which  are  continually  being  equilibrated,  both  temporarily 
by  counter-movements  and  perman^itly  by  the  dissipation  of 
soch  movements  and  counter-movements,  wiU  slowly  diminish 
as  the  quantity  of  force  received  from  the  Sun  diminishes. 
As  the  insensible  motions  propagated  to  us  from  the  centre 
of  our  system  become  feebler,  the  sensible  motions  here  pro- 
duced by  them  must  decrease;  and  at  that  remote  period 
when  the  solar  heat  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  appreciable  re-distributions  of  matter  on  the 
surface  of  our  planet. 

Thus  from  die  highest  point  of  view,  all  terrestrial  changes 
are  incidents  in  the  course  of  cosmical  equilibration.  It  was 
before  pointed  out,  (§  80)  that  of  the  incessant  alterations 
which  theEarth^s  crust  and  atmosphere  tmdergo,  those  which 
are  not  due  to  the  still-progressing  motion  of  the  Earth's  sub- 
stance towards  its  centre  of  gravity,  are  due  to  the  still-pro- 
greesing  motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  continuance  of 
iategration  in  the  Earth  and  in  the  Sun,  is  a  continuance  of 
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that  tranBformatiQii  of  sensible  motion  into  insensible  motiaii 
which  we  have  seen  ends  in  equilibration ;  and  that  the  ar- 
rival in  each  case  at  the  extreme  of  integration,  is  the  arriyal 
at  a  state  in  which  no  more  sensible  motion  remains  to  be 
transformed  into  insensible  motion — a  state  in  which  the 
forces  producing  integration  and  the  foroes  opposing  integral- 
tion,  have  become  equaL 

§  133.  Every  living  body  exhibits,  in  a  four-fold  forrai 
the  process  we  are  tracing  out— exhibits  it  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  balancing  of  mechanical  foroes ;  from  hour  to 
hour  in  the  balancing  of  functions ;  from  year  to  year  in  the 
changes  of  state  that  compensate  changes  of  condition ;  and 
finally  in  the  complete  arrest  of  vital  movements  at  deadi. 
Let  us  consider  the  facts  under  these  heads. 

The  sensible  motion  constituting  each  visible  action  of  an 
organism,  is  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  some  adverse  force 
within  or  without  the  organism.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the 
motion  given  to  it  is  antagonized  partly  by  gravity  and  partly 
by  the  internal  resistances  consequent  on  structure ;  and  its 
motion,  thus  suffering  continual  deduction,  ^ids  when  the  arm 
has  reached  a  position  at  which  the  forces  are  equilibrated.  The 
limits  of  each  systole  and  diastole  of  the  hearty  severally  show 
us  a  momentary  equilibrium  between  muscular  strains  that  pro- 
duce opposite  movements ;  and  each  gush  of  blood  requiree 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  another,  because  the  rapd 
dissipation  of  its  momentimi  would  otherwise  soon  bring 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluid  to  a  stand.  As  much  in  the 
actions  and  re-actions  going  on  among  the  internal  organs, 
as  in  the  mechanical  balancing  of  the  whole  body,  diere  is  at 
every  instant  a  progressive  equilibration  of  tiie  motions  at 
every  instant  produced.  Viewed  in  their  aggregate, 

and  as  forming  a  series,  the  organic  functions  constitale 
a  dependent  moving  equilibrium — a  moving  equilibrittin, 
of  which  the  motive  power  is  ever  being  dissipated  throng 
the  special   equilibrations  just    exemplified,  and   ia 
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being  renewed  by  the  taking  in  of  additional  motiye  power. 
Food  is  a  store  of  force  which  continually  adds  to  the  momen- 
tum of  the  yital  actions,  as  much  as  is  continually  deducted 
from  them  by  the  forces  overcome.  All  the  functional  move- 
ments thus  maintained,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  rhythmical  (§  96) ; 
by  their  union  compound  rhythms  of  various  lengths  and 
complexities  are  produced  ;  and  in  these  simple  and  com- 
pound rhythms,  the  process  of  equilibration,  besides  being 
exemplified  at  each  extreme  of  every  rhythm,  is  seen  in  the 
habitual  preservation  of  a  constant  mean,  and  in  the  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  that  mean  when  accidental  causes  have  produced 
divergence  from  it.  When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  motion  through  muscular  activity,  there  arises  a 
re-active  demand  on  those  stores  of  latent  motion  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  form  of  consumable  matter  throughout  the  tissues : 
increased  respiration  and  increased  rapidity  of  circulation, 
are  instrumental  to  an  extra  genesis  of  force,  that  counter- 
balances the  extra  dissipation  of  force.  This  unusual  trans- 
formation of  molecular  motion  into  sensible  motion,is  presently 
followed  by  an  unusual  absorption  of  food — ^the  source  of  mole- 
cular motion  ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
draft  upon  the  spare  capital  of  the  system,  is  there  a  tendency 
to  a  prolonged  rest,  during  which  that  spare  capital  is  replaced. 
If  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  functions  has 
been  so  great  as  to  derange  them^  as  when  violent  exertion 
produces  loss  of  appetite  and  loss  of  sleep,  an  equilibration  is 
fltill  eventually  effected.  Providing  the  disturbance  is  not 
such  as  to  overturn  the  balance  of  the  functions,  and  destroy 
life  (in  which  case  a  complete  equilibration  is  suddenly  effected), 
the  ordinary  balance  is  by  and  by  re-established :  the  return- 
ing appetite  is  keen  in  proportion  as  the  waste  has  been  large ; 
while  sleep,  sound  and  prolonged,  makes  up  for  previous  wake- 
fulness. Not  even  in  those  extreme  cases  where  some  excess 
bas  wrought  a  derangement  that  is  never  wholly  rectified,  is 
tftere  an  exception  to  the  general  law ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
eydb  of  the  functions  is,  after  a  time,  equilibrated  about  a  new 

21 
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mean  state^  which  thenceforth  beoonsBS  the  normal  state  of 
the  indiyidual.  Thus,  among  the  inyoHed  rhythmical  changeii 
constituting  organic  Ufe,  any  disturbing  force  that  wc»rks  an 
excess  of  change  in  some  direction,  ia  gradually  diminitdied 
and  finally  neutralized  by  antagonistic  forces ;  which  there* 
upon  work  a  compensating  change  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  so,  after  more  or  less  of  oscillation,  restore  the  meditmi 
condition.  And  this  process  it  is,  ^i^ch  constitates  what 
physicians  call  the  vis  medicatrix^naturiB.  The  third 

form  of  equilibration  displayed  by  organic  bodies,  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  of  that  just  illustrated.  When  thitough  a 
change  of  habit  or  circumstance,  an  organism  is  permanently 
subject  to  some  new  influence,  or  different  amount  of  an  old 
influence,  there  arises,  after  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
organic  rhythms,  a  balancing  of  them  around  the  new  average 
condition  produced  by  this  additional  influence.  At  temporary 
divergences  of  the  organic  rhythms  are  counteracted  by  tem- 
porary diyergencee  of  a  reverse  kind ;  so  Ihere  is  an  equili- 
bration of  their  pennanent  diyergences  by  the  genesis  of  oppos- 
ing divergences  that  are  equally  permanent.  If  the  quantity 
of  motion  to  be'  habitually  generated  by  a  musde,  becoznes 
greater  than  before,  its  nutrition  becomes  greater  than  before. 
If  the  expenditure  of  the  muscle  bears  to  its  nutrition,  a 
greater  ratio  than  expenditure  bears  to  nutrition  in  other  parts 
of  the  system ;  the  excess  of  nutrition  becomes  such  that  the 
muscle  grows.  And  the  cessation  of  its  growth  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  between  the  daily  waste  and  the  daify 
repair — ^the  daily  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  amount  of 
latent  force  daily  added.  The  like  must  manifestly  be  the 
case  with  all  organic  modiflcations  consequent  on  change  of 
climate  or  food.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  may  safely 
draw  without  knowing  the  special  re-arrangements  that  ^• 
feet  the  equilibration.  If  we  see  that  a  different  mode  of 
life  is  followed,  aft»r  a  period  of  fonctional  derangement^ 
by  some  altered  condition  of  the  Cfjrstem — ^if  we  see  that  tfaia 
altered  condition,  becoming  by  and  by  established,  continues 
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without  farther  change  ;  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  say, 
that  the  new  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  system,  have 
been  compensated  by  the  opposing  forces  they  have  evoked. 
And  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  process  which  we  call 
(tdapioHon.  JPinaUy,  each  organism  illnstrates  the 

law  in  the  ensemble  of  its  Jdfe.  At  the  outset  it  daily  absorbs 
imder  the  form  of  food>  an  amount  of  force  greater  than  it 
daily  expends ;  and  the  surplus  is  daily  eqiulibrated  by 
growth.  As  maturity  is  approached,  this  surplus  diminishes ; 
and  in  the  perfect  organism,  the  ittf&  absorption  of  potential 
motion  balances  the  day's  expenditure  of  actual  motion.  That 
18  to  say,  dunng  adult  life,  there  i3  continuously  exhibited  an 
equilibration  of  the  third  (Mxler.  Eventually,  the  daily  loss, 
beginning  to  out-balance  the  daily  gain,  there  results  a  dimin- 
ishing amount  of  functional  action;  the  organic  rhythms 
extend  less  and  less  widely  on  each  side  of  the  medium 
state ;  and  there  finally  results  that  complete  equilibration 
which  we  call  death. 

The  ultimate  structural  states  accompanying  that  ultimate 
functional  state  towards  which  an  orgamsm  tends,  both  indivi- 
dually and  as  a  species,  may  be  deduced  from  one  of  the  pro- 
positions set  down  in  the  opening  section  of  this,  chapter. 
We  saw  that  the  limit  of  heterogeneity  is  arrived  at  when- 
ever the  equilibration  of  any  aggregate  becomes  complete- 
that  the  re-distribution  of  matter  cim  continue  so  long  only  as 
there  continues  any  motion  unbalanced.  Whence  we  found  it 
to  follow  that  the  final  structural  arrang^oaents,  must  be  such 
as  will  meet  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  aggregate,  by  equiva- 
lent antagonist  forces^  What  is  the  implication  in  the  case 
of  organic  aggregates ;  the  equilibrium  of  which  is  a  moving 
one  P  We  have  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  snch  a  moving 
equilibrium,  requires  the  habitual  genesis  of  internal  forces 
eorreeponding  in  number,  directions,  and  amounts  to  the  ex- 
ternal incident  forces — as  many  inner  fimctions,  single  or 
combined,  as  there  are  single  or  combined  outer  acticois  to  be 
met.    But  functions  are  the  correlatives  of  organs ;  amounts 
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of  functions  are,  other  things  equal,  the  correlatiyes  of  sizes 
of  organs ;  and  combinations  of  functions  the  correlatives  of 
connections  of  organs.  Hence  the  structural  complexity 
accompanying  functional  equilibration,  is  definable  aa  one  in 
which  there  are  as  many  specialized  parts  as  are  capable, 
separately  and  jointly,  of  counteracting  the  separate  and 
joint  forces  amid  which  the  organism  exists.  And  this  is  the 
limit  of  organic  heterogeneity;  to  which  man  has  approached 
more  nearly  than  any  other  creature. 

Groups  of  organisms  display  this  uniyersal  tendency  to- 
wards a  balance  very  obviously.  In  §96,  every  species  of 
plant  and  animal  was  shown  to  be  perpetually  undergoing  a 
rhythmical  variation  in  number — ^now  from  abundance  of 
food  and  absence  of  enemies  rising  iEtbove  its  average ;  and 
then  by  a  consequent  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  ene- 
mies being  depressed  below  its  average.  And  here  we  have 
to  observe  that  there  is  thus  maintained  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  the  increase  of 
each  race,  and  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  its  de- 
crease. Either  limit  of  variation  is  a  point  at  which  the  one 
set  of  forces,  before  in  excess  of  the  other,  is  counterbalanced 
by  it.  And  amid  these  oscillations  produced  by  their  con- 
flict, lies  that  average  number  of  the  species  at  which  its 
expansive  tendency  is  in  equilibrium  with  surrounding 
repressive  tendencies.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this 
balancing  of  the  preservative  and  destructive  forces  which 
we  see  going  on  in  every  race,  must  necessarily  go  on.  Since 
increase  of  number  cannot  but  continue  until  increase  of 
mortality  stops  it ;  and  decrease  of  number  cannot  but  con- 
tinue imtil  it  is  either  arrested  by  fertility  or  extinguishes  lie 
race  entirely. 

§  134.  The  equilibrations  of  those  nervous  actions  whieh 
constitute  what  we  know  as  mental  life,  may  be  classified  in 
like  manner  with  those  which  constitute   what   we  dia- 
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tinguisli  as  bodily  life.    We  may  deal  with  them  in  the 
same  order. 

Each  pulse  of  nervous  force  from  moment  to  moment  gener- 
ated,  (and  it  was  shown  in  §  97  that  nervous  currents  are  not 
continuous  but  rhythmical)  is  met  by  counteracting  forces;  in 
overcoming  which  it  is  dispersed  and  equilibrated.  When 
tracing  out  the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces,  we  saw 
that  each  sensation  and  emotion^  or  rather  such  part  of  it  as 
remains  after  the  excitation  of  associated  ideas  and  feeUngs, 
IS  e3q)ended  in  working  bodily  changes— contractions  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  both ;  as  also 
in  a  certain  stimulation  of  secreting  organs.  That  the  move- 
ments thus  initiated  are  ever  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
opposing  forces  they  evoke,  was  pointed  out  above ;  and  here  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  like  holds  with  the  nervous  changes 
thus  initiated.  Various  facts  prove  that  the  arousing  of  a 
thought  or  feeling,  always  involves  the  overcoming  of  a  cer- 
tain resistance :  instance  the  iact  that  where  the  association 
of  mental  states  has  not  been  frequent,  a  sensible  effort  is 
needed  to  call  up  the  one  after  the  other ;  instance  the  fact 
that  during  nervous  prostration  there  is  a  comparative  in- 
ability to  think — the  ideas  will  not  follow  one  another  with  the 
habitual  rapidity ;  instance  the  converse  fact  that  at  times  of 
unusual  energy,  natural  or  artificial,  the  friction  of  thought 
becomes  relatively  small,  and  more  numerous,  more  remote, 
or  more  difficult  connections  of  ideas  slTg  formed.  That  is  to 
say,  the  wave  of  nervous  energy  each  instant  generated,  pro- 
pagates itself  throughout  body  and  brain,  along  those  chan- 
nels which  the  conditions  at  the  instant  render  lines  of  least 
resistance ;  and  spreading  widely  in  proportion  to  its  amoimt, 
ends  only  when  it  is  equilibrated  by  the  resistances  it  every- 
where meets.  If  we  contemplate  mental  actions  as 
fflctending  over  hours  and  days,  we  discover  equilibrations 
analogous  to  those  hourly  and  daily  established  among  the 
bodily  functions.    In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  there  aro 
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cky  thms  which  exhil^  a  faalnnmng  of  opposing  forces  at  eaoh 
extreme^  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  general  balance. 
This  is  seen  in  the  dail^  aheination  of  mental  activity  and 
mental  rest—^the  forcesexpended  during  the  one  being  compen- 
sated by  the  forces  acquired  during  the  other.  Itisalsose^iin 
the  recurring  rise  and  fall  of  each  desire:  each  desire  readiing  a 
certain  intensity,  is  equilibrated  ei&er  by  expenditure  of  the 
fbrce  it  embodi^^  in  the  desired  potions,  or,  less  comfdetely,  in 
tiie  imagination  of  such  actions :  the  process  ending  in  that  sa- 
tiety, or  that  comparatiyequiescence,  forming  the  oppositeliniit 
6f  the  rhythm.  And  it  is  further  manifest  imder  a  two-fold 
form,  on  occasions  of  intense  joy  or  grief:  each  paroxysm  of 
passion,  expressing  itself  in  veliCTCient  bodily  acticHis,  presently 
reaches  an  extreme  whence  the  counteracting  forces  produce 
a  return  toa  condition  of  moderate ^scitement ;  and  the  suc- 
cessive paroxysms  foaally  diminishing  in  intensity,  end  in  a 
mental  equilibrium  either  like  that  before  existing,  or  par- 
tially differing  from  it  in  its  medium  state.  Bitt 
the  species  of  mental  equilibration  to  be  more  efipedally  noted, 
is  that  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence  be- 
iween.  relations  among  our  states  of  consciousness  and  relations 
in  the  external  world.  Each  outer  oonnection  of  phenomena 
which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving,  generates,  through  ac- 
ctunulated  experiences,  an  inner  connection  of  mental  states; 
and  the  result  towards  which  this  process  tends,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mental  connlfction  having  a  ndative  strength  that 
answers  to  the  relative.constancy  of  thd  physical  connectioii 
represented.  In  conformity  with  the  g^eral  law  that 
motion  pursues  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  line  once  taken  by  motion  is  made  a  line  that 
will  be  more  readily  pursued  by  future  motion;  w>eliavese»i 
that  the  ease  with  which,  nervous  impressions  follow  one  an- 
other,  is,  other  things  equal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they'have  been  repeated  together  in  esqperieiioe. 
H^noe,  correq)onding  to  such  an  invariable  rdation  asthat  be- 
tween the  resistance  of  an  object  and  some  extension  possessed 
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by  it,  ih^re  arises  an  indissoluble  eonneetionin  ooiDsdoiisneBs ; 
and  this  connecti(m>  being  as  absolute  internally  as  the  answer- 
ing one  is  externally,  undergoes  no  fhrther  change — the  inner 
relation  is  in  perfect  equilibrium  with  the  outer  relation. 
Conyersely,  it  hence  happens  that  to  such  uncertain  relations 
of  phenomena  as  that  between  clouds  and  raro,  there  arise 
relations  of  ideas  of  a  like  uncertainty ;  and  if,  under  given 
aspects  <^the  sky,  the  tendencies  to  infer  fair  or  foul  wea- 
ther, correspond  to  the  £requencies  with  which  fEdr  or  foul 
weather  follow  such  aspects,  the  accumulation  of  expemences 
has  balanced  the  mental  sequences  and  the  physical  sequences. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  between  these  extremes  there 
are  couniless  orders  of  external  connections  haying  different 
degrees  of  constancy^  and  that  during  the  eTolution  of  in- 
telligence there  arise  answering  internal  associations  having 
different  deg^rees  of  cohesion ;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
progress  towards  equilibrium  between  the  relations  of  thought 
and  the  rdationa  of  things.  This  equilibration  can  end 
only  when  each  relation  of  things  has  generated  in  us  a  rela- 
tion of  thought,  sa6h  that  on  ihe  occurrence  of  the  conditions, 
the  rehtion  in  thought  arises  as  Certainly  as  the  relation  in 
things.  Supposing  this  state  to  be  reached  (which  however  it 
can  be  only  in  infinite  time)  experience  will  cease  to  produce 
any  farther  mental  evdution— there  will  have  been  reached  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  ideas  and  facts ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual adaptation  of  man  to  his  drCumstances  will  be 
complete.  The  like  general  truths  are  exhibited  in 

the  process  moral  of  adaptation ;  which  is  a  continual  approach 
to  equiUImum  between  the  emoticms  and  the  kinds  of  con- 
duct necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions.  The  connections 
of  feelings  and  actions,  are  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  the  connections  of  ideas :  just  as  repeating  the  association 
of  two  ideas,  facilitates  the  excitement  of  the  one  by  the 
other ;  so  does  each  discharge  of  feeling  into  action,  render 
the  subsequent  discharge  of  such  feeling  into  such  action 
more  easy.    Hence  it  haj^ns  that  if  an  individual  is  placed 
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permanently  in  conditions  wliioh  demand  more  action  of  a 
special  kind  than  has  before  been  requisite,  or  than  is  natural 
to  him — ^if  the  pressure  of  the  painfiil  feelings  which  these 
conditions  entail  when  disregarded,  impels  him  to  perform 
this  action  to  a  greater  extent— if  by  every  more  frequent  or 
more  lengthened  performance  of  it  under  such  pressure,  the 
resistance  is  somewhat  diminished ;  then,  clearly,  there 
is  an  advance  towards  a  balance  between  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  action  and  the  supply  of  it.  Either  in  him- 
self, or  in  his  descendants  continuing  to  live  under  these 
conditions,  enforced  repetition  must  eventually  bring  about 
a  state  in  which  this  mode  of  directing  the  energies  will  be 
no  more  repugnant  than  the  various  other  modes  previously 
natural  to  the  race.  Hence  the  limit  towards  which  ^notional 
modification  perpetually  tends,  and  to  which  it  must  approach 
indefinitely  near  (though  it  can  absolutely  reach  it  only  in 
infinite  tune)  is  a  combination  of  desires  that  correspond  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  activity  which  the  circumstances  of 
life  call  for— desires  severally  proportionate  in  strength  to 
the  needs  for  these  orders  of  activity ;  and  severally  satisfied 
by  these  orders  of  activity.  In  what  we  distinguish  as 
acquired  habits,  and  in  the  moral  differences  of  races  and 
nations  produced  by  habits  that  are  maintained  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  we  have  countless  illustrations  of  this 
progressive  adaptation ;  which  can  cease  only  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  equilibriiun  between  constitution  and 
conditions. 

Possibly  some  will  fail  to  see  how  the  equilibrations  do* 
scribed  in  this  section,  can  be  classed  with  those  preceding 
them ;  and  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  what  are  here  set 
down  as  facts,  are  but  analogies.  Nevertheless  such  equi- 
librations are  as  truly  physical  as  the  rest.  To  show  this 
fully,  would  require  a  more  detailed  analysiB  than  can  now  be 
entered  on.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  point  out,  as 
before  (§  82),  that  what  we  know  subjectivdy  as  states  of 
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ooQsciousness^  are,  objectively,  modes  of  force ;  that  so  much 
feeling  is  the  corrdate  of  so  much  motion ;  that  the  performance . 
of  any  bodily  action  is  the  transformation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  into  its  equivalent  amount  of  motion;  that  this 
bodily  action  is  met  by  forces  which  it  is  expended  in  over- 
cmning ;  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  action,  implies  the  frequent  recurrence  of  forces  to  be  so 
overcome.  Hence  the  existence  in  any  individual  of  an 
emotional  stimulus  that  is  in  equilibrium  with  certain  ex- 
ternal requirements,  is  literally  the  habitual  production  of  a 
certain  specialized  portion  of  nervous  energy,  equivalent  in 
amount  to  a  certain  order  of  external  resistances  that  are 
habitually  met.  And  thus  the  ultimate  state,  forming  the 
limit  towards  which  Evolution  carries  us,  is  one  in  which  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  mental  energy  daily  generated  and 
transformed  into  motions,  are  equivalent  to,  or  in  equilibrium 
with,  the  various  orders  and  degrees  of  surrounding  forces 
which  antagonize  such  motions. 

§  135^Each  society  taken  as  a  whole,  displays  the  process 
of  equilibration  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  its  population 
to  its  means  of  subsistence.  A  tribe  of  men  living  on  wild 
animals  and  fruits,  is  manifestly,  like  every  tribe  of  inferior 
creatures,  always  oscillating  about  that  average  number  which 
the  locality  can  support.'  Thot^h  by  artificial  production,  and 
by  successive  improvements  in  artificial  production,  a  superior 
race  continually  alters  the  limit  which  external  conditions 
put  to  population ;  yet  there  is  ever  a  checking  of  population 
at  the  temporary  limit  reached.  It  is  true  that  where  the 
limit  is  being  so  rapidly  changed  as  among  ourselves,  there 
is  no  actual  stoppage :  there  is  only  a  rhythmical  variation 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  But  in  noting  the  causes  of  this 
rhythmical  variation — in  watching  how,  during  periods  of 
abundance,  the  proportion  of  marriages  increases,  and  how 
it  decreases  during  periods  of  scarcity;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
21* 
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expansive  foroe  produces  unusual  adrance  wlieneyer  the  re- 
pressive force  diminishes,  and  vice  versd;  and  thas  there  is  as 
near  a  balancing  of  the  two  as  the  changing  conditions  permit^ 
^  The  internal  actions  constituting  social  functions,  exemplify 
the  general  principle  no  less  clearly.  Supply  and  demand 
are  continually  being  adjusted  throughout  all  industrial  pro- 
cesses ;  and  this  equilibration  is  interpretable  in  the  same  way 
as  preceding  ones.  The  production  and  distribution  of  a 
commodity,  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  aggregate  of  forces 
causing  special  kinds  and  amounts  of  motion.^  The  price  of 
tiiia  commodity,  is  the  measure  of  a  certain  other  aggregate 
of  forces  expended  by  the  labourer  who  purchases  it,  in  other 
kinds  and  amomits  of  motion.  And  the  variations  of  price 
represent  a  rhythmical  balancing  of  these  forces/^  Every  rise 
or  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  change  in  the  value  of  a 
particular  security,  implies  a  conflict  of  forces  in  which  some, 
becomiQg  temporarily  pied<»ninant,  cause  a  movement  that 
is  presently  arrested  or  equilibrated  by  the  increase  of  (Appos- 
ing forces ;  and  amid 'these  daily  and  hourly  oscillations,  lies  a 
more  slowly « varying  medium,  into  which  the  value  ever  t^ids 
to  settle ;  and  would  settle  but  for  the  constant  addition  of  new 
influences.  Ab  in  the  individual  organism  so  in  the 

social  organism,  functional  equilibrations  generate  structural 
equilibrations.  When  on  the  workers  in  any  trade  there 
comes  an  increased  demand,  and  when  in  return  for  the  in- 
creased supply,  there  is  given  to  them  an  amount  of  other  com- 
modities larger  than  was  before  habitual — when,  coiisequently, 
the  resistances  overcome  by  them  in  sustaining  life  are  less 
than  the  resistances  overcome  by  other  workers;  there 
results  a  flow  of  other  workers  into  this  trade.  ^  This 
flow  continues  until  the  extras  dem&nd  is  met,  and  the 
wages  so  tar  fall  again,  that  the  total  resistance  over 
come  in  obtaroing  a  given  amoxmt  of  produce,  is  as  great  in 
this  newly-adopted  occupation  as  in  the  occupations  wh^ioe 
it  drew  recruits.  ^  The  occurrence  of  motion  along  lines  of 
least  resistance,  was  before  shown  to  necessitate  the  grow& 
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of  population  in  those  places  wk^-e  the  labour  required  for 
self-maintenance  is  the  smallest ;  and  here  we  farther  see 
that  those  engaged  in  any  such  advantageous  locality,  or 
advantageons  business,  must  multiply  till  there  arises  an 
approximate  balance  between  this  locality  or  business  and 
others  accessible  to  the  same  citizens.  In  determining 
tbe  career  of  every  youths  we  see  an  estimation  by  parents  of 
&e  respective  advantages  offered  by  all  that  are  available, 
and  a  choice  of  tiie  one  which  promises  best ;  and  through 
tlie  consequent  influx  into  trades  that  are  at  the  time  most 
profitable,  and  the  withholding  of  recruits  from  over-stocked 
larades,  there  is  insured  a  gaieral  equipoise  between  the 
power  of  each  social  organ  and  the  Amotion  it  has  to  perform. 
The  various  industrial  actions  and  re-actions  thus  con- 
tinually alternating,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  eqiuli- 
brinm  like  that  which  is  maintained  among  the  functions 
of  an  individual  organisnu  And  this  dependent  moving 
equilibrium  parallels  those  already  contemplated,  in  its  tend- 
ency to  become  more  complete.  During  early  stages  of 
social  evolution,  while  yet  the  re^urces  of  the  locality  inha- 
bited are  Unexplored,  and  the  arts  of  production  undeveloped, 
there  is  never  anything  more  than  a  temporaiy  fmd  partial 
balancing  of  such  actions,  under  the  form  of  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  growth.  But  when  a  society  approaches  the 
maturity  of  that  type  on  which  it  is  organized,  the  vari- 
ous industrial  activities  settie  down  into  a  comparatively 
constant  state.  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  advance  in 
organization,  as  well  as  advance  in  growth,  is  conducive  to  a 
better  equilibrium  of  industrial  functions.  While  the  diffu- 
sion of  mercantile  information  is  slow,  and  the  means  of 
transport  deficient,  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is 
extremely  imperfect:  jgreat  over-production  Of  each  com- 
modity followed  by  great  under-production,  constitute  a 
rhythm  having  extremes  that  depart  very  -widely  &om  tho 
mean  state  in  which  demand  and  supply  are  equilibrated. 
But  when  good  roads  are  made,  and  there  is  a  fajod  di&sion  of 
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printed  or  written  intelligence^  and  still  more  when  railways 
and  telegraphs  come  into  existence  —  when  the  periodical 
fairs  of  early  days  lapse  into  weekly  markets,  and  Ihese  into 
daily  markets ;  there  is  gradually  produced  a  better  baknce 
of  production  and  consumption.  Extra  demand  is  much 
more  quickly  followed  by  augmented  supply ;  and  the  n^d 
oscillations  of  price  within  narrow  limits  on  either  side  of  a 
comparatively  uniform  mean,  indicate  a  near  approach  to 
equilibrium.  Evidently  this  industrial  progress  has 

for  its  limit,  th^t  which  Mr.  MiU  has  called  '^  the  sta- 
tionary state."  ^When  population  shall  have  become  dense 
oyer  all  habitable  parts  of  the  globe ;  when  the  resources  of 
every  region  have  been  fully  explored ;  and  when  the  product- 
ive arts  admit  of  no  further  improvements ;  tiiere  must  result 
an  almost  complete  balance,  both  between  the  fertility  and 
mortality  of  each  society,  and  between  its  producing  and 
consuming  activities.  Each  society  will  exhibit  only  minor 
deviations  from  its  average  number,  and  the  rhythm  of  its 
industrial  functions  wiU  go  on  firom  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year  with  comparatively  insignificant  perturbi^ons.  This 
limit,  however,  though  we  are  inevitably  advancing  towards  - 
it,  is  indefinitely  remote ;  and  can  never  indeed  be  absolutely 
reached.  The  peopling  of  the  Earth  up  to  the  point  eap^ ' 
posed,  cannot  take  place  by  simple  spreading.  <^In  the  future^ 
as  in  the  past,  the  process  will  be  carried  on  rhythmically, 
by  waves  of  emigration  from  new  and  higher  centres  of 
civilization  successively  arising ;  and  by  the  supplanting  of 
inferior  races  by  the  superior  races  they  beget;  and  the 
process  so  carried  on  must  be  extremely  slow.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  such  an  equilibration  will,  as  Mr.  Mill 
suggests,  leave  scope  for  further  mental  culture  and  moral 
progress;  but  rather  that  the  approximation  to  it  most 
be  simultaneous  with  the  approximation  to  complete  equi- 
librium between  man's  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his 
existence. 
'\  One  other  kind  of  social  equilibration  has  still  to  be  ooa- 
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aidered : — that  whicli  results  in  the  establishment  of  goyem* 
mental  institutions^  and  which  becomes  complete  as  these 
institutions  fall  into  harmony  witli  the  desires  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  demand  and  supply  in  political  affidrs  as  in  indus- 
trial affidrs ;  and  in  the  one  Cfyse  as  in  the  other,  the  antag- 
onist forces  produce  a  rhythm  which,  at  first  extreme  in  its 
oscillations,  slowly  settles  down  into  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
comparative  regularity.  Those  aggressive  impulses  inherited 
from  the  pre-social  state — ^those  tendencies  to  seek  self-satis- 
fSsuition  regardless  of  injury  to  other  beings,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  predatory  life,  coi^titutean  anti-social  force,  tending 
ever  to  cause  ccmflict  and  eventual  separation  of  citizens. 
Contrariwise,  those  desires  whose  ends  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imion,  as  well  as  those  sentiments  which  find  satisfac- 
tion through  intercourse  with  fellow-men,  and  those  result- 
ing in  what  we  call  loyalty,  are  forces  tending  to  keep  the 
units  of  a  society  together.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in 
each  citizen,  more  or  less  of  resistance  against  all  restraints 
imposed  on  his  actions  by  other  citizens :  a  resistance  which, 
tending  continually  to  widen  each  individual's  sphere  of 
action,  and  reciprocally  to  limit  the  spheres  of  action 
of  other  individuals,  constitutes  a  repulsive  force  mutually 
exercised  by  the  members  of  a  social  aggregate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  sympathy  of  man  for  man,  and 
the  more  special  sympathy  of  each  variety  of  man  for  others 
of  the  same  variety,  together  with  sundry  allied  feelings 
which  the  social  state  'gratifies,  act  as  an  attractive  force, 
tending  ever  to  keep  united  those  who  have  a  common  ances- 
try. And  since  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying 
the  totality  of  their  desires  wh^i  living  separately,  are  greater 
than  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying  the  totality 
of  their  desires  when  Uving  together,  there  is  a  residuary 
force  that  prevents  their  separation.  lake  all  other  opposing 
forces,  those  exerted  by  citizens  on  each  other,  are  ever 
producing  alternating  movements,  which,  at  first  extreme, 
midergo  a  gradual  diminution  on  the  way  to  ultimate  equili- 
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hiuml  ^In  amall^  undeTdloped  sooietieB^  marked  rhythma 
result  from  these  conflicting  tendencies.  A  tribe  whofle 
members  Have  held  together  for  a  generation  or  two,  reaches 
a  size  at  which  it  wiU  not  hold  together ;  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  ey^it  causing  xqiusual  antagonism  among  its 
members,  divides.  Each  primitive  nation,  depending  largely 
for  its  continued  union  on  the  character  of  its  chief,  exhibits 
wide  oscillations  between  an  extreiUe  in  which  the  subjects 
are  under  rigid  restraint,  and  an  extreme  in  which  the 
resttaint  is  not  enough  to  prevent  disord^.  In  more 
advanced  nations  of  like  i^p^  we  always  find  vident  ac* 
tiona  and  reactions  of  the  same  essential  nature — "  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination,'^  chaiacterizing  a  p(^tical  state 
in  which  unbearable  impression  fix>m  time  to  time  brings 
about  a  bxirsting  of  all  bonds.  In  this  fisuniliar  hct,  that  a 
period  of  tyranny  is  followed  by  a  3)^riod  of  license  and 
viee  vend,  we  see  how  these  opposing  forces  are  ever  equiU* 
bratiog  each  other ;  and  we  also  see,  in  the  t^idency  of  sudi 
movements  and  counter-movements  to  become  more  moder- 
ate, how  the  equilibration  progresses  towards  completenass. 
The  conflicts  between  Conservatism  (which  stands  fmr  the 
restraints  of  society  over  the  individual)  and  Beform  (which 
stands  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  against  soei^),  fiJl 
within  slowly  approximating  limits ;  so  Idiat  the  tesnporaiy 
predominance  of  either,  produces  a  less  marked  deviation 
from  the  medium  state.      ^  This  process,  now  so  far 

advanced  among  ourselves  that  the  oscillations  are  compara^ 
tively  unobtrusive,  must  go  on  till  the  balance  between  the 
antagonist  forces  approaches  indefinitely  near  perfectum. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  adaptation  of  man's  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  his  existence,  cannot  cease  until  the  in* 
temal  forces  which  we  know  as  feelings  are  in  equilibrium 
with  the  external  forces  they  encounter.  And  the  ostaUifih- 
ment  of  this  equilibrium,  is  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  human 
nature  and  social  organization,  such  that  the  individual  has 
no  desires  but  those  which  may  be  satisfied  without  exceed* 
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ing-his  proper  fiFpbwe  of  "actioB^. while  sooiety  maintaiim  bo 
resiraiiits  but  those  which  the  indiyidual  yolimtarily  re- 
spects. The  progressiye  extension  of  the  liberty  of  citizens, 
and  the  reciprocal  remoYal  of  political  restrictions,  are  the 
steps  by  which  we  advance  towards  this  state.  ^  And  the  ulti- 
mate aboUtion  of  aUlimits  to  the  freedom  of  each/ save  those 
imposed  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,  must  result  from  the 
complete  equilibration  between  man's  desires  and  the  conduct 
necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions.  ^ 
<,  Of  course  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  there  is 
thus  involyed  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  heten^eneity.  A 
few  pages  back,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  each  advance 
in  mental  evolution,  is  the  establidmient  of  some  further 
internal  action,  corresponding  to  some  iurther  external 
action— -«ome  additional  connection  of  ideas  or  feelings, 
answering  to  some  before  unknown  or  unantagonized  con- 
nection of  phenom^ia.  We  inferred  that  eadi  such  new 
function,  involTing  some  new  modification  of  structure, 
impHfla  an  increase  of  heterogeneity ;  and  that  thus,  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  must  go  on,  wlnle  there  remain  any 
outer  relations  affecting  the  organism  which  are  unbalanced 
by  inner  relations.  Wh«ice  we  saw  it  to  follow  that  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  can  come  to  an  end  only  as  equilibra- 
tion is  c<»npletiKL  Evidentiy^  the  like  must  simultaneously 
take  place  with  society.  Eact  increment  of  heterogeneity 
in  the  individual,  must  directly  or  indirectly  involve,  as 
cause  or  consequence,  some  increment  of  heterogeneity  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  7  And  the 
limit  to  social  complexity  can  be  arrived  at,  only  with  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium,  jxist  described,  between 
social  and  individual  forces. 

§  136.  Here  presents  itself  a  final  question,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  taking  a  more  or  less  distinct  shape  in  the  minds 
of  many,  while  reading  this  i^pter.  **  If  Evolution  of  every 
kind,  is  an  increase  in  complexity  of  structure  and  function 
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tbat  is  incideiital  to  the  uniyersal  process  of  equilibration — if 
equilibration,  passing  through  the  gradually-perfected  forms 
of  moving  equilibrium,  must  end  in  complete  rest ;  what  is 
the  fate  towards  which  all  things  tendP  If  the  bodies 
constituting  our  Solar  System  are  slowly  dissipating  the 
forces  they  possess — if  the  Sun  is  losing  his  heat  at  a  rate 
which,  though  insignificant  as  stated  in  terms  of  our  chrono- 
logy, will  tell  in  millions  of  years — if  geologic  and  meteoro* 
logic  processes  cannot  but  diminish  in  activity  as  the  Sun's 
radiations  diminish — ^if  with  the  diminution  of  these  radia- 
tions there  must  also  go  on  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
vegetal  and  animal  existence — ^if  Man  and  Society,  however 
high  the  degree  of  evolution  at  which  they  arrive,  are  simi- 
larly dependent  on  this  supply  of  force  that  is  gradually 
coming  to  an  end — ^if  thus  the  highest,  equally  with  the 
lowest,  terrestrial  life,  must  eventually  dwindle  and  disap- 
pear; are  we  not  manifestly  progressiug  towards  omni- 
present death  P  And  have  we  thus  to  cont^nplate,  as  the 
out-come  of  things,  a  universe  of  extinct  suns  round  which 
circle  planets  devoid  of  life  P" 

That  such  astatemust  be  the  proximate  end  of  the  processes 
everywhere  going  on,  seems  beyond  doubt.  But  the  further 
question  tacitly  involved,  whether  this  state  will  continue 
eternally,  is  quite  a  different  one.  To  give  a  positive  answer 
to  this  further  question  would  be  quite  illegitimate ;  since  to 
affirm  any  proposition  into  which  unlimited  time  enters  as 
one  of  the  terms,  is  to  affirm  a  proposition  of  which  one  term 
cannot  be  represented  in  consciousness — ^is  to  affirm  an  un- 
thinkable proposition.  At  a  first  glance  it  may  aj^>ear  that 
the  reverse  conclusion  must  be  equally  illegitimate ;  and  that 
so  the  question  is  altogether  insoluble.  But  further  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  is  not  true.  So  long  as  Uie 
terms  to  which  we  confine  our  reasonings  are  finite,  the  finite 
conclusions  reached  are  not  necessarily  illegitimate.  Though* 
if  the  general  argument,  when  carried  out,  left  no  ap- 
parent escape  from  the  inference  that  the  state  of  rest  to 
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wliich  Evolution  is  carrying  things,  mnst,  when  arriyed 
aty  last  for  ever,  this  inference  would  be  invalidy  as  trans- 
cending ihe  scope  of  human  intelligence ;  yet  if,  on  pushing 
farther  the  general  argument,  we  bring  out  the  inference 
that  such  a  state  will  not  last  for  oyer,  this  inference  is 
not  necessarily  invalid:  since,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  con- 
tains no  terms  necessarily  transcending  the  scope  of  human 
intelligenoe.  It  is  permissible  therefore,  to  inquire,  what 
are  the  probable  ulterior  results  of  this  process  which  must 
bring  Evolution  to  a  dose  in  Universal  Death.  Without 
being  so  rash  as  to  form  anything  like  a  positive  conclu- 
sion on  a  matter  so  vast  and  so  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
exact  science ;  we  may  still  inquire  what  seems  to  be  the 
remote  future  towards  which  the  facts  point. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  all  equilibration,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  is  relative.  The  dissipation  of  a  body's 
motion  by  communication  of  it  to  surrounding  matter,  solid, 
liquid,  gaseous,  and  ethereal,  tends  to  bring  the  body  to 
a  fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  matter  that  abstracts  its 
motion.  But  all  its  other  motions  continue  as  before.  The 
arrest  of  a  cannon-shot  does  not  diminish  its  movement 
towards  the  East  at  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  along  with  the 
wall  it  has  struck ;  and  a  gradual  dispersion  of  the  Earth's 
rotatory  motion,  would  abstract  nothing  from  the  million 
and  a  haK  miles  per  day  through  which  the  Earth  speeds  in 
its  orbit.  Further,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
motion,  the  disappearance  of  which  causes  relative  equilibra- 
tion, is  not  lost  but  simply  transferred ;  and  by  continual 
division  and  subdivision  finally  reduced  to  ethereal  undula- 
tions and  radiated  through  space.  Whether  the  sensible 
motion  dissipated  during  relative  equilibration,  is  directiy 
transformed  into  insensible  motion,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
the  Sun;  or  whether,  as  in  the  sensible  motions  going  on 
around  us,  it  is  directiy  transformed  into  smaller  sensible 
motions,  and  these  into  still  smaller,  until  they  become  in- 
sensible, mattera  not    In  every  instance  the  ultimate  result 
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is,  that  whatever  motion  cf"  maases  is  lost,  re-appears  as 
molecular  motion  pervading  space.  Thus  the  questions  we 
have  to  consider,  are — ^Whether  after  the  completion  of  all 
the  relative  equilibrations  above  contemplated  as  bringing 
Evolution  to  a  close,  there  remain  any  further  equilibrationB 
to  be  effected  P — Whether  there  toe  any  other  motions  of 
masses  that  must  eventually  be  transformed  into  molecular 
motion  P — And  if  there  are  such  other  motions,  what  must 
be  the  consequence  when  the  molectdar  motion  generated  hy 
their  transformation,  is  added  to  that  which  already  exists? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  the  answer  is,  that  Ihere  da 
remain  motions  which  are  undiminished  by  all  the  relative 
equilibrations  thus  far  considered ;  namely,  the  motions  of 
translation  possessed  by  those  vast  masses  of  incandescent 
matter  called  stars — ^masses  now  known  to  be  suns  Ihat  are 
in  all  probability,  like  our  own,  surrounded  by  cirdizig 
groups  of  planets.  The  bdlief  that  the  stars  are  literally 
fixed,  has  long  since  been  exploded :  observaticm  has  proved 
many  of  them  to  have  sensible  proper  motions,  ttorcovery  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  that  in  rdation  to  the 
stars  nearest  to  us,  our  own  star  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  million  miles  per  day  ;  and  if,  as  is  admitted  to 
be  not  improbaUe  by  sundry  astronomers,  our  own  star  is 
traversing  space  in  <^e  same  direction  with  adjacent  stars, 
its  absolute  velocity  may  be,  and  most  likely  is,  immensely 
greater  than  this.  Now  no  such  changes  as  those  taking 
place  within  the  Solar  Systmn,  even  when  carried  to  the 
extent  of  integrating  the  whole  of  its  matter  into  one  mass, 
and  diffusing  all  its  relative  movemi^its  in  an  insensible 
form  through  space,  can  affect  these  sidereal  movements. 
Hence,  there  appears  no  alternative  but  to  in£u*,  that  the^e 
sidereal  movement  must  remain  to  be  equilibrated  by  some 
subsequent  process. 

The  next  question  that  arisiss,  if  we  venture  to  inquire  Hko 
probable  nature  of  this  proeessy  is— To  what  law  do  aadereal 
motions  conform  P  Andto  this  question  Astronomy  rq>Ees — 
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the  law  of  gravitation. .  ODke.ielatiye  motions  of  binary  stars 
have  proved  this.  When  it  wsa  discovered  that  certain  of 
the  double  stars  are  not  optically  double  but  physically 
double,  and  move  round  each  other,  it  was  at  once  suspected 
that  their  revolutions  might  be  regulated  by  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion like  that  which  regulates  the  revolutions  of- planets 
and  satellites.  The  requisite  measurements  having  been 
from  time  to  tame  made,  the  periodic  times  of  sundry 
binieury  stars  were  calculated  on  this  assumption ;  and  the 
subsequent  performances  of  their  revolutions  in  the  pre- 
dicted periods,  have  completely  verified  the  assimiption. 
!£,  then,  it  is  demcmstrated  that  these  remote  bodies  are 
centres  of  grayitation-^if  we  infer  that  all  other  stars  are 
centres  of  gravitation^  as  we  may  fiedrly  do — and  if  we  draw 
the  unavoidable  corollary,  that  this  gravitative  force  which  bo 
conspicuously  affects  stars  that  are  comparatively  near  each 
other,  must  affect  remote  stars ;  we  find  ourselves  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  members  of  our  Sidereal  System  gravi* 
tate,  individually  and  as  an  aggregate. 

But  if  these  widely*dispersed  moyii^  masses  mutually 
gravitate,  what  must  happen  P  There  appears  but  one  ten- 
able answer.  Even  supposing  they  wc^re  all  absolutely  equal 
in  weight,  and  arranged  into  an  annulus  with  absolute  regu- 
larity, and  endowed  with  exactly  ^e  amounts  of  centrifugal 
force  required  to  prevent  nearer  approach  to  their  common 
centre  of  gravity ;  the  condition  would  still  be  one  which  the 
slightest  disturbing  force  would  destroy.  Much  more  then 
are  we  driven  to  the  inference,  tiiat  our  actual  Sidereal  System 
cannot  preserve  its  present  arrangement :  the  irregularities 
of  its  distribution  being  such  as  to  render  even  a  temporary 
moving  equilibrium  impossible.  If  the  stars  are  so  many 
centres  of  an  attractive  force  that  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  there  appears  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion,  that  the  structure  of  our  galaxy  must  be  under- 
going change ;  and  must  ccmtinne  to  undergo  change. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  tenaUe  alternatives,  weare  bcought 
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to  the  positions : — 1,  that  the  stars  are  ia  motion; — ^2,  that  they 
move  in  oonformity  with  the  law  of  gravitation ; — 3,  that^ 
distributed  as  they  are^  they  cannot  move  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  gravitation^  without  undergoing  change  of 
arrangement.  If  now  we  permit  ourselves  to  take  a  further 
step,  and  ask  the  nature  of  this  change  of  arrangement,  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  infer  a  progressive  concentration. 
Whetlier  we  do  or  do  not  suppose  the  clustering  which  is 
now  visible,  to  have  been  caused  by  mutual  gravitation  acting 
throughout  past  eras,  as  the  hyxK>thesis  of  Evolution  implies, 
we  are  equally  compelled  to  conclude  that  this  clustering 
must  increase  Uiroughout  future  eras.  Stars  at  present 
dispersed,  must  become  locally  aggregated;  existing  ag- 
gregations, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  enlarged  by  the 
drawing  in  of  adjacent  stars,  must  grow  more  dense ;  and 
aggregations  must  coalesce  with  each  other:  each  greater 
degree  of  concentration  augmenting  the  force  by  which 
further  concentration  is  produced. 

And  now  what  must  be  the  limit  of  this  concentration  P 
The  mutual  attraction  of  two  individual  stars,  when  it  so  far 
predominates  over  other  attractions  as  to  cause  approxima- 
tion, almost  certainly  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  binary 
star ;  nnce  the  motions  generated  by  other  attractions,  pre- 
vent the  two  stars  from  moving  in  straight  lines  to  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  Between  small  clusters,  too^ 
having  also  certain  proper  motions  as  clusters,  mutual  at- 
traction may  lead,  not  to  complete  union,  but  to  the  forma- 
tion of  binary  clusters.  As  the  process  continues  however, 
and  the  clusters  become  larger,  it  seems  clear  that  they  must 
move  more  directly  towards  each  other,  thus  forming  clustecB 
of  increasing  density ;  and  that  eventually  all  clusters  must 
unite  into  one  comparatively  close  aggregation.  While» 
therefore,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  concentration,  the 
probabilities  are  immense  against  the  actual  contact  of  these 
mutually-gravitating  masses ;  it  is  tolerably  manifesti  that  aa 
the  concentration  increasesi  collision  must  become  proiiaUi^ 
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and  ultimately  certain.  This  is  an  inference  not  lacking  the 
support  of  high  authority.  Sir  John  Herschel,  treating  of 
those  numerous  and  yariously-aggregated  clusters  of  stars 
revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  citing  with  apparent  approval 
his  father's  opinion^  that  the  more  difEused  and  irregular  of 
these,  are  "  globular  clusters  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  con- 
densation ;"  subsequently  remarks,  that  "  among  a  crowd  of 
solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated  by  independent  and 
partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  opposite  to  each  other 
nmst  produce  collision,  destruction  of  velocity,  and  subsidence 
or  near  approach  towards  the  centre  of  preponderant  attrac- 
tion ;  while  those  which  conspire,  or  which  remain  outstand- 
ing after  such  conflicts,  must  ultimately  give  rise  to  circula- 
tion of  a  permanent  character.*'  Now  what  is  here  alleged 
of  these  minor  sidereal  aggregations,  cannot  be  denied  of  tiio 
large  aggregations ;  and  thus  the  above-described  process  of 
concentration,  appears  certain  to  bring  about  an  increasingly- 
frequent  integration  of  masses. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  accom- 
panying loss  of  velocity.  The  sensible  motion  which  disap- 
pears, cannot  be  destroyed ;  but  must  be  tnmsformed  into 
insensible  motion.  What  wiU  be  the  e£kct  of  this  insensible 
motion  ?  Some  approach  to  a  conception  of  it,  will  be  made 
by  considering  what  would  happen  wero  the  comparatively  in- 
significant motion  of  our  planet  thus  transformed.  In  his  es- 
say on  "  The  Inter-action  of  Natural  Forces,"  Prof.  Helmholtz 
states  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  Earth's  movement 
through  space ;  as  calculated  on  the  now  received  datum  of 
Mr.  Jotde.  "  If  our  Earth,"  he  says,  "  wero  by  a  sudden 
shock  brought  to  rest  in  her  orbit, — which  is  not  to  be  feared 
in  the  existing  arrangement  of  our  system — by  such  a  shock 
a  quantity  of  heat  would  be  generated  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  foxurteen  such  Earths  of  solid 
ooaL  Making  the  most  unfavourable  assumption  as  to  its 
capacity  for  heat,  that  is,  placing  it  equal  to  that  of  water, 
the  mass  of  the  Earth  would  theroby  be  heated  11,200  de- 
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grees;  it  would  therefore  be  quite  fused,  and  for  the  most 
part  reduced  to  vapour.  If  then  the  ISaxth,  after  having 
been  thus  brought  to  rest,  should  fall  into  the  Sun,  wjiieh  of 
course  would  be  the  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by 
the  shock  would  be  400  times  greater/'  Now  so  relatively 
small  a  momentum  as  that  acquired  :by  the  Sarth  in  laUii^ 
through  95,000,000  of  miles  to  the  Sun,  beiiig  equivalent  to 
a  molecular  motion  such  as  would  reduce  the  Barth  to  gases 
of  extreme  rarity ;  what  must  be  tib^  molecular  motion  gener- 
ated by  tiie  mutually-arrested  momenta  of  two  stars,  that 
have  moved  to  their  dommon  centre  of  gravity,  throng  spaces 
immeasurably  .greater  P  There  se^ns  no  alternative  but  to 
conclude,  that  this  molecular  motion  must  be  so  great,  as  to 
reduce  the  matter  of  the  stars  to  an  ahnost  inconceivable  te« 
nuity — a  tenuity  like  that  which  we  ascribe  to  nebular  mat- 
ter. Such  being  the  immediate  effect  of  the  integra- 
tion of  any  two  stars  in  a  concentrating  aggregate,  what  must 
be  the  tdterior  effect  on  the  aggregate  as  a  whoLe  ?  Sir  Joha 
Herschel,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  describing  the  collisions 
that  must  arise  in  a  mutually-gravitating  group  of  stars,  adds 
that  those  stars  ^'whid^  remain  outstanding  after  such  oon- 
flicts,  muet  ultimately  give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent 
character."  The  problem,  howev6rv  is  here  dealt  with  purdy 
as  a  mechanical  one :  the  assunq)tion  being,  that  the  mutu- 
ally-arrested masses  will  continue  as  msLsses — an  assumpttdn 
to  which  no  objtetion  was  apparent  at  the  time  wh^u  Sir 
John  Herschel  wrote  this  passage ;  since  the  doctrine  oi  the 
correlation  of  forces  was  not  then  recognized^  But  obliged 
as  we  now  are  to  conclude,  that  stars  moving  at  the  high 
velocities  acquired  during  concentration!  will,  by  mutual 
ari^st,  be  dissipated  into  gases  of  great  temxdty,  the  problem 
becomes  different ;  and  a  different  inference  appears  tmavoid- 
able.  For  the  diffused  matter  produced  by  such  conflicts, 
must  form  a  resisting  medium,  occupying  that  central  region 
of  the  aggregate  through  which  its  members  from  time  to 
time  pass  in  describing  their  orbits — a  resisting  medium 
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whioli  itiey  cannot  mave  through  without  haTing  tiieir  to* 
loeities  diiniiiished.  Erery  further  suoh  coUisiony  by  aug- 
menting this  resie^g  mediumi  and  making  the  losses  of 
Telocity  greater^  must  further  aid  in  preyenting  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  eqiiilibrium  which  would  else  arise ;  and  s6 
must  conspire  to  produce  more  frequent  collisicms.  And  ^e 
nebulous  matter  thus  formed,  presently  enveloping  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  whole  aggregate,  must,  by  continuing  to 
diorten  thar  gyrations,  entail  an  increasingly-actiye  integra- 
tion and  re-actiye  disintegration,  of  the  moyiiig  masses ;  until 
they  ar^  aU  finally  dissipated.  This,  indeed,  is  the 

conclusion  which,  leaving  out  all  consideration  of  the  pro- 
cess gone  through,  presents  itself  as  a  simple  deduction  from 
the  persistence  of  force.  If  the  stars  have  been,  and  still 
are,  concentrating  however  indirectly  on  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  and  must  eventually  reach  it ;  it  is  a  corollary 
from  the  persistence  of  force,^that  the  quantities  of  motion 
tiiey  have  severally  acquired,  must  suffice  to  carry  them  away 
from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  to  those  remote  regions 
whence  they  originally  beg^n  to  move  towards  it.  And  since, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  case^  they  cannot  return  to  these 
remote  regions  in  the  shape  of  concrete  masses,  they  must 
return  in  the  shape  of  diffused  masses.  Action  and  reaction 
b^g  equal  and  opposite,  the  momentum  producing  disper- 
rion,  must  be  as  great  as  the  momentum  acquired  by  aggre- 
gation ;  and  being  spread  over  the  same  quantity  of  matter, 
must  cause  an  equivalent  distribution  through  space,  what- 
ever be  tiie  form  of  the  matter.  One  condition, 
however,  essential  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  result,  must 
be  specified ;  namely,  tiiat  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion 
produced  and  radiated  into  space  by  each  star  in  the  course 
of  its  formation  from  difiiised  matter,  shall  be  compensated 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  molecular  motion  radiated  fr^m  other 
parte  of  space  into  the  space  which  our  Sidereal  System  oc- 
cupies. Li  other  words,  if  we  set  out  with  that  amotmt  of 
mdbcular  motion  implied  by  the  existence  of  the  matter  of 
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our  Sidereal  System  in  anebtilous  form ;  then  it  follows  firom 
the  persistence  of  force,  that  if  this  matter  undergoes  the  re- 
distribution constituting  Evolution,  the  quantity  of  molecu- 
lar motion  given  out  during  the  integration  of  each  mass, 
plus  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out  during  the 
integration  of  all  the  masses,  must  sufKce  again  to  reduce  it 
to  the  same  nebulous  form.  Here  indeed  we  arrive  at 

an  impassable  limit  to  oiur  reasonings ;  since  we  cannot  know 
whether  this  condition  is  or  is  not  Mfilled.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  unlimited  space,  containing,  at  certain  intervals^ 
Sidereal  Systems  like  our  own,  it  may  be  that  the  quantity  of 
molecular  motion  radiated  into  the  region  occupied  by  our 
Sidereal  System,  is  equal  to  that  which  our  Sidereal  System 
radiates  ;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of  motion  possessed  by 
it,  remaining  undiminished,  our  Sidereal  System  may  continue 
during  unlimited  time,  to  repeat  this  alternate  concentration 
and  cUffiision.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  throughout  boimd- 
less  space  there  exist  no  other  Sidereal  Systems  subject  to  like 
changes,  or  if  such  other  Sidereal  Systems  exist  at  more  than 
a  certain  average  distance  from  each  other ;  then  it  seems  an 
unavoidable  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  motion  possessed, 
must  dimimsh  by  radiation  into  unoccupied  space ;  and  that 
so,  on  each  successive  resumption  of  the  nebulous  form,  the 
matter  of  our  Sidereal  System  will  occupy  a  less  space; 
until  at  the  end  of  an  infinite  time  it  reaches  either  a  state 
in  which  its  concentrations  and  divisions  are  relatively  small, 
or  a  state  of  complete  aggregation  and  rest.  Since,  howev^, 
we  have  no  evidence  showing  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  Sidereal  Systems  throughout  remote  space ;  and  since,  even 
had  we  such  evidence,  a  legitimate  conclusion  could  not  bo 
drawn  from  premises  of  which  one  element  (unlimited  space) 
is  inconceivable  ;  we  must  be  for  ever  without  answer  to  this 
transcendent  question.  AU  we  can  say  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
data  enable  us  to  judge,  the  integration  of  our  Sidereal  Sys- 
tem will  be  followed  by  disintegration ;  that  such  integraticoi 
and  disintegration  will  be  rep^U;ed;  and  ihat|  for  anything 
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we  know  to  the  oontraiyy  ihe  altematbn  of  them  may  con- 
tinue without  limit. 

But  leaTing  this  ultimate  insoluble  problem,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  proximate  and  not  necessarily  insoluble  one, 
we  find  reason  for  thinking  that  after  the  completion  of  those 
various  equilibrations  which  bring  to  a  close  all  the  forms  of 
Svolution  we  haye  contemplated,  there  must  still  continue 
an  equilibration  of  a  far  wider  kind.  When  that  integration 
eyerywhere  in  progress  throughout  our  Solar  System,  has 
reached  its  climax,  there  will  remain  to  be  effected  the  im- 
n^asurably  greater  integration  of  our  Solar  System,  with  all 
other  such  systems.  As  in  those  minor  forms  now  going  on 
around  us,  this  integration  with  its  concomitant  equilibra- 
tion, involyes  the  change  of  aggregate  motion  into  diffiised 
motion ;  so  in  those  yaster  forms  hereafter  to  be  carried  out, 
tiiere  must  similarly  be  gained  in  molecular  motion  what  is 
lost  in  the  motion  of  masses ;  and  the  inevitable  transforma- 
tion of  this  motion  of  masses  into  molecular  motion,  cannot 
take  place  without  reducing  the  masses  to  a  nebulous  form. 
Thus  we  seem  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  process  of 
things,  as  displayed  in  the  aggregate  of  the  visible  Universe, 
is  analogous  to  the  entire  process  of  things  as  displayed  in 
the  smallestaggregates.  Where,  as  in  organic  bodies,  the  whole 
series  of  changes  constituting  Evolution  can  be  traced,  we 
saw  that,  dynamically  considered.  Evolution  is  a  change  from 
molecular  motion  to  the  motion  of  masses  ;  and  this  change, 
becoming  more  active  during  the  ascending  phase  of  Evolu- 
tion wlnle  the  masses  increase  in  bulk  and  heterogeneity, 
eventually  begins  to  get  less  active ;  until,  passing  through 
stages  in  which  the  integration  grows  greater,  and  the  equi- 
librium more  definite,  it  finally  ceases;  whereupon  there 
arises,  by  an  ulterior  process,  an  increase  of  molecular  mo- 
tion, ending  in  the  more  or  less  complete  dissolution  of  the 
aggregate.  And  here  we  find  reason  to  believe  that,  along 
with  each  of  the  thousands  of  similar  ones  dispersed  through 
the  heavens,  our  Solar  System,  after  passing  through  stages 
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during  wliioh  tho  motioa  of  masses  is  prodnced  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  lost  molecular  motion,  and  during  whidi  there  goes 
on  an  increasingly  active  differentiati<Hi  and  xnt^fratiany 
arrives  at  a  climax  wlienoe  these  changesi  beginning  to  decline 
in  activity,  slowly  bring  about  that  oomfdete  integration  and 
equilibration  which  in  other  cases  we  call  death ;  and  that 
there  afterwards  comes  a  time,  when  the  still-remaining  mo- 
tions of  masses  are  transformed  into  a  molecular  motion  which 
causes  dissolution  of  the  masses.  Motion  as  well  as  Matter 
being  fixed  in  quantity,  it  would  seem  that  the  change  in  the 
distribution  of  Matter  which  Motion  effidcts,  coming  to  a  Emit 
in  whichever  direction  it  is  carried,  the  indestructible  Motion 
thereupon  necessitates  a  reverse  distribution.  Appar^itly, 
the  universally-coexistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  all  minor 
changes  throughout  the  Universe,  fdso  necessitate  rhythm 
in  the  totality  of  its  changes — produce  now  an  immeasure- 
able  period  during  which  the  attractive  forces  predominating^ 
cause  imiversal  concentration,  and  then  an  immeasuraUe 
period  during  which  the  repulsive  forces  predominating, 
cause  universal  diffusion — alternate  eras  of  Evcdution  and 
Dissolution.  And  thus  there  is  suggested  the  cono^tion 
of  a  past  during  which  there  have  been  successive  Evo- 
lutions similar  to  that  which  is  now  going  on;  and  a 
future  during  which  successive  other  such  Evolutions  may 
go  on. 

Let  none  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  to  be  taken  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  speculation.  In  dealing  with  times  and 
spaces  and  forces  so  immensely  transcending  those  of  which 
we  have  definite  experience,  we  are  in  danger  of  passing  the 
limits  to  human  intelligence.  Though  these  times  and 
spaces  and  forces  cannot  literally  be  classed  as  infinite ;  yet 
they  are  so  utterly  beyond  the  possibility  of  definite  concep- 
tion, as  to  be  almost  equally  unthinkable  with  the  infinite. 
What  has  been  above  said,  should  therefore  be  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  posfflble  answer  to  a  possible  doubt.     When,  push* 
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ing  to  its  extreme  tlie  argament  that  Evolation  must  come 
to  a  close  in  complete  equilibrimn  or  rest,  the  reader  suggests 
that  for  aught  which  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  Universal 
Death  thus  implied  will  continue  indefinitely  ;  it  is  legitim- 
ate to  point  out  how,  on  carrying  the  argument  still  further, 
we  are  led  to  infer  a  subsequent  Uniyersal  life.  But  while 
this  last  inference  may  fitly  be  accepted  as  a  demurrer  to  the 
first,  it  would  be  unwise  to  accept  it  in  any  more  positive 
sense 

§  137.  Eetuming  firom  this  parenthetical  discussion,  con- 
cerning the  probable  or  possible 'State  of  things  that  may 
arise  after  Evolution  has  run  its  course;  and  confining  our- 
selves to  the  changes  constituting  Evolution,  with  which 
alone  we  are  immediately  concerned ;  we  have  now  to  inquire 
whether  the  cessation  of  these  changes,  in  common  with  all 
their  transitional  characteristics,  admits  of  i  priori  proof.  It 
will  soon  become  apparent  that  equilibration,  not  less  than 
the  preceding  graeral  principles,  is  deducible  from  the  per- 
sistence of  force. 

We  have  seen  (§  85)  that  phenomena  are  interpretable 
only  as  the  results  of  universally-coexistent  forces  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  These  universally-coexistent  forces  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  are,  indeed,  the  complementary  aspects 
of  that  absolutely  persistent  force  which  is  the  ultimate  datum 
of  consciousness.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  equality  of 
action  and  re-action  is  a  corollary  tnym  the  p^sistence  of 
force,  since  their  inequaUty  would  imply  tiie  disappearance 
of  the  differential  force  into  nothing,  or  its  appearance  out  of 
nothing;  so,  we  cannot  become  c<Miscious  of  an  attractive 
force  without  becoming -simultaneously  conscious  of  an  equal 
and  opposite  repulsive  force.  For  every  experience  of  a 
muscular  tension,  (tmder  which  form  alone  we  can  immedi- 
ately know  an  attractive  force,)  presupposes  an  equivalent 
resistance — a  resistance  shown  in  the  counter-balancing  pres- 
sure of  the  body  against  neighboui-ing  objects,  or  in  that 
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absorption  of  force  whioE  giyes  motion  to  the  body,  or  m 
both — a  resistance  which,  we  cannot  oonc^e  as  oth^r  than 
equal  to  the  tension,  without  conceiying  foroe  to  have  ^iheat 
appeared  or  disappeared,  and  sa  denying  the^  persist^ioe  of 
force.  And  from  this  necessary  correlation,  results  our  ina- 
bility, b^ore  pointed  out,  of  interpreting  any  phenomena 
save  in  terms  of  these  correlatives:— an  inability  shown  alike 
in  the  compulsion  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  statical  forces 
which  tangible  matter  displays,  as  due  to  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  its  atoms,  and  in  the  compulsion  we  are  under  to 
think  of  dynamical  forces  exercised  through  space,  by  regard- 
ing space  as  filled  with  atoms  similarly  endowed.  Thus  from 
the  existence  of  a  force  that  is  for  ever  unchangeable  in  quan- 
tity, there  foUows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  co^extensive 
existence  of  these  opposite  forms  of  force — forms  under 
which  the  conditions  of  our  consciousness  oblige  us  to  repre- 
sent that  absolute  force  which  transo^ids  our  knowledge. 

But  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  being  univer- 
sally co-existent,  it  follows,  as  before  shown,  that  all  motion 
is  motion  under  resistance.  Units  of  matter,  solid,  liquid, 
aeriform,  or  ethereal,  filling  the  space  which  any  moYing 
body  trayerses,  ofEbr  to  such  body  the  resistance  c(msequent 
on  their  cohesion,  or  their  inertia,  or  both.  In  other  words, 
the  denser  or  rarer  mediun^  which  occupies  Hie  places  from 
moment  to  moment  passed  through  by  such  moving  body, 
haying  to  be  expelled  from  them,  as  much  motion  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  moying  body  as  is  g^v^i  to  the  medram  in 
expelling  it  from  these  places.  This  being  &e  condition 
under  which  all  motion  occurs,  two  corcJIaTies  result.  The 
first  is,  that  the  deductions,  perpetually  made  by  the  ocnn- 
munication.  of  motion  to  the  resisting  medium,  cannot  but 
bring  the  motion  of  Ike  body  to  an  end  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  second  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  cannot 
cease  ^until  these  deductions  destroy  it.  In  other  words, 
movement  must  continue  till  equilibration  takes  place ;  and 
equilibration  must  eyentually  take  place.    Both  these  are 
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manifest  deductions  from  the  persistence  of  force.  To  say 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  a  Body's  motion,  can  disappear,  save 
by  transfer  to  something  which  resists  its  motion,  is  to  say 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  its  motion  can  disappear  without 
^kct;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Con- 
Teniely,  to  say  that  the  medium  traversed  can  be  moved  out  of 
the  body's  path,  without  deducting  from  the  body's  motion, 
is  to  say  that  motion  of  the  medium  can  arise  out  of  no- 
thing; which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Hence 
this  primoxdial  truth  is  our  immediate  warrant  for  the  con- 
clusions, that  the  changes  which  Evolution  presents,  cannot 
end  until  equilibrium  is  reached ;  and  that  equilibrium  must 
at  last  be  readied. 

Equally  necessary,  because  equally  deducible  from  this 
same  truth  that  transcends  proofs  are  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tions respe^iag  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mov- 
ing equilibria,  under  their  several  aspects.    It  follows  from 
the  persistence  of  force,  that  the  various  motions  possessed 
by  any  aggregate,  either  as  a  whole  or  among  its  parts,  must 
be  severally  dissipated  by  the  resistances  they  severally  en- 
counter ;  and  that  thus,  such  of  them  as  are  least  in  amount, 
or  meet  with  greatest  opposition,  or  both,  will  be  brought  to 
a  close  while  the  others  continue.    Hence  in  every  diversely 
moving  aggr^;ate,  there  results  a  comparatively  early  dissi- 
pation of  motions  which  are  smaller  and  much  resisted ;  fol- 
lowed by  long-continuance  of  the  larger  and  less-resisted 
motions  ;  and  so  there  arise  dependent  and  independent 
moving  equilibria.    Hence  also  may  be  inferred  the  tend- 
ency to  conservation  of   such  moving  equilibria ;    since, 
whenever  the  new  motion  given  to  the  parts  of  a  moving 
equilibrium  by  a  disturbing  force,  is  not  of  such  kind  and 
amount  that  it  cannot  be  dissipated  before  the  pre-existing 
motions  (in  which  case  it  brings  the  moving  equilibrium  to 
an  end)  it  must  be  of  such  kind  and  amount  that  it  can  be 
dissipated  before  the  pre-existing  motions  (in  which  case  the 
moving  equilibrium  is  re-established). 
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Thus  from  the  persistence  of  force  follow^  not  only  the 
yarious  direct  and  indirect  equilibrations  going  on  around^ 
together  with  that  cosmical  equiUbration  which  brings  Evo- 
lution under  all  its  forms  to  a  close;  but  also  those  less 
manifest  equilibrations  shown  in  the  re-adjustments  of 
moving  equilibria  thaf  have  been  disturbed.  By  this 
ultimate  principle  is  proyeable  the  tendency  of  eyery 
organism^  disordered  by  some  unusual  influence,  to  return  to 
a  balanced  state.  To  it  also  may  be  traced  the  capacity, 
possessed  in  a  slight  degree  by  indiyiduals,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  by  species,  of  becoming  adapted  to  new  circumstances. 
And  not  less  does  it  afford  a  basis  for  the  inference,  thaAi  ^ 
there  is  a  gradual  advance  towards  harmony  between  ma^^l^- 
mental  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his  eidstenoe.  Ailer 
finding  that  from  it  are  deducible  the  various  characteristica 
of  Evolution,  we  finally  draw  from  it  a  warrant  for  the 
belief,  that  Evolution  can  end  only  in  the  establishment  of 
the  greatest  perfection  and  the  most  complete  happineis. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


^^Hne 
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188.  In  the  chapter  on  "Laws  in  general,^'  after  de- 
ineating  the  progress  of  mankind  in  recognizing  nniformi- 
ties  of  relation  among  surronnding  phenomena — after  show- 
iQg  how  the  actual  succession  in  the  establishment  of  different 
orders  of  co-existences  and  sequences,  corresponds  with  the 
succession  deducible  d  priori  from  the  conditions  to  human 
knowledge — after  showing  how,  by  the  ever-multiplying  ex- 
periences of  constant  connections  among  phenomena,  there 
has  been  gradually  generated  the  conception  of  universal 
conformity  to  law;  it  was  suggested  that  this  conception 
will  become  still  clearer,  when  it  is  perceived  that  there 
are  laws  of  wider  generality  than  any  of  those  at  present 
accepted. 

The  existence  of  such  more  general  laws,  is,  indeed,  almost 
implied  by  the  ensemble  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above- 
named  chapter ;  since  they  make  it  apparent,  that  the  process 
hitherto  carried  on,  of  bringing  phenomena  under  fewer  and 
wider  laws^  has  not  ceased,  but  is  advancing  with  increasing 
rapidity.  Apart,  however,  from  evidence  of  this  kind,  the 
man  of  science,  hourly  impressed  with  new  proof  of  imi- 
formity  in  the  relations  of  things,  imtil  the  conception  of 
uniformity  has  become  with  him  a  necessity  of  thought, 
tacitly  entertains  the  conclusion  that  the  minor  uniformities 
which  Sncionce  has  thus  far  established,  will  eventually  be 
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merged  in  unifopnities  that  are  xmiversaL     Taiu^^as  he 
is  by  every  observation  and  experiment,  to  re^urd  phe- 
nomena as  manifestations  of  Force ;  and  learning  as  he  does 
to  contemplate  Force  as  unchangeable  in  amount ;  there  tends 
to  grow  up  in  him  a  belief  in  unchangeable  laws  common  to 
Force  under  all  its  manifestations.     Though  he  may  not  have 
'  formulated  it  to  himself,  he  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
(  truth,  that,  being  fixed  in  quantity,  fixed  in  its  two  tdtimate 
(  modes  of  presentation  (Matter  and  Motion),  and  fixed  in  the 
<  conditions  imder  which  it  is  presented  (Time  and  Space)  ; 
:'  Force  must  have  certain  equally  fixed  laws  of  action,  com- 
^  men  to  all  the  changes  it  produces.  ^^^^ 

Hence  to  the  classes  who  alone  are  likely  to  read  tfa^^^H 
pages,  the  hypothesis  of  a  fundamental  unity,  extending 
from  the  simplest  inorganic  actions  up  to  the  most  com* 
plex  associations  of  thought  and  the  most  involved  io^al 
processes,  will  have  an  d  priori  probability.  All  things  bdng 
recognized  as  having  one  source,  will  be  expected  to  exhilnt 
one  method.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  due  to  uniformities 
co-extensive  with  all  modes  of  Force,  as  tiie  mathematical 
uniformities  are  co-extensive  with  Space  and  Time,  it  will  be 
inferred  that  such  imiformities  exist.  And  thus  a  certain 
presumption  will  result  in  favour  of  any  formula,  of  a  gene- 
rality great  enough  to  include  concrete  phenomena  of  every 
order. 

§  139.  In  the  chapters  on  the  *'  Law  of  Evolutioii,"  tiieie 
was  set  forth  a  principle,  which,  so  far  as  accessiUe  evidffl:iee 
enables  us  to  judge,  possesses  this  universality.  The  order 
of  material  changes,  first  perceived  to  have  certain  constant 
characteristics  in  cases  where  it  could  be  readily  traced  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  foxmd  to  have  these  same  characteristics 
in  cases  where  it  could  be  less  readily  traced ;  and  we  saw 
numerous  indications  that  these  same  characteristics  were 
displayed  during  past  changes  of  which  we  have  no  direct 
knowledge,    The  transformation  of  the  homog^ieoos  into 
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die  ftterogeneouSy  first  observed  by  naturalists  to  be  ex- 
hibited auring  the  deyelopment  of  every  plant  and  animal, 
proved  to  be  also  exhibited  during  the  development  of  every 
society ;  both  in  its  political  and  industrial  organization,  and 
in  all  the  products  of  social  life, — ^language,  science,  art, 
and  literature.  From  the  disclosures  of  geology,  we  drew 
adequate  support  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  structure  of 
the  Earth  there  has  similarly  been  a  progress  from  imi- 
formity,  through  ever-increasing  degrees  of  multiformity,  to 
the  complex  state  which  we  now  see.  And  on  the  assump- 
tion of  that  nebular  origin  to  which  so  many  &cts  point,  we 

erred  that  a  like  transition  from  unity  to  variety  of  dis- 
»ution,  must  have  been  undergone  by  our  Solar  System ; 

well  as  by  that  vast  assemblage  of  such  systems  constitut- 
ing the  visible  Universe.  This  definition  of  the  meta- 
morphosis, first  asserted  by  physiologists  of  organic  aggregates 
only,  but  which  we  thus  found  reason  to  think,  holds  of  all 
other  aggregates,  proved  on  further  inquiry  to  be  too  wide. 
Its  undue  width  was  shown  to  arise  from  the  omission  of 
certain  other  characteristics,  that  are,  not  less  than  the  fore- 
going one,  displayed  throughout  all  kinds  of  Evolution.  We 
saw  that  simultaneously  with  the  change  from  homogeneity 
to  heterogeneity,  there  takes  place  a  change  from  indefinite- 
ness  of  arrangement  to  definiteness  of  arrangement  —  a 
change  everywhere  equally  traceable  with  that  which  it  ac- 
companies. Further  consideration  made  it  apparent,  that 
the  increasing  definiteness  thus  manifested  along  with  in- 
creasing heterogeneity,  necessarily  results  from  increasing 
integration  of  the  parts  severally  rendered  imlike.  And 
thus  we  finally  reached  the  conclusion,  that  there  has  been 
going  on  throughout  an  immeasurable  past,  is  still  going  on, 
and  will  continue  to  go  on,  an  advance  from  a  diffused,  in- 
« determinate,  and  uniform  distribution  of  Matter,  to  a  concen- 
trated, determinate,  and  multiform  distribution  of  it. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiry,  we  discovered  that 
this  progressive  change  in  the  arrangement  of  Matter,  is  ac- 
22* 
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companied  by  a  parallel  cliange  in  flie  amngem^t  of 
Motion — that  eyery  increase  in  the  structural  comidexity  of 
things,  inyolves  a  correqKmding  increase  in  their  ftmctional 
complexity.  It  was  shown  that  along  with  the  integration  of 
molecules  into  masses,  there  arises  an  integration  of  mole* 
cular  motion  into  the  motion  of  masses ;  and  that  as  £ist  as 
there  results  variety  in  the  sizes  and  forms  of  aggr^;ate8  and 
their  relations  to  incident  forces,  there  also  results  variety  in 
their  movements.  (Whence  it  became  manifest,  tiiat  the 
general  process  of  things  is  from  a  confused  sinqdicity  to  an 
I  orderly  complexity,  in  the  distribution  of  both  Matter  and 
MotionA 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  though  this  species 
transformation  is  universal,  in  the  sense  of  holding  througli! 
out  all  classes  of  phenomena,  it  is  not  universal  in  the  sense 
of  being  continued  without  limit  in  all  classes  of  phenomena. 
Those  aggregates  which  exhibit  the  entire  change  from  uni* 
formity  to  multiformity  of  structure  and  function,  in  compar- 
atively short  periods,  eventually  show  us  a  reverse  set  of 
changes:  Evolution  is  followed  by  Dissolution.  The  differen- 
tiations and  integrations  of  Matter  and  Motion,  finally  reach 
a  degree  which  the  conditions  do  not  allow  them  to  pass ; 
and  there  then  sets  in  a  process  of  disintegration  and  assimi- 
lation, of  both  the  parts  and  the  movements  that  were  before 
growing  more  united  and  more  distinct. 

But  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  processes,  all  observ- 
able modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  things  may  be 
classed.  Every  change  comes  under  the  head  of  integration 
or  disintegration,  material  or  dynamical ;  or  under  the  head 
of  differentiation  or  assimilation,  material  or  dynamical ;  or 
imder  both.  Each  inorganic  mass  is  either  undergoing  in- 
crease by  the  combination  with  it  of  surrounding  elements 
for  which  its  parts  have  affinity ;  or  imdergoing  decrease  by 
the  solvent  and  abraiding  action  of  surrounding  elements ;  or 
both  one  and  the  other  in  varied  succession  and  combination. 
By  perpetual  additions  and  losses  of  heat,  it  is  having  its 
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parts  temporarily  differentiated  from  each,  other,  or  tem- 
porarily assimilated  to  eack  other,  in  molecular  state.  And 
through  the  actions  of  divers  agents,  it  is  also  imdergoing 
certain  permanent  molecular  re-arrangements ;  rendering  it 
either  more  imiform  or  more  multiform  in  structure.  These 
opposite  kinds  of  change,  thus  vaguely  typified  in  every 
surrounding  fragment  of  matter,  are  displayed  in  all  aggre- 
gates with  increasing  distinctness  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  re-arrangement  of  parts  are  fulfilled.  So 
that  universally,  the  process  of  things  Ib  either  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other.  There  is  in  all  cases  going  on  that 
ever-complicating  distribution  of  Matter  and  Motion  whiqh 
^w^  call  Evolution ;  save  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  and  reversed  by  what  we  call  Dissolution. 

§  140.  Whether  this  omnipresent  metamorphosis  admits 
of  interpretation,  was  the  inquiry  on  which  we  next  entered. 
Becognizing  the  changes  thus  formulated  as  consisting  in 
Motions  of  Matter  that  are  produced  by  Force,  we  saw  that 
if  they  are  interpretable  at  aU,  it  must  be  by  the  affiliation 
of  them  on  certain  ultimate  laws  of  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force,  We  therefore  proceeded  to  inquire  what  these  ulti- 
mate laws  are. 

We  first  contemplated  under  its  leading  aspects,  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlation  and  equivalence  among  forces.  The 
genesis  of  sensible  motion  by  insensible  motion,  and  of  insen- 
sible motion  by  sensible  motion,  as  well  as  the  like  reciprocal 
production  of  those  forms  of  insensible  motion  which  consti- 
tute Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Chemical 
Action,  was  shown  to  bc^a  now  accepted  doctrine,  that  in- 
volves certain  corollaries  respecting  the  processes  everywhere 
going  on  around  us.  Setting  out  with  the  probability  that 
the  insensible  motion  radiated  by  the  Sun,  is  the  transformed 
product  of  the  sensible  motion  lost  during  the  progressive 
concentration  of  tho  solar  mass ;  we  saw  that  by  this  insen- 
fiihlc  motion,  are  in  turn  produced  the  various  kinds  of  sen- 
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sible  motion  on  tlie  Earth's  sur&oe.  Besides  the  inorgaoio 
terrestrial  chaiiges^  we  found  that  the  changes  constituting^ 
organic  life  are  thus  originated.  We  were  obliged  to  ocm- 
dude  that  within  this  cat^^ry>  come  the  vital  phenomena 
classed  as  mental,  as  well  as  those  classed  as  physical.  And 
it  appeared  inevitaUy  to  follow  that  of  social  changes,  too, 
the  like  must  be  said.  We  next  saw  that  phenomena 

being  cognizable  by  us  only  as  products  of  Force,  manifested 
imder  the  two-fold  form  of  attraction  and  repukion,  there 
results  the  general  law  that  all  Motion  must  occur  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  (nt  in  the  directbn  of  greatest 
traction,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  law  is  erery  instant  illustaited  in  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  innumerable  trans- 
positions of  matter,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  going  on  over 
tire  Earth's  surface,  were  diown  to  conform  to  it.  Evidenoe 
was  given  that  this  same  ultimate  princiide  of  motion  under- 
lies the  structural  and  functional  changes  of  organisms. 
Throughout  the  succession  of  those  neryous  actions  wliich 
constitute  thought  and  feeling,  as  also  in  the  discharge  of 
^  feeling  into  actipn,  we  no  less  found  this  principle  conspicu- 
ous. Nor  did  we  discoyer  any  exception  to  it  in  the 
movements,  temporary  and  permanent,  that  go  <m  in 
societies*  From  the  universal  coexistence  of  opposing 

forces,  there  also  resulted  the  rhythm  of  motion.  It  was 
shown  that  this  is  displayed  from  the  infinitesimal  vibra- 
tions of  molecules  up  to  the  enormous  revolutions  and 
gyrations  of  planets ;  that  it  is  traceable  throughout  all 
meteorologic  and  geologic  changes ; !  that  the  functions  of  every 
organic  ^body  exemplify  it  in  .various  forms ;  that  mental 
activities  toO|  intellectual  and  emotional,  exhibit  periodicities 
of  sundry  kinds ;  and  that  a^ons  and  reactions  illustrating 
this  law  under  a  still  more  complex  fbrm,  pervade  social 


Such  beiDg  the  principles  to  which  conform  all  changes 
produced  by  FoFvC  on  the  distribution  of  Matter,  and  all 
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dumges  re-aotiYely  produced  by  Matter  on  the  distribution 
of  Force,  we  proceeded  to  inquire  what  must  be  the  conse* 
quent  nature  of  any  re*distributions  produced :  having  first 
noted  the  limiting  conditions  between  which  such  re-distri- 
butions are  possiUe,  and  the  medium  conditions  that  are  most 
favourable  to  them.  The  first  conclusion  arrived  at, 

was,  that  any  finite  homogeneous  aggregate  miyst  inevitably 
lose  its  homogeneity^  through  the  imequal  exposure  of  its 
pa:rts  to  incident  forces.  We  observed  how  this  was  shown 
in  surrounding  things,  by  the  habitual  establidiment  of  dif- 
ferences between  inner  and  outer  parts,  and  parts  otherwise 
dissimilarly  circumstanced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
production  of  diversities  of  structure  by  forces  acting  imder 
diverse  conditions,  has  been  illustrated  in  asl3t>nomic  evolu- 
tion, supposing  such  evolution  to  have  taken  place;  and 
that  a  like  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  seen  in  the  large 
and  small  modifications  undergone  l^  our  globe.  In  the 
early  changes  of  organic  germs,  we  discovered  further  evi- 
dence that  unlrkenesses  of  structure  follow  imlikenesses  of 
relations  to  surrounding  agencies— evidence  enforced  by  the 
tendency  of  the  differently-placed  members  of  each  species  to 
diverge  into  varieties.  We  found  that  the  principle  is  also 
conformed  to  in  the  establiBhment  of  distinctions  among  our 
ideas ;  and  that  the  contrasts,  political  and  industrial,  that 
arise  between  the  parts  of  societies  are  no  less  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  thus  caused, 
and  thus  everywhere  exemplified,  we  also  saw  must  hold  of 
the  unlike  parts  into  which  any  uniform  whole  lapses ;  and 
that  so  the  less  heterogeneous  must  tend  continually  to  be- 
come more  heterogeneous — an  inference  which  we  also  found 
to  be  everywhere  confirmed  by  fact.  Carrying  a  step 

further  our  inquiry  into  these  actions  and  reactions  between 
Force  and  Matter,  there  vms  disclosed  a  secondary  cause  of 
increasing  multiformity.  Every  differentiated  part  becomes, 
we  fotmd,  a  parent  of  further  differentiations ;  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  must  lose  its  own  homogeneity  m  hetero- 
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genelty,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  it  must,  in  groiring  unlike 
other  parts,  beoome  a  c^itre  of  unlike  reaotifms  on  incident 
forces ;  and  by  so  adding  io  the  diyersity  of  forces  at  work, 
must  add  to  the  diversity  of  efEects  produced.  This  nralti- 
plication  of  effects/likewise  proyed  to  be  manifest  tfarooghoat 
all  Mature.  That  forces  modified  in  kind  and  direction  by 
every  part  of  every  aggregate,  are  gradually  expended  in 
working  changes  that  grow  more  numerous  and  more  varied 
as  the  forces  are  subdivided,  is  shown  in  the  actions  and  re* 
actions  going  on  throughout  the  Solar  System,  in  tiie  nev^- 
ceasing  geologic  complications,  in  the  involved  symptoms 
produced  in  organisms  by  disturbing  influ^ices,  in  the  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  generated  by  single  impressions,  and 
in  the  ever-ramifying  results  of  each  new  agency  brought  to 
bear  on  a  society.  To  which  add  the  corollary,  confirmed 
by  abundant  facts,  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  must  in- 
crease in  a  geometrical  progression,  as  the  heterogeneity 
increases.  Completely  to    interpret    the  structnnil 

changes  constituting  Evolution,  there  remained  to  aasign  a 
reason  for  that  increasingly-distinct  demarcation  of  parts, 
which  accompanies  the  production  of  differences  between 
parts.  This  reason  we  discov^ed  to  be,  the  segregation  of 
mixed  units  under  the  action  of  forces  capable  of  moving 
them.  We  saw  that  when  the  parts  of  an  aggregate  have 
been  made  qualitatively  unlike  by  unlike  incident  forces-— 
that  is,  when  they  have  become  contrasted  in  the  natures  of 
their  component  units ;  there  necessarily  arises  a  tendency 
to  separation  of  the  dissimilar  orders  of  units  from  each 
other,  and  to  aggregation  of  those  imits  which  are  similar. 
This  cause  of  the  integration  that  accompanies  differentia- 
tion, turned  out  to  be  likewise  exemplified  by  all  kinds  of 
Evolution — ^by  the  formation  of  cdestial  bodies,  l^  the 
moulding  of  the  Earth's  crust,  by  organic  modifications,  by 
the  establishment  of  mental  distinctions,  by  the  genesis  of 
social  divisions.  And  we  inferred,  what  we  may  every- 
where sec,  that  the  segregation  thus  produced  goes  on  so 
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long  %B  there  remainB  a  possibility  of  making  it  more  com- 
plete. At  length,  to  the  query  whether  the  processes 
thus  traced  out  have  any  limits  there  came  the  answer  that 
they  must  end  in  equilibration.  That  continual  division  and 
subdivision  of  forces,  which  is  instrumental  in  changing  the 
uniform  into  the  multiform  and  the  multiform  into  the  more 
multiform,  we  saw  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  process  by  which 
force  is  perpetually  dissipated ;  and  that  dissipation,  continu- 
ing as  long  as  there  remains  any  forqe  unbalanced  by  an  op- 
posing force,  must  &OLd  in  rest.  It  was  shown  that  when,  as 
happena  with  aggregates  of  various  orders,  a  number  of 
mov^oients  are  going  on  in  combination,  the  earlier  disper- 
sion of  the  smaller  and  more  resisted  movements,  entails  the 
establishment  of  different  kinds  of  moving  equilibria :  form- 
ing transitional  stages  on  the  way  to  complete  equilibrium. 
And  further  inquiry  made  it  apparent  that  for  the  same 
reason,  these  moving  equilibria  have  a  certain  self-conserving 
power ;  shown  in  the  neutralization  of  perturbations,  and  the 
adjustment  to  new  conditions.  This  general  principle,  like 
the  preceding  ones,  proved  to  be  traceable  throughout  all 
forms  of  Evolution — astronomic,  geologic,  biologic,  mental 
and  social.  And  our  concluding  inference  was,  that  the 
penultimate  stage  of  this  process,  in  which  the  extremest 
degree  of  multiformity  and  completest  form  of  moving 
equilibrium  is  established,  must  be  one  implying  the  highest 
'conceivable  state  of  humanity. 

Thus  it  became  apparent  that  this  transformation  of  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  into  a  definite  coherent 
heterogeneity,  which  goes  on  everywhere  until  it  brings 
about  a  reverse  transformation,  is  consequent  on  certain 
simple  laws  of  force.  CKven  those  xmiversal  modes  of  action 
which  are  from  moment  to  moment  illustrated  in  the  com- 
monest changes  aroimd  us,  and  it  follows  that  there  cannot 
but  result  the  observed  metamorphosis  of  an  indeterminate 
uniformity  into  a  determinate  multiformity. 
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§  141.  Finally^  we  haTe  asked  whether,  for  these  tiniversal 
modes  of  action,  any  common  cause  is  assignable-^whether 
these  wide  truths  are  dependent  on  any  single  widest  truth. 
And  to  this  question  we  found  a  positive  answer.    These 
seyeral  principles  are  corollaries  from  that  primordial  prin- 
ciple which  transcends  human  intdUgence  by  imderlying  it. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  .work  it  was  shown,  by  analysis  of 
both  our  religious  and  our  scientific  ideas,  that  while  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  which  produces  effects  on  our  conscious- 
ness is  impossible,  the  existence  of  a  cause  for  these  effects  is 
a  datum  of  consciousness,     lliough  Being  is  cognizable  by 
us  only  under  limits  of  Time  and  Space,  yet  Being  without 
limits  of  Time  and  Space  was  preyed  to  be  the  indefinite 
cognition  forming  the  necessary  basis  of  our  definite  cogni- 
tions.   We  saw  that  the  belief  in  an  Omnipresent  Power  of 
which  no  commencement  or  cessation  can  be  conceived,  is 
that  fundamental  element  in  Beligion  which  surviyes  all  its 
changes  of  form.    We  saw  that  all  Philosophies  avowedly  or 
tacitly  recognize  this  same  ultimate  truth : — that  while  the 
Belativist  rightly  repudiates  those  definite  assertions  which 
the  Absolutist  makes  respecting  real  existence,  he  is  yet  at 
last  compelled  to  unite  with  him  in  predicating  real  existence. 
•^  And  this  inexpugnable  consciousness  in  which  Beligion  and 
r  Philosophy  are  at  one  wiA  Common  Sense,  proved  to  be  like- 
^  wise  tlwt  on  which  all  exact  Science  is  founded.    We  found 
that  subjective  Science  can  give  no  account  of  those  condi- 
ticmed  modes  of  existence  wHdi  Constitute  consciousness, 
without  poistulating  unconditioned  existence.    And  we  found 
that  objectiye  Science  can  give  no  account  of  the  existence 
which  we  know  as  ^eternal,  without  regarding  its  changes 
of  form  as  manifestations  of  an  existence  that  continues  con- 
stant under  all  forms.    Absolute  Being,  or  Bding  which 
persists  without  beginning  or  end,  was  shown  to  be  the 
^common  datum  of  all  human  thought;   for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  consciousness  of  it  cannot  be  suppressed, 
without  the  suppression  of  consciousness  itself 
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From  this  truth  which  transcends  proof,  we  have  seen  that 
the  general  principles  above  set  down,  are  dedncible.  That  the 
power  or  force  manifested  to  ns  in  all  phenomena,  continues 
nn^dtered  in.  quantity,  however  its  mode  of  manifestation  be 
al&red,  is  a  proposition  in  which  these  several  propositions 
are  involved.  It  was  shown  tiiat  on  the  Persistence  of  Force 
are  based  the  demonstrations  that  Matter  is  indestructible 
and  Motion  continuous.  When  its  juroofii  were  examined, 
the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces  was  found  to  follow 
from  the  Persistence  of  Force.  The  necessity  we  are  under 
of  conceiving  Force  under  the  two-fold  form  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  turns  out  to  be  but  an  implication  of  tiie 
necessity  we  are  under  of  concaving  Force  as  persistent. 
On  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  saw  that  the  law  of  direction 
of  Motion  is  dependent ;  and  firom  it  also  we  saw  that  the 
rhythm  of  Motion  necessarily  results*  Passing  to  those 
changes  of  distribution  which,  by  the  Motion  it  generates. 
Force  produces  in  Matter,  it  was  pointed  out  tiiat  fitxun  the 
Persistence  of  Force  are  severally  dedncible,  the  instability  of 
the  homogeneous,  the  multiplication  of  effects,  and  that 
increasing  definiteness  of  structure  to  which  continuous 
differentiation  and  integration  leads.  And  lastly  we  saw 
that  Force  being  persistent.  Evolution  cannot  cease  imtil 
equilibrium  is  reached ;  and  that  equilibrium  must  eventu- 
ally  be  reached. 

So  that  given  Force  manifested  in  Time  and  Space,  imder 
the  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  it  is  demonstrable,  a 
priori,  that  there  must  go  on  such  transfon4ations  as  we  find 
going  on. 

§  142.  See  then  the  accumulation  of  proofs.  The  advance 
of  human  intelligence  in  establishing  laws  continually  wider 
in  generality,  raises  the  presumption  that  there  are  all-com- 
prehensive laws.  Turning  to  the  facts,  we  discern  a  pervad- 
ing imiformity  in  the  general  course  of  things  where  this 
can  be  watched,  and  indications  of  such  uniformity  where  it 
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cannot  be  watched.  ConsidBring  this  iinifonnity  analyti* 
cally^  we  find  it  to  result  £rom  certain  siinpler  uniformities 
in  the  actions  of  Force.  And  these  uniformities  prove  to  be 
so  many  necessary  implications  of  that  primordial  truth 
which  undeiiies  all  knowledge — the  Persist^ce  of  Force. 
The  aspect  of  things  raises  a  presumption ;  extended  observ^ 
ations  lead  to  an  induction  that  fulfils  this  presumption  ; 
this  induction  is  deductiyely  confirmed  ;  and  the  laws 
whence  it  is  deduced  are  coroJlAnes  f n»n  that  datum  with* 
out  which  thought  is  impossible. 

No  higher  degree  of  Terification  than  this  can  be  imagined. 
An  induction  based  on  &cts  so  numerous  and  yaried,  and 
falling  short  of  universality  (mly  where  the  &cts  are  beyond 
observation,  possesses  of  itself  a  validity  greater  than  that  of 
most  scientific  inductions.  When  it  is  shown  that  the  pro- 
position thus  arrived  at  a  posteriori,  may  also  be  arrived  at 
a  priori,  starting  firom  certain  simple  laws  of  force ;  it  is 
raised  to  a  levdl  with  those  generalizations  of  ooncr^«  science 
which  are  accepted  as  proved.  And  when  these  sin^e  laws 
of  force  are  affiliated  tqpon  that  ultimate  truth  which  tons- 
cends  proof;  this  dependent  proposition  takes  rank  with 
those  propositions  of  abstract  sdenoe  which  are  our  types  of 
the  greatest  conodvable  certainty. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  such  degree  of  certainty  is 
alleged  of  the  various  minor  pn^xmtions  brought  in  illustra^ 
tion  of  the  general  argument.  Such  an  assumption  would  be 
so  manifestly  absurd,  that  it  seems  scarcely  needful  to  dis- 
claim it.  But  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole,  is  un- 
afiected  by  errors  in  the  details  of  its  presentation.  As  the 
first  principles  of  mathematics  are  not  invalidated  by  mis- 
takes made  in  working  out  particular  equations  ;  so  the  first 
t>rinciples  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  do  not  stand  or 
fall  with  each  special  statement  made  in  them.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Persistence  of  Force  is  not  a  datum  of  con- 
sciousness ;  or  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  several  laws  of 
force  above  specified  are  not  corollaries  from  it ;  then,  indeed. 
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it  will  bo  shown  that  the  theory  of  Evolntioii  has  not  the 
eertainty  here  claimed  for  it.  Bnt  nothing  short  of  this  can 
invalidate  the  g^iieral  conclusions  arrived  at. 

§  143.  If  these  conclusions  be  accepted — ^if  it  be  admitted 
that  they  inevitably  follow  from  the  truth  transcending  all 
others  in  authority — ^if  it  be  agreed  that  the  phenomena 
going  <m  everywhere  are  parts  of  the  general  process  of 
Evolution,  save  where  they  are  parts  of  the  reverse  process 
of  Dissolution ;  then  it  must  be  inferred  that  all  phenomena 
receive  their  complete  interpretation,  only  when  recognized 
as  parts  of  these  processes.  Regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  here  reached,  each  change  that  takes  place,  is  an  inci- 
dent in  the  course  of  the  ever-complicating  distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion,  except  where  it  is  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  the  reverse  distribution ;  and  each  such  change  is 
fully  understood,  only  when  brought  under  those  universal 
principles  of  change,  to  which  these  transformations  neces- 
sarily conform.  Whence,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
an  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  the  limit  towards  which 
Science  is  advancing,  must  be  reached  when  these  for* 
mulaa  are  made  all-comprehensive.  Manifestly,  the  per- 
fection of  Science,  is  a  state  in  which  all  phenomena  are  seen 
to  be  necessary  implications  of  the  Persistence  of  Force.  In 
such  a  state,  the  dependence  of  each  phenomenon  on  the 
Persistence  of  Force,  must  be  proved  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— either  by  showing  that  it  is  a  corollary  of  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  or  by  showing  that  it  is  a  corollary  from 
some  general  proposition  deduct  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force.  And  since  all  phenomena  are  iucidents  in  the  re-dis- 
tributions of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  since  there  are  certain 
general  principles,  deducible  frcmi  the  Persistence  of  Force, 
to  whidi  all  these  re-distributions  conform ;  it  seems  infer- 
rable that  ultimately  all  phenomena,  where  not  classed  as 
consequences  of  the  Persistence  of  Force,  must  be  classed  as 
consequences  of  these  derivative  principles. 
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§  144.  Of  course  this  development  of  Soienoe  into  aa 
organized  aggregate  of  direct  and  indirect  deductions  from 
the  Persistence  of  Force,  can  be  achieved  (mly  in  the  remote 
future;  and  indeed  cannot  be  completely  achieved  even 
then.  Scientific  progress,  is  progress  in  that  equilibration  of 
thought  and  things  which  we  saw  is  going  on,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  go  on ;  but  which  cannot  arrive  at  perfecticm  in  any 
finite  period,  because  it  advances  more  dowly  the  further 
it  advances.  But  though  Science  can  never  be  entirely  re- 
duced to  this  form ;  and  though  only  at  a  ikt  distant  tune 
can  it  be  brought  nearly  to  this  form ;  yet  mudi  may  even 
now  be  done  in  the  way  of  rude  opproximatioiil  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  present  aspects  of  Science,  must  re- 
cognize in  them  the  broken  outlines  of  a  general  organiza- 
tion. The  possibility  of  arranging  the  &ct8  already  accu- 
mulated, into  the  order  rudely  exhibited  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  will  itself  incline  them  to  the  belief  that  our  know- 
ledge may  be  put  into  a  more  connected  shape  than  it  at 
present  has.  They  will  see  the  probability  that  many 
now  isolated  inductions,  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  de- 
ductions from  first  principles*  They  will  suspect  that  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  ultimate  laws  of  fcnrce,  wiU  lead  to 
the  investigation  and  generalization  of  classes  of  facts  hither- 
to unexamined.  And  they  will  feel,  not  only  that  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  must  be  acquired  by  Science,  as  fiist  as  ito 
propositions  are  directly  or  indirectly  deduced  from  the 
highest  of  all  truths ;  but  also  tibat  it  must  so  be  rendered  a 
more  efficient  agent  of  Airth^  inquiry. 

To  bring  scientific  knowledge  to  such  degree  of  logical  co- 
herence as  is  at  present  possible,  is  a  task  to  be  achieved 
only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  many.  No  one  man  can 
possess  that  encyclopedic  information  required  for  rightty 
arranging  even  the  truths  already  estaUished.  But  as  pro- 
gress is  effected  by  increments — as  all  organization,  begin- 
ning in  faint  and  blurred  outlines,  is  completed  by  successive 
modifications  and  additions ;  advantage  may  accrue  from  an 
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attempt,  howeyer  rode,  to  redaoa  the  facts  already  accmnii* 
lated — or  rather  certam  classes  of  them — to  something  like 
co-ordination.  Such  must  be  the  plea  for  the  several  volxmies 
which  are  to  succeed  this. 

§  145.  A  few  closing  words  must  be  said^  concerning  the 
general  bearings  of  tfa^  doctrines  that  are  now  to  be  further 
deyeloped.  Before  proceeding  to  interpret  the  detailed  phe- 
nomena  of  Life,  and  Mind,  and  Society,  in  terms  of  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force,  the  reader  must  be  reminded  in  what 
sense  the  interpretations  are  to  be  accepted.  In  spite  of 
everything  said  at  the  outset,  there  are  probably  some  who 
have  gained  the  impression  that  those  most  general  truths 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters,  together  with  the  truths 
deduoible  £rom  them,  claim  to  be  something  more  than  re- 
lative truths*  And,  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  there  will  probably  have  arisen  in  not  a  few  minds, 
the  conviction  that  the  solutions  which  have  been  given, 
along  with  those  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  essentially 
materialistic.    Let  none  persist  in  these  misconceptions. 

Ab  r^>eatedly  shown  in  various  ways,  the  deepest  truths 
we  can  reach,  are  simply  statements  of  the  widest  imiformities 
in  our  experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Foroe ;  and  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  but  symbols  of  \ 
the  XJiAnown  BeaUty.  That  Power  of  which  the  nature 
remains  for  ever  inconceivable,  and  to  which  no  limits  in 
Time  or  Space  can  be  imagined,  works  in  us  certain  effects. 
These  eflSscts  have  certain  likenesses  of  kind,  the  most  general 
of  which  we  class  together  under  the  names  of  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force ;  and  between  these  effects  there  are 
likenesses  of  connection,  the  most  constant  of  which  wo  class 
as  laws  of  the  highest  certainty.  Analysis  reduces  thes3 
several  kinds  of  effect  to  one  kind  of  effect;  and  these 
several  kinds  of  uniformity  to  one  kind  of  uniformity.  And 
the  highest  achievement  of  Science  is  the  interpretation  of 
all  orders  of  phenomena,  as  differently-conditioned  manif  :sta- 
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tions  of  this  one  kind  of  effect,  under  differently-conditioned 
modes  of  this  one  kind  of  uniformity.  But  when  Science 
has  done  this^  it  has  done  nothing  more  than  systematize  our 
experience ;  and  has  in  no  degree  extended  the  limits  of  our 
experience.  We  can  say  no  more  than  before,  whether  the 
uniformities  are  as  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  have  become 
to  our  thought  relatiydy  necessary.  The  utmost  possibility 
for  us,  is  an  interpretation  of  the  process  of  things  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  limited  consciousness ;  but  how  this  pro- 
cess is  related  to  the  actual  process,  we  are  unable  to  oonceiye, 
much  less  to  know. 

Similarly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  connection 
between  the  phenomenal  order  and  the  ontological  order  is 
for  ever  inscrutable ;  so  is  the  connection  between  the  condi- 
tioned forms  of  being  and  the  imconditioned  form  of  being, 
for  ever  inscrutable.  The  interpretation  of  all  phenomena 
in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  reduction  of  our  complex  symbols  of  thought,  to  the 
simplest  symbols ;  and  when  the  equation  has  been  brought 
to  its  lowest  terms  the  symbols  remain  symbols  stilL  Hence 
the  reasonings  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  afbrd  no 
support  to  either  of  the  antagonist  hypotheses  respecting  the 
tdtimate  nature  of  things.  Their  implications  are  no  more 
materialistic  than  they  are  spiritualistic ;  and  no  more 
spiritualistic  than  they  are  materialistic.  Any  argument 
which  is  apparently  famished  to  either  hypothesis,  is  neutral- 
ized by  as  good  an  argument  furnished  to  the  other.  The 
Materialist,  seeing  it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
law  of  correlation,  that  what  exists  ia  consciousness  tmder 
the  form  of  feeling,  is  transformable  into  an  equivalent  of 
mechanical  motion,  and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of 
uU  the  other  forces  which  matter  exhibits ;  may  consider  it 
therefore  demonstrated  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
are  material  phenomena.  But  the  SpirituaHst,  setting  out 
with  the  same  data,  may  argue  with  equal  cogency,  that  if 
the  forces  displayed  by  matter  are  cognizable  only  under  the 
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shape  of  those  equivaleiit  amounts  of  c(m8cioasiie8s  which 
they  prodiice,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  forces,  when 
existing  out  of  consciousness,  are  of  the  saipie  intrinsic 
nature  as  when  existing  in  consciousness;  and  that  so  is 
justified  the  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  external  world, 
as  consisting  of  something  essentially  identical  with  what 
we  call  mind.  Manifestly,  the  establishment  of  correlation 
^nd  equivalence  between  the  forces  of  the  outer  and  tho 
inner  worlds,  may  be  used  to  assimilate  either  to  the  other ; 
according  as  we  set  out  with  one  or  other  term.  But  he 
who  rightly  interprets  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  work, 
will  see  that  neither  of  these  terms  can  be  taken  as  ultimate. 
He  will  see  that  though  the  relation  of  subject  and  object 
renders  necessary  to  us  these  antithetical  conceptions  of 
Spirit  and  Matter ;  the  one  ia  no  less  than  the  other  to  be 
regarded  as  but  a  sign  of  the  Unknown  Reality  which  under 
lies  both. 
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Absolate,  cannot  be  known^  69,  87;  as- 
sumption contained  in  this,  88:  indef- 
inate  consdonsnesa  of,  88,  287,  889; 
its  antithesis  to  the  relataye,  89 :  some- 
tiling  more  than  a  negation,  92,  227, 
286;  penonaUtT  o^  108. 

Anta^nisms  of  belief;  how  to  regard 
them.  11 ;  animosities  thej  generate, 
12;  their  coalescence  advances  tmth, 
22. 

Antagonistic  forces,  origin  of  tbt  con- 
ception, 287. 

Anthropomorphism,  110:  comfort  o^ 
114. 

Aqneons  changes,  cause  of,  270. 

Arts,  cTolntion  o(  194.  208. 

Astronomy,  order  of  discoyerj  in,  185. 

Atheistic  theory  of  the  nniyerse,  80. 

B 

Belief  of  primitiye  races  concerning 
ffoyemments,  5. 

Beiie(  tmth  the  yital  element  in,  9; 
warrant  of;  10 :  how  determined,  11 ; 
nniyersality  or  religions,  18:  most 
correspond  with  character,  119. 

Behefii  erroneous,  soul  of  tmth  in,  4> 
121:  method  of  seeking  it,  11;  tmth 
in  tnem  unlike  its  e  abodimeut,  13. 

Binary  stars,  motion  of,  475. 

Boscoyioh's  yiew  of  matter,  52»  59. 


Causes  of  eyolution,  219 ;  order  of  in- 
quiry concerning,  220;  objections 
considered.  222. 

Causes,  single,  produce  multiplied  ef- 
fects. 888. 

Central  America^  effects  of  the  subsi- 
dence of,  897. 

Chemical  action  generates  all  other 
forces,  268. 

Chemistxy,  order  of  discoyery  in,  186. 

Climates,  differentiation  of,  151. 

Cognition,  orisin  o^  80. 

Completion  of  mental  eyolution,  468. 

Conciousness,  its  duration,  61;  nature 
o^  68;  incomprehensibly  65;  analy- 
sis of,  79,  280;  definite  and  indefinite, 
87;  of  space  and  time,  how  generat- 
ed, 280:  reality  of,  821:  oimatter, 
how  and  from  what  prodaccd,  232 ; 
of  motion,  284;  of  force,  the  source 
of  all  other  consciousness,  285. 
28 


Conditions,  cause,stmctural  differences, 

«  872. 

Conditions  essential  to  eyolution,  385. 

Conditioned,  the,  75, 109,  286. 

Continuity  of  motion,  247;  shown  by 
induction,  247;  deductiye  proof  oi^ 
248;  analysis  of  the  reasoning^  248. 

Consenratism,  frmction  of  120. 

Coolinff  of  the  earth,  multiplied  effects 

Correlation  and  equiyalence  of  forces, 
259 ;  shown  in  eyolution  of  solar  sys- 
tem, 268;  in  ffcologic  eyolution,  268; 
in  yegetai  andanimal  life,  271 ;  in  sen- 
sation, 275 ;  in  muscular  motion,  276; 
eyolution,  277;  thought,  278 ;  mystery 
in,  280 ;  of  social  and  yital  phenomena, 
281:  deductiye  proofed  284;  yalue 
of  the  inductiye  inquiry  285. 

Correspondencies  inyolyed  in  Hfe,  88. 

Correspondence  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal forces,  159. 

Creeds  not  priestly  inyentions,  14;  abo- 
riginal, 44;  improyement  in,  99;  suf- 
fering attending  change  o^  114. 

D 

Darwin,  origin  of  sj>ecie8.  404. 

Death  a  finuorffamc  equilibration,  459 ; 
tendency  of  lul  things  to,  471 ;  must 
it  be  eternal,  479. 

Discoyery  of  laws,  determined  by  their 
obtrusiyeneBS,  185;  by  their  f^uen* 
cy,  186;  by  their  complexity,  188; 
by  their  abstractness,  1^. 

Differentiation  of  science  from  religion, 
107. 

Differentiation  of  forces,  889. 

Differentiation  and  int^ration,  416. 

Dissolution,  changes  ofmotion  in,  851. 

Direction  of  motion,  286;  law  o^  289; 
illustrated  in  nebular  condensation, 
290:  in  the  phenomena  of  the  solar 
system,  291 ;  in  the  atmosphere,  292; 
in  water,  298;  earth's  crust,  294;  in 
organic  moyements,  294;  in  mental 
phenomena,  298;  in  the  moyements 
of  society,  802;  deductiye  proof  of 
the  law,  808. 

E 

Earth,  eyolution  of;  152,  181 ;  original 
incandescence  ot  894. 

Effects  more  complex  than  causes,  889. 

Electridity,  transformations  of;  262. 

Ether,  Innuniferous,  59. 
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Ethnologj  and  erolvtion,  157. 
ETolation  of  religioaa  ideu,  15. 
KTolutioDyisitexplicsblef  119;  of  solar 
sjstem,  149,  179:  of  the  eart^  150; 


music,  and  dancing,  169 ;  of  hteratnre, 
178 ;  law  of,  148 ;  incomplete  state- 
ment of  law  o^  175 ;  neeoAil  supple- 
ment to.  176 ;  a  process  of  integration, 
196;  definition  of;  216;  its  muTersalitj; 
218;  truths  necessarj  to  dedaotiye 
proof  of,  238,  246, 251 :  qnalitatiTe  and 
qnantitatire  correlation  in,  265;  of 
solar  system  interpreted  bj  Uwn  of 
corrdiitloD,  26S;  cs^itdattQn  of  the 
forcejt  emploT^d  id  g^ologic^  HQB; 
corr^Lntion  inVitftl,  271 ;  hettTogtuei- 
ij  ia,  CHUiiiixl  hy  diiitributioa  of  units, 
33J5;  mobUitv  a  condltioa  of^  B36: 
chotnic^  €0»&tiiuUon  ik  condition  of, 
340 ;  agitation  of  jgarticloa  neccjuMry 
to,  341 ;  changes  m  motion  in,  848 ; 
how  functional  complezitj  arises  in, 
852;  resolutions  of  force  in.  854:  men- 
tal, 377;  results  firom  multinlication 
of  effects,  890;  conditions  influene- 
inff.  400;  has  its  limit,  440. 

EquOibration,  440;  onirersal  tendency 
to,  441 ;  illustration  o^  442 ;  firom  or- 
ders of,  444;  illustrated  in  solar  m- 
tem.  449;  completion  of  mentaL  468; 
of  neat,  451 ;  manifested  in  llTing 
bodies,  456 ;  in  sroups  of  organisms, 
460 ;  nervous,  4^ ;  moral,  468 ;  social, 
465;  of  the  stellar  morements,  474 ; 
results  fi^m  persistence  of  force,  483. 

Experiences,  organisation  o^  22,  230, 
232,  234,  241. 

F 

Faiths,  disinolinatlon  to  change,  114. 

First  cause,  hypothesis  o(  87;  cannot 
be  classified,  81. 

Flora  and  fiiuna,  development  of,  upon 
the  earth,  401. 

Force  and  matter,  59,  287. 

Force,  nature  of;  58 ;  the  source  of  all 
moaes  of  condousness,  235;  itself 
inscrutable,  286;  expenence  of  un- 
dented, 285;  persistence  of,  251; 
grounds  of  persistence,  252 ;  correla- 
on  and  equiralence  of  forces,  259; 
heat  as  a  modeo^  260;  dissipation 
of;  440. 

Force^  incident,  differentiation  of,  889. 


Geological  eridence,  yalue  of,  158. 
Germ,  erohition  ot  400. 
Glyptodon,  ease  of  the,  429. 


Goremmeats,  the  one  tmth  in  all  fonns 
of;  5;  proffressiTe  limitation  o^  7; 
OTolutlon  ot  158. 


Hamilton,  BirWm.,  on  the  conditions 
and  limits  of  knowledge,  74,  87. 

Heat,  correlations  of;  261. 

Homogeneous,  change  of  the,  seen  in 
orgimisable  matter,  870. 

Human  orsanism,  increase  in  hetero- 
geneity o1^  157. 


Idealism,  225. 

Igneous  changes^  eaose  o^  269. 

Impiety  of  the  pious,  110. 

Incident  force,  unequal  action  of,  884. 

Indostruotibili^  of  matter,  288 ;  indue- 
tive  proof  or,  244;  signification  o^ 
245. 

Indefinite  eoneepdonsinnstrated,  98, 59. 

Indefinite  condousness,  88,  827. 

Infinite,  Hansel  on  the,  77 ;  cannot  be 
classified,  81. 

Intellectual  progreas,  philosophy  o^ 
128. 

Intelligenoe,  dual  proffrets  oi^  105, 1S7; 
derelopment  of,  37C 

Instability  of  the  homoffeneons,  canso 
of,  858 ;  distribution  of  sidnial  sys- 
tem in  relation  to,  362;  solar  system 
in  relation  to.  866c  earth's  cmst  in 
connexion  with,  867 ;  organisation  aa 
illustrating,  870 ;  mental  erolntioB  in 
connexion  with,  877;  langnage  in 
connexion  with,  878;  sodai  growths, 
380. 

Integration,  process  ofl  196;  iDnstraied 
in  the  eTOiution  of  the  solar  ffrstem, 
197;  in  geolosic  erolution,  197;  in 
devdopment  of  mammalian  embryo^ 
198;  longitudinal,  199;  transTerae^ 
200;  seen  in  the  history  of  sdenoe, 
207;  in  the  arts,  208;  adyantage  or 
the  term,  214:  its  true  antithesis,  814; 
importance  or,  in  eyolution,  215. 

Integration,  417;  of  the  stars,  424;  geo- 
logical, 425;  organic.  427;  mental, 
431 ;  Bodal,  488;  resQits  finun  persisi- 
ence  of  force,  487. 


Kantian  theory  of  spaoe  and  time,  49, 
229. 

Knowledge  can  never  satisfy  inquiry, 
16 ;  how  it  becomes  sdeoce,  18 ;  ana- 
lysis of;  70;  relativity  of;  68;  culmi- 
nation of,  106 ;  foundation  of;  868 ;  of 
phenomena  only  necessary,  86,  tfl; 
of  the  absolute  imjiossible,  68. 


I  Langnage,  evolution  ti,  168. 
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Law,  meaning  of^  188, 143;  ordtfrof  its 
diflcoTeij,  129 1  whj  thoni^t  nniyer- 
aal,  141 ;  relation  of  men  of  ecienoe 
to,  142;  whj  not  eTerywhere  estab- 
luuied.  148;  demonstration  of  itsnni- 
Tersautr,  144;  diseoTerrot  conforms 
to  law,  148. 

Laws  in  general,  127. 

Law  of  erolntion.  148 ;  exemplified  in 
deyelopment  of. solar  sjstem,  149, 
179;  of  earth,  150,  181;  of  Mfe  in 
general,  162;  of  man,  166, 198;  of  so- 
ciety, 167, 188, 201 ;  of  language,  162, 
190,  208 ;  of  thefine arts,  166 :  poetry, 
mnsie,  and  dancing,  169 ;  of  Uteratnre, 
178;  incomplete  statement  of;  176; 
needftd  supplement  to,  176. 

Life,  abstract  definition  ot,  82. 

Life,  definition  of  Schelling,  why  inad- 
eqoate,  212. 

Light,  correlations  of,  268. 

Literature,  eyohttion  of,  174^  210. 

Logic,  limits  of,  87. 

Loyalty,  change  in  the  meaning  of,  6. 

M 

ICansel  on  the  Absolute.  89 ;  on  the  hm- 
its  and  conditions  or  knowledge,  76, 
87. 

Han,  erohition  of,  146, 198. 

Mammalian  derelopment,  process  o£ 
182, 198. 

Magnetism  produces  other  forces,  262. 

Materialism,  222,  601. 

Matter  and  force,  69,  287. 

Matter.  dirisibiUtT  of,  60;  solidity  of; 
61 ;  Newton's  Yiew  of,  62,  69 ;  incom- 
presensibiHty  of,  60.241;  how  the 
idea  of,  is  generated,  282;  relation 
ot  to  force,  S»8,  286 ;  indestructibility 
of,  228. 

Mental  equilibrations.  461. 

Mental  force,  correlation  o^  274 ;  equiy- 
alence  of,  280. 

Mental  reTolutions,  lacerations  accom- 
panying,  115. 

Metaphysics,  effect  of  study  of,  224. 

Method  of  seeking  truth  in  erroneous 
beUefs,  11. 

Moral  e<]inilibration,  468. 

Motion,  illudye  Ideas  of,  65;  absolute, 
66;  transfer  of,  66;  incomprehen- 
sibility of,  64;  analysis  of  the  con- 
sciousness of,  284;  continuity  of,  246; 
progress  of  discoyery  concemine, 
247 ;  but  a  continuation  of  force,  260 ; 
preexists  as  force,  269 ;  result  of,  ar- 
rested, 260 :  law  of  direction  of,  289 ; 
all  rhythmical,  816;  integration  of, 
848. 

Moying  equilibrium,  448. 

Multipucation  of  effects,  888 ;  illustrai- 
edm  cooling  of  the  earth,  894;  in 
organic  eyolution,  898 ;  in  toe  earth's 


flora  and  fiMina,  401 ;  in  sensation  and 
intelligence,  406;  emotions,  407;  in 
society^  408;  deriyed  firom  persisi- 
ence  of  force,  418. 
Music  and  dandng,  eyolntion  o(  169, 
210. 

N 
Natural  selection,  404. 
'<  Nature  and  God,"  extract  firom,  111. 
Nebular  hypothesis,  149. 
Nebulous  condition,  production  of,  478. 
Newton's  yiew  of  matter,  52»  69. 


Objectiye  reaUty.  belief  in,  98,  224. 

Opinions,  yaluation  of  4;  why  they  may 
be  fearlessly  uttereo,  128. 

Organic  eyolntion,  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist t  148.  199;  ooirelation  offerees 
in,  271 ;  illustrates  the  law  of  the  di- 
rection of  motion.  294. 

Organic  effects^  multiplication  of,  899. 

Organism,  equilibration  of,  466. 

Organic  morality,  118. 


Paintinff,  eyolntion  o^  165,  209. 

Pantheum,  82. 

Persistence  our  test  of  reality,  226. 

Persistence  of  force,  251 ;  why  import- 
ant, 252;  an  ultimate  truth,  264: 
what  is  meant  by,  266 ;  the  cause  of 
equilibration,  488. 

Phenomena,  unformities  of  relation 
among,  128;  metaphysical  use  of  the 
word,  224. 

Physics,  order  of  discoyery  in,  185. 

Poetry,  eyolntion  of,  169. 

Progress,  meaning  o^  146 ;  why  a  bet 
ter  term  is  needed.  147. 

Progression  of  religious  ideas,  44. 

Progressiye  ideas  concerning  goyem- 
ment,  5. 

Physical  deyelopment,  187. 


Races,  diyergence  of,  405. 

Reality,  meaning  of,  226;  relatiye  and 
absolute,  281,  288,  286. 

Reconciliation,  98. 

Relatiye  and  absolute,  antithesis  of,  89. 

Relatiyity  of  all  knowledge,  68 ;  illus- 
tration of,  69:  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
yiew  of,  74:  Hansel's  yiew  of^  76. 

Religions  belief,  its  uniyersahty,  18; 
truth  the  basis  of  all,  18;  not  acd- 
dentaL  14;  its  source,  14;  testimony 
of  philology  concermng,  14 :  why  ft 
cannot  be  thought  groundless,  18; 
why  we  must  seek  its  origin  and  funo- 
tion,  15 :  why  we  must  respect  it,  16 : 
the  truth  common  to  all,  44;  must 
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fit  those  who  lire  under  it,  118 ;  when 
its  change  produces  riolence,  119. 

Religion,  how  irreliffeous,  101 ;  its  debt 
to  science,  102 ;  diflferentianon  firom 
science,  106 ;  how  we  mnst  regard  its 
imperfections,  116;  two  theories  of 
its  origin,  16. 

BeUgious  prejudice  against  science,  17. 

Religious  progress,  in  what  has  it  con- 
sisted, 99. 

Religion  and  science,  S  \  source  and  ex- 
tent of  their  antagonism,  11 ;  imper- 
fect derelopment  o^  10;  reason  of 
their  animosity,  12 ;  must  harmonize, 
21 ;  kind  of  truth  common  to  both, 
28;  they  are  correlatiyesy  107 ;  agree- 
ment of,  255. 

ReTolying  spheroid,  production  of,  892. 

Rhythm  of  motion^  818;  cause  o^  817: 
liijthm  of  celestial  motions,  819 ;  or 
geolo^cal  processes,  822 ;  of  meteo- 
rological pnenomena,  821 ;  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  824;  of  conscious- 
ness, 827 ;  seen  in  social  moyements, 
880;  in  intellectual  progress,  882. 

8 

Schellinflf  s  definition  of  Ufe,  examina- 
tion of,  212. 

Science  and  nescience.  16,  286,  257. 

Science,  defence  of,  17;  definition  o^ 
18;  an  outgrowth  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 18;  wh^  rceardod  with  alann, 
19;  how  unscientmc,  104;  aids  relig- 
ion, 102;  differentiation  from  relig- 
ion, 106 ;  order  of  discoyerj  in,  188. 
192;  illustrations,  134;  adyance  of, 
207. 

Science  and  religion,  imperfect  derel- 
opment  ot  105;  they  are  correla- 
tiyes,  107. 

Sculpture,  eyolution  of,  165. 

Seggregatiye  processes,  417 ;  geological, 
425 ;  orgamc,  427 ;  mental^  431 ;  so- 
cial, 483;  results  firom  persistence  of 
force,  487. 

Sensations  and  physical  forces,  275; 
correlated  with  muscular  motion7  276. 

Siderial  system  and  eyolution,  862. 

Social  eyolution,  158, 188. 

Social  forces,  correlation  with  physical, 
281;  action  of,  469. 

Society,  deyelopment  of,  408. 

Solar  radiations  the  source  of  physical 
forces,  270 ;  of  yital  and  social  forces, 
282. 

Solar  system,  eyolution  of^  149, 179 ;  di- 
rection of  motion  in,  how  determined, 
291 ;  eyolution  o^  interpreted  by  laws 


of  correlation.  268 ;  enerj^es  of^  452 » 

tendency  of  the  motions  in,  458. 
Scepticism,  224. 
Space  and  time,  are  they  oomprehenai- 

Dle,  47. 
Space,   transcendental   yiew  of^   229; 

now  the  conception  is  venerated,  229 ; 

analysis  of,  230 ;  realil^  of,  281. 
Stars,   progressiye    concentration    at^ 

476 ;  probable  collision  o^  477. 
Sun's  rays,  influence  of,  454. 
Subsidence  of  land,  multiplied  efibcta 

of;  897. 
Symbolic  conceptions,  nature  of^  26; 

when  illusiye,  29,  248. 

T 

Theistic  hypothesis  of  the  imiyerse,  88* 

Thought,  nature  of;  62,  88;  in  what  it 
consists,  228;  form  of;  229;  cause  of 
uniformities  of;  241;  restriction  of 
the  term,  242;  character  of  undisci 
plined,  247. 

Time,  transcendental  yiew  of,  229 ;  bow 
the  conception  is  generated,  229. 

!nme  and  space,  are  they  comprehensi- 
ble, 47,  228. 

Tidal  waye,  454. 

Toleration,  meaning  of^  120;  reasona 
for,  121. 

Trutn  contained  in  erroneous  beUefe,  8 : 
statement  of  the  one  present  in  all 
creeds,  44;  the  deepest  must  be  in- 
comprehensible, 78,254;  a  priori,  how 
it  arises,  241,  258. 


Unformities,  order  of  generalisation, 
129 ;  earliest  known,  181 ;  of  experi- 
ence, produce  uniformities  of  thought, 
241 ;  of  relation,  how  the  consciona- 
ness  of  them  arises,  127 ;  what  deter- 
mines their  recognhion,  129. 

Unknowable,  protest  against  the  aocept- 
ance  of,  118. 

Unknown  cause,  force  a  manifestation 
of,  255. 

Uniyerse,  origin  o^  80;  as  self-existent, 
80:  as  self-created,  82;  as  created  by 
external  agency,  99;  nature  of  the, 
86. 

Ultimate  religious  ideas,  25,  256. 

Ultimate  scientific  ideaa,  47,  224. 


Vital  forces,  correlation  of,  271. 

W 

Watch,  figure  of  the.  111. 
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